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Tue following narrative is true, in its minutest details—the two 
persons who sustain the most prominent characters in it, from an easily 
understood delicacy, decline to place themselves ostensibly before the 
public. The names of Marcel and Cassan are fictitious—the facts are 
scrupulously correct. 





Every body knows that in the time of the French revolution the 
Chateau of Maulevrier, once the residence of the great Colbert, was 
burned to the ground, and that the incendiaries danced madly and 
joyously round the fire which they had raised. 

Near the scene of destruction, a young republican officer was seated 
under an old tree, contemplating, with folded arms, and tears in his 
eyes, the excesses which his soldiers were committing. 

He was thus wretchedly looking at desolation and destruction, which 
he couid neither check nor prevent, when a staff officer galloped up 
to him and delivered him a letter. 

He broke the seal and read the contents—too easily alas !—by the 
light of the flames which were annihilating a mansion which a thousand 
associations ought to have rendered secure. 

‘* Tell General Kleber,” said the Captain, ‘ that in less than an hour 
my company shall be on the march, and that his instructions shall be 
punctually obeyed.” 

The aide-de-camp galloped away again, and the young Captain 
having buckled on his sword, which lay by him on the grass, walked 
towards the crowd of revolutionists, who were performing a sort of wild 
and savage saraband about the falling beams and timbers, which were 
cracking over their heads, and crackling under their feet, and gave 
orders to beat to arms. 

The roll of the drum instantly collected the soldiers to the point; but 
they were drunk, and the subalterns were absorbed in that sort of 
fearful delight which we are told animated Nero, even unto fiddling, 
while Rome was burning. They reeled under the weight of their arms, 
and drink—stumbling over the burning embers which lay about them ; 
but the word, ‘ Forward,” delivered in a firm voice, produced a ge- 
neral advance (intended for a march), ‘* haud passibus equis,” in the 
direction indicated by the Captain. 
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Whither they were going they knew not—this, militarily speaking, 
“‘ signifies nothing ;” suffice it to say, that they arrived at their place of 
destination at five o'clock in the morning. , 

They had sung, almost perpetually on the way, the ‘‘ Marseillaise 
probably to keep themselves in breath; they had sworn, blasphemed, 
cursed, and done a variety of equally laudable things, by means of which 
they had, to a considerable extent, overcome their drunkenness. But in 
the midst of the difficulties which assailed them, from the intricacy of the 
roads which they were obliged to take, lest they should suddenly come 
upon the advanced posts of the royal army, the Captain spoke not ;— 
he marched on—watching, as it were, over a herd of debased men, 
whom his country had committed to his care. 

The first word which passed his lips was ‘‘ Harr!” and the troops 
were at that moment in front of one of those convenient and charming 
residences with which the groves of La Vendee are so thickly studded. 
No wall defied admission ; it was surrounded by a simple hedge. Peace 
seemed to dwell in its confines—all was calm and quiet, as if the 
asperities of civil war had not yet reached it, and that its owner had 
nothing to fear from the frantic disturbers of public tranquillity, to 
whose assaults it might at any moment be obnoxious. 

“‘ Shall I beat to arms? citizen Marcel,” said the drummer, who was a 
few paces in advance of the captain. 

** No,” said Marcel. ‘I have a special duty to perform. I go 
alone into this house.” 

He passed the hedge, and knocking at the house-door violently, cried, 
‘** Open—in the name of the Republic—open the door !” 

The demand was speedily answered, and an old female servant gave 
him entrance to the peaceful abode, and led him to a room, not merely 
comfortably, but luxuriously furnished. 

** Citizen,” said the Captain, ‘‘ General Stofflet and his staff have 
passed part of the night in this house. If they are yet here, in the 
name of the law I call upon you to give them up. If they are gone, I 
command you to tell me whither.” 

The old woman turned pale—her lips quivered—her countenance 
wore an expression of mingled grief and surprise; but her tongue— 
which a woman can command, when she cannot control her looks—was 
still, and no word of either wonderment or fear passed her lips. 

‘« Sir,” said she (she called him not citizen), “ before Heaven I can 
swear that there is no human being in this house, except those who 
have a right to be here.” 

‘* Well,” said the Captain, ‘ to prevent worse things happening, let 
all persons now under this roof present themselves to me immedi- 
ately.” 

e old woman went to do as she was ordered, without betraying any 
emotion, leaving the Captain to contemplate the delightful arrangements 
of the salon in which he was ensconced. 

In about a quarter of an hour an elegant, handsome lady, of about 
one or two and forty years of age, accompanied by two beautiful young 
girls, made their appearance. 

One word par parenthese of Captain Marcel—he was a Parisian 
born—his father was an obscure workman in one of the most obscure 
parts of the town, and the son followed the paternal trade; and there he 
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would have remained till the day of his death, in all probability, had 
not the revolution called forth his energies in a very different sphere. 

He joined the Revolutionists, young, generous, and enthusiastic 
his patriotism thirsted not for blood after having been excited by drink. 
Neither was he one of the sans-culottes, who anticipated nothing in the 
overthrow of a legitimate government and the establishment of a re- 
public, but their own aggrandizement. Marcel was possessed of cou- 
rage, single-mindedness, simplicity, and nobleness of character. The 
revolutionary excesses by which Paris was outraged 


“ grieved his heart.” 


His disgust at the bloodshed and executions constantly in progress 
in the capital, led him to seek his fortunes in the field: he was a volun- 
teer at Valmy—again at Fleurus—an order of the Convention sent him 
into La Vendée, whither he went full of grief for the calamities which 
were accumulating upon the people, but still encouraging the hope that 
he might, to the full extent of his power, lighten their sorrows, and alle- 
viate their miseries. This disposition and this character obtained for 
him the confidence of General Kleber, and hence the orders which car- 
ried him to the house at which we have just noticed his arrival, 

The appearance of the lady and her two daughters, their counte- 
nances full of solicitude, and the dread which the sight of a military uni- 
form in those days of terror inspired, affected him much. He was con- 
scious of the feelings his appearance in their peaceful abode had excited 
—it was his anxiety to sooth them. rt 

‘* Citizens,” said he, in a manner sufficiently respectful to reassure 
them, and dissipate their apprehensions; ‘‘I am merely fulfilling my 
prescribed duty as a soldier. It is stated that General Stofflet and his 
staff passed the last night in this neighbourhood—your house is pointed 
outas the only one in which he could have obtained shelter. I am gra- 
tified in its having fallen to my lot to investigate this matter, as I hope 
to be able as much as possible to moderate the rigour of the orders 
which I have received.”’ 

‘‘ We are here alone,” said the lady; ‘‘ my daughters and myself. 
We live as retired as possible, and wholly apart from the tumults inse- 
parable from a state of civil war. If you doubt my word—there can be 
no difficulty in searching my house,” 

Marcel’s fine countenance in an instant expressed his repugnance 
to the idea that he was there in the capacity of a spy, or an agent of 
police. Madame de Souland saw, and appreciated that expression; her 
unwelcome visiter, however, contented himself with telling her that 
her statement was of itself sufficient. 

‘‘ Perhaps,” added he, “ under the circumstances, I might venture to 
ask you to give a few hours’ shelter and some refreshment to the men 
of my company, who are with me—we have been marching all night, 
and they require a little rest.” 

“These rooms are at their service,” replied the lady; “ I will give 
directions that they shail be accommodated as comfortably as we can 
manage it. I presume,” continued the lady, “there will be no ob- 
jection to allowing my daughters and myself to retire to our own apart- 
ments during their stay ?” 

Captain Marcel graciously indicated his accordance with her wishes, 
B 2 
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and in less than five minutes after their departure from the salon, it 
was filled by the hungry soldiers of the republic, who rushed into it 
pell-mell, and lost not a moment in seizing with unmitigated eager- 
ness the abundance of cold meat and wine, which were served to 
them with an unsparing hand, until they had sauisfied their appetites 
and thirst. One of them, who was universally believed to be a secret 
agent, commissioned by Carrier and some other representatives of the 

ple, threw himself into a magnificent velvet armed-chair, and stretch- 
ing his legs, cased as they were in dirty dusty boots upon another, ex- 
claimed, ** This is all vastly agreeable, and rather fine into the bargain, 
and we have made ourselves uncommonly comfortable at the expense of 
these ci-devants ; but business must be looked to—the meat and the 
wine essential to life, don’t tell us any thing about Stofflet-—your orders 
are peremptory, Captain—eh ?—this suspected house is safe—it ought 
to be burnt.” 

** My orders,” said Marcel, ‘are strict enough ; but they refer to the 
‘finding Stoffiet, and it is our duty to sacrifice every thing to get hold 
of him, and deliver him up to the Republic; but here are three innocent 
women living in this house—it is quite impossible that they should have 
answered me in the manner they did, if there were the slightest grounds 
for the General’s information. No—no, they have treated us well— 
we are all fresh and ready for a start, so let us get into marching order.” 

‘** No, Captain, no,” said the suspected agent, “‘ not just yet. Do you 
think, Captain, that all this fine breakfast with which we have been so 
kindly regaled, was got ready for a middle-aged lady and her two 
daughters ?’——Somebody else was expected—what do you think of that, 
Captain?” At the same time tossing him a letter from the Abbé Bernier 
to Stofilet, which he had found lyivg open on one of the tables in the 
room? ‘* Dated three days since, Captain,” added the fellow. ‘* What 
does it say? that Madame de Souland—the aristocratic ‘ lady’ up stairs 
would give it to Stofflet himself, the moment he reached her house ; 
what do you think of that, Captain? why, that he was here last night, 
and that she did give it to him. Perhaps he saw from that window the 
flames of our last night’s triumph, the destruction of the house of his 
former masters—they served him as a warning—he fled, and he is yet 
before us. Comrades !—human feelings are not to be considered—the 
country’s welfare is paramount to all. It is our duty to take care that 
the tyrant shall never again be able to take refuge in this asylum.” 

The republican soldiers, half-drunk as they were, too aptly compre- 
hended the meaning of this heartless monster’s words, and too quickly 
put his implied orders into execution—in two minutes they were dis- 
persed throughout the whole house—some rushed into the upper rooms, 
others burst into the cellars—every part of the building was rummaged 
and ransacked. Oaths the most blasphemous—songs the most vulgar 
and disgusting, were yelled within its walls. The wretched Madame de 
Souland and her trembling daughters heard the horrid sounds even in 
the remote room in which they had shut themselves up ; above—below, 
tumult raged. The daughters who had already witnessed much of the 
horror of civil war, endeavoured to encourage their exemplary mother 
to bear 6p against the dreadful infliction. 

** We shall soon be houseless,”’ said the elder one; ‘* but in our wretch- 
edness and exile, we shall have the happiness of knowing that the last 
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act of our prosperous life was sheltering and saving one of the noblest 
supporters of the royal cause.” Madame de Souland clasped her chil- 
dren to her bosom, while tears streamed from her eyes. 

All at once a yell was raised amongst the bloodhounds, and the 
cry of ‘* Burn the house! Serve it as we served Maulevrier last night — 
smoke the fox from his hiding-place !” was universal. 

In an instant they rushed from the building, and lighting torches 
made of the broom growing round about it, set fire to it in various 
places, and having done so, withdrew in such order as to surround it 
so that no human being could escape from the blazing ruins before 
them. 

The moment the flames curled round the walls, the wretched Madame 
de Souland rushed into the balcony over the door, her two daughters 
clinging senseless to her arms, screaming for help—for mercy. 

“In the name of Heaven raise a ladder! not for me—not for me— 
but my poor children. Oh, save them!” and in an agony of despair 
she lifted up one of her beloved girls as if to excite the compassion of 
the incendiaries. 

The agent of Carrier smiled. 

— Captain,” said he, ‘*I should like to have a shot at those roy- 
alists.”” 

‘‘The man who fires, dies by my hand,” said Marcel, in an agony of 
despair and disgust. 

At that moment two shots were heard, and in an instant two of the 
eee victims in the balcony, which had just taken fire, lay drenched in 

ood. 

Marcel rushed to the Man of the People, who had done this deed, 
and erying out, ‘‘ Miscreant! you have realized your dreadful inten- 
tion—I fulfil mine.” At which words, placing the barrel of his pistol 
close to the barbarian’s head, he pulled the trigger, and the murderer 
was a corpse. 

This was a desperate step—the coolness and firmness of Marcel, and 
the sight of the fallen monster, had their effect upon the soldiers—they 
gazed with astonishment, but murmured not. 

‘* There were three,” cried Marcel, “‘ two only have been butchered. 
Citizens, they are women—help me to save the third.” 

An affirmative shout of willingness was the answer. The balcony 
was scaled — Marcel leading the party who joined him—he rushed past 
the bleeding bodies of the poor innocents who had fallen, into the midst 
of the house; the rafters glistened in the fitful breeze, and the 
beams crackled under his feet—amidst the dense smoke which still 
filled the more remote parts of the building, he forced his way—a 
dreadful crime had been committed, and Marcel had sworn never to 
leave the burning ruins, unless the unhappy girl, now become an 
orphan, was the companion of his return. In vain he sought—he 
could find no trace of her; the ames were towering up; every moment 
added to the perils of his position. Still he flinched not, failed not, 
till at the very last instant of hope, at the end of a corridor, of which 
the flames had only just seized hold, he saw a female figure stretched 
upon the floor. At one bound, he reached the spot w she lay, 
she was senseless and cold as death, but she yet breathed: Marcel 
raised her up, and placing her in his arms, retraced his hurried steps 
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along the burning floors till he again reached the balcony. His pre- 
cious burden was happily unconscious of the work of horror going on. 
The flames were already devouring the blood-stained bodies of her mo- 
ther and sister over which he had to tread. 

The ladder by which he had ascended, was steadied by the men be- 
low, and Marcel brought the rescued Innoeent safely to the ground. 
Then did his noble heart overflow—then did gratitude take place of in- 
trepidity, and tears fell from his eyes. 

* Let us, my friends,” said he, to the soldiers, ‘‘ complete this act of 
expiation which has been so well begun—let us protect this helpless 
girl who now has nowhere else to look for protection.” 

The appeal had its effect—the unfortunate creature was no longer an 
aristocrat—a royalist ; she was an orphan, whose mother and sister had 
been killed—a countrywoman, whom their captain had rescued from 
death—the sentiment expressed by Marcel, was unanimously adopted. 

The “ewer agp victim to political phrensy, watched over his 

charge with a fraternal solicitude, and suggested to his com- 
rades the absolute necessity of removing her from the dreadful scene 
of her distress and bereavement before she recovered sufficiently to be 
aware of what had happened; expressing his opinion that the right 
course to pursue, would be to place her in security at the first farm- 
house which they might reach—a proposition only rendered questionable 
by the fact, that the active operations of the revolutionists in advance 
had left scarcely a farm-house standing in their line of march. It is true 
that the houses of the ci-devant nobility and gentry had been specially 
marked for destruction by the levellers, and the axe and the firebrand had 
amply fulfilled their duty ; but when the bettermost dwellings were gone, 
the mad fury of popular desperation, which no argument can check, 
or no reasoning control, fell upon the farms and cottages. At Mar- 
cel’s suggestion, a sort of litter was constructed, upon which the poor 
sufferer was gently borne along ; nor was it for a considerable time that 
she evinced any symptom of returning consciousness, The moment at 
length arrived—the moment which Marcel, who had never quitted the 
side of the litter, so anxiously expected, and so deeply dreaded. 

In that moment a confused recollection of all the horrors to which 
she had been exposed, flashed into her mind ; she raised herself on the 
litter—she gazed about her—she found herself the prisoner of the 
men by whom she was surfounded—she gave another wild look around, 
~ hiding her face in her hands, one word only forced itself from her 
ips. 

‘** Mother—mother !” cried she, in an agony of doubt and fear. 

** Young lady,” said Marcel, “ assure yourself that you are in per 
fect safety—compose yourself—be calm,” 

“* But where?” cried the unhappy girl; ‘‘ where is my mother— 
where is my sister.—Oh! give them to me—bring them to me—why 
am I alone—whither are you taking me—why am I deserted—why 
unprotected 2” 

*“ You are neither,” said Marcel, in a soft and tender voice; ‘‘ you 
have a protector near you who,-from this day, will never desert you ; 
who will be ever ready to sacrifice his life and his fortunes for you— 
a friend whom misfortune has raised up to you. I am that friend 
—do not tremble—you have nothing to fear.” 
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‘¢ But my mother! my sister!” repeated the distracted girl, scarcely 
conscious who it was to whom she was speaking. 

“ Alas!’ said Marcel, ‘‘a heavy blow has fallen upon you-your 
mother and sister are no more—your peaceful home exists no longer— 
you have been preserved by almost a miracle. I swore to save you, and 
I have done it. I have need of all my firmness to keep these men m 
order—for your own sake do not unnerve me by the sight of your.sorrow 
—dry your tears—suppress your sighs—we have yet many difficulties to 
encounter—that we conquer them, depends upon your own resolution.” 

Mademoiselle de Souland was very young, but yet aware of the 
wisdom of the Captain’s advice. She struggled hard to conceal the 
agonies of grief which she was suffering, but again burying her face in 
her hands, implicitly yielded herself to the council and conduct of 
the stranger, who appeared to be so deeply interested in her fate. 

The first place at which they arrived, in which he could hope to find 
any thing like a suitable asylum for his fair charge, was Chatillon-sur- 
Sevres, which had already been taken and retaken twice by the Ven- 
deans, and the troops of the much-dreaded Westermann. Marcel 
looked forward anxiously to reaching this point, inasmuch as he had, 
some time before, been quartered in the house of a widow, one of its 
most respectable inhabitants. 

He lost not a moment in confiding Mademoiselle de Souland to the 
care of this exemplary woman; and having told her all that had hap- 
pened, succeeded in creating a warm feeling of sympathy in her heart for 
the young lady—not the less readily excited by the fact thatthe widow 
herself had suffered, sadly and deeply, during the civil war. Here the 
gallant Marcel left her—nor was it till time developed to the poor 

young lady all the dreadful circumstances connected with the death of 
her mother and sister, that she could duly appreciate the noble conduct of 
her preserver and protector. Time, also, soothed and softened the sor- 
rows of her heart, and the grief with which she continued for some 
months weighed down and oppressed, was not ee chequered 
with feelings of solicitude concerning her gallant and disinterested 


preserver. 

Constantly engaged in he vai campaigns in which “ regenerated 
France” was perpetually enjsaged—ordered from one place to another 
—either to attack or defend-—Marcel had no opportunity of seeing the 
orphan for many years; but she was never absent from his thoughts— 
the scene of devastation was constantly before his eyes. He con- 
trasted in his mind the death-like paleness of the unhappy girl, as he 
bore her, at the peril of his life, amidst the crackling ruins of her 
home, with the graceful gentleness of manner, and sweetness of expres- 
sion, which distinguished her when she so short,a time before, had joined 
her mother in welcoming him to their roof. In point of fact, throughout 
all the eventful scenes of his active life, even in the breach, or the battle- 
field, the thoughts nearest his heart, and dearest in his memory, were 
those of Mademoiselle de Souland. 

Time wore on, and the fortunes of war again brought Marcel into 
the neighbourhood of Chatillon; but he was no longer a captain—he had 
risen to the rank of brigadier, the reward of many meritorious services. 
The moment he had made the necessary disposition of his. tr he 
hastened to the house of the widow—the asylum of his beloved. In 
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that humble dwelling, in ber — mourning he found her, more 
lovely than even he had ever fancied her, ever in his brightest dreams. 
He approached her with mingled respect and tenderness, and tears filled 
her eyes as she extended her hand to welcome him. 

‘* Ah!” said she, endeavouring to conceal her emotion, “ how truly 
grateful I am for this visit! it was not until after we had parted that I 
was fully aware of the extent of my debt of gratitude to you for your 
noble conduct to me, and your endeavours to save those who are gone ; 
believe me, the recollection is engraved on my heart, and never will be 
obliterated.” 

** Those events,” said Marcel, ‘‘ are equally impressed upon my mind, 
and neither time nor space can efflace them. In the dark hour of death 
and danger, I swore to be your protector—that oath is registered in 
Heaven! You see before you a brother, who desires only to know your 
wants and wishes, to supply the one and realize the other; all I 
ask is, that wherever fate or fortune may lead or drive me, your thoughts 
may be with me; confide to me your sorrows and your hopes, and if 
fate should deny me the happiness of sharing them, it will be the first 
object of my life to secure your comfort and tranquillity. The events 
of that one dreadful day have linked us to each other inseparably.” 

Tears fell from the bright eyes of Mademoiselle de Souland, and 
Marcel if he wept not, felt as deeply as she did. She pledged herself 
to take no step in life without consulting him, and to keep him always 
acquainted with her circumstances and proceedings. He was delighted 
with her ready compliance with his wishes, and in the midst of vows 
and promises of friendship and esteem, forced himself away from her ; 
the impression being strong upon his mind that they should never meet 
again, 

f few days afterwards, Colonel Marcel was ordered to join the army 
of Italy. 

Time wore on, and neither the royalist lady nor the republican soldier 
forgot their vows. Whenever an opportunity offered, they corresponded 
with each other; those opportunities, however, grew more rare as the 
war advanced. 

When tranquillity was re-established in La Vendée, the orphan 
daughter of the murdered Madame de Souland was put into possession 
of her patrimonial estate ; the revolutionary government not having the 
power to order its sale, inasmuch as she, the representative of her family, 
had not emigrated. Her suit, however, had been zealously pressed by 
Marcel, who had become one of the most distinguished officers in the 
army of Italy, possessing in an eminent degree the favour and confi- 
dence of the First Consul, who readily gave his consent to the restitu- 
tion, which not only placed the young lady at her ease as to worldly 
mrt but promised peace and tranquillity for the rest of her 
life. 

Marcel followed his chief from Italy to Egypt, from Egypt to 
France; he was honoured, dignified, and decorated, but this elevation 
did not in the slightest degree weaken or change his feelings with re- 
gard to Mademoiselle de Souland. 

His efforts to restore her to her property, with all his acknowledged 
nobleness of heart and generosity of character, might perhaps have been 
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strengthened by a feeling of a tenderer nature than a mere sense of 
justice, and he might have looked forward at some future day to share 
the happiness he had secured for her. | Certain it is, that the greatest de- 
light he enjoyed during his long and hard-fought campaigns, was derived 
from the perusal of her letters, expressive as they were of wee of 
heart and ingenuousness of mind. Time and absence seemed to have 
increased and even changed the character of his affection for the 
amiable orphan, and he resolved the moment that circumstances per- 
mitted it, to avow his love for her, and solicit her hand. 

That moment arrived sooner than he expected, and after a separation 
of eight years, he availed himself of a temporary cessation of hostilities, 
caused by a hollow treaty of peace entered into with the enemies of 
France, to hasten to the object of his devotion and esteem. 

He reached her residence—all was calm and lovely—no vestige of 
the old house remained—a new and _ picturesque villa occupied its 
site—no sign was there of death, or blood, with which the scene had 
from the fatal day, too well remembered, been associated in his mind. 
The trees were covered with blossoms—the birds sang sweetly—the air 
was redolent of perfume—all seemed gay and happy. 

The moment the name of ‘‘ General” Marcel was announced, the 
mistress of the house flew rather than ran to greet and welcome him— 
she threw herself into his arms, and with an emotion to which sterner 
hearts than his are liable, he clasped her to his breast. 

‘* | promised,” said he, when he could speak, “I promised to return 
to you, and here I am; fortune has smiled on me, fate has been propi- 
tious—l have risen to the head of my profession—-I am rich and pros- 
perous—so am I changed ;—but as for you,-—I am the same as | was 
when we parted at Chatillon, or as I was in the hour which we must en- 
deavour to forget.” 

‘And truly worthy,” said Mademoiselle de Souland, “are you of 
the honours you have acquired. Come—come—sit down in my house 
—the house which you have restored to me, and where your life was 
risked to preserve mine. 

The General placed himself by her side, and gazed with delight upon 
those beautiful features, to which time had given a sweeter and tenderer 
expression, as he thought, than they even possessed at an earlier period of 
her life; he took her hand, pressed it to his lips, and drawing her closer 
to him, said, 

« For eight years I have delighted myself with a bright vision of 
happiness.—You alone can realize it—my future comfort depends on 
you, for those eight years 1 have loved you, dearly, devotedly.” 

‘* Oh, General! said Mademoiselle de Souland,” do not deceive 
yourself—do not mistake the interest which the peculiarity of my cir 
cumstances may have awakened in your mind for any other sentiment.’ 

" Assure yourself,” said Marcel, ‘“‘ mine is Love—pure, honest, and 
sincere.’ 

** Oh! donot, do not, say it,” sobbed the agitated girl ; “ let me love 
you as a sister, let me think of you as my kindest brdther—~as you have 
been and are my dearest friend—-thanks to your interest and power I 
am rich ; my family property is restored to me; but listen—hear me— 
a cousin of mine to whom I was engaged to be married, in the time of 
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our prosperity, who fought, and who has bled in the cause of the - 
ned oo long exile, a beggar—he comes to —. 
A few hours before my beloved mother’s death, she implored me to 
fulfil my pledge to him—+then, little thinking how many years were to 
elapse before it would be possible for me todo so, Her words still rin 
in my ear—can I break the promise I made to her—the vow I pled 

to him?” 

‘* No!” said Marcel, as firmly as he was able; his cheeks were pale, 
his lips quivered, and tears stood in his eyes. 

*‘ Beloved woman !” said he, ‘‘ be happy—to secure you that happiness 
was the object of my life—I had hoped to contribute to it—to share it— 
that is over, let me remain your dearest friend.” Having said which his 
countenance assumed another expression, and with a forced gaiety he 
added, 

‘¢ But, upon one condition: I must be presented to my rival—your 
marriage must take place immediately—let me at least haveAhe satis- 
faction of giving you to him ; let him receive the blessing at the hand of 
the brother whom Providence has given you.” 

The struggle was too much for the generous Marcel, the tears fell from 
his eyes. Mademoiselle de Souland wept bitterly, 

‘* Come, come,” said the General, ‘‘do not let.us be childish, my 
sacrifice is made—sorrow for me is useless—for you there is none. 
Now, tell me where I can find the happy object of your affections—we 
must be friends,” 

It is not to be supposed that this (heroic, it may be called) request 
was uncomplied with— Within two hours the distinguished General was 
at the door of the emigrant royalist. 

‘* Sir,” said he, as he entered the largest room of one of the smallest 
imaginable houses, ‘‘1 ought not, perhaps, to be entirely unknown to 
you ; am General Marcel. Mademoiselle de Souland, whose life I saved 
in the midst of the horrors and bloodshed in which her mother and 
sister perished, and whom I love better than my life, tells me that 
you are betrothed to her; with me, whatever she says is a com- 
mand. Yes, sir; even upon this important point, which utterly over- 
throws my hopes of future happiness and comfort. Here I am, for the 
purpose of entreating you to decide the question, which if left in sus- 
pense I am sure I should not have strength of mind to endure.” 

‘ Sir,” said the favoured lover, ‘* your history, so wonderfully and 
intimately connected with that of my cousin, has been long familiar to 
me—your noble frankness of manner demands a similar ingenuousness 
on my part. All her letters to you—all yours to her, since my return 
to France have been read by me; she consulted me; I advised her, 
I was charmed with the nobleness and disinterestedness of your af- 
fection for her; what has just occurred only proves the justice of my 
opinion of you.” 

‘* Well,” said the General, ‘‘ under these circumstances, you can have 
no wish to postpone your marriage —why was it delayed so long ?” 

‘* Because,” said the lover, “ till she had seen you, and told you all 
the circumstances, she did not feel herself at liberty to take so decisive a 
step without your consent; will you, indeed, General,” continued he, 
: _ this blessing to the other benefits you have conferred upon her 

amily ? 
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“ T will,” said Marcel, with great emotion; ‘ but it must be done 
quickly—I have made up my mind—come with me to her house——my 
sacrifice is made—but I cannot dwell upon it. Come—come—let it be 
to-day, hear her consent, and I will stay to see it ratified.” 

They walked together to the house of the lady; nothing remained to 
the completion of the happiness of the young 2008 but the celebration 
of the ceremony. In less than a week, Marcel led Mademoiselle de 
Souland to the altar, not as a bridegroom but a brother. He bore it 
calmly and firmly—there seemed no struggle of feelings in his mind 
until the pair were married—actually married. 

** You will be happy,” said he, as the ceremony ended, his heart 
beating, and his eyes again wet with tears; ‘‘ you must be happy—it is 
the dearest object of my hopes, the sincerest of my wishes—farewell ! 
I have seen you established—lI have seen you united to the man of your 
choice—adieu !—but sometimes think of the unfortunate Marcel.” 

Monsieur and Madame Cassan, for Madame Cassan had Mademoi- 
selle de Souland now become, clung round their noble benefactor. He 
embraced them affectionately, but the sight of their happiness he could 
not long have endured. He rejoined the army. 

Eleven years passed after this noble sacrifice and painful separation. 
Eleven years of hard fighting. Marcel was every where in the thick of 
it,—from West to North—from Austerlitz to Saragossa—from Vienna 
to Moscow—his influence with the upstart usurper gradually increased, 
and he was named General of Division, The assumption of Imperial 
authority, by the man who became what he was, by clambering over the 
ruins of royalty, produced for him, besides his decorations, a title; and 
the obscure workman, raised into notice at a period when the destruc- 
tion of the nobility was the first object of the wretches with whom he 
was linked, became, under the Napoleon usurpation, Count Marcel ; 
during which eleven years, such were the occupations of the ennobled 
mechanic, that very few letters passed between him and Madame Cassan ; 
those, however, which he did receive gave him great pleasure, as an- 
nouncing the happiness of the wife, and the gratitude to him, of the 
husband. 

All the glories of Count Marcel and his master, however, were 
destined to be dimmed, and evidently extinguished, by Wellington, 
the invincible; the British army defeated and defeated over and over 
again all the array of troops, gallant and experienced as they were, 
which the soi-disant Emperor could bring to face them. ‘What the 
French call the long unsullied purity of their soil, was violated, and the 
tramp of the stranger was heard in its plains, its villages, and its cities. 

All these reverses agitated Madame de Cassan only inasmuch as 
they might affect the Count Marcel. She had shuddered at the perils he 
had encountered amongst the snows of Russia, and in the inclemency 
of Beresina ; but she dreaded much more the effect likely to be pro- 
duced upon his mind by the overthrow of the Emperor, by whom he 
had been honoured, elevated, and decorated, but in whose downfall 
her loyal heart could not fail to rejoice. - 

The Imperial throne, based on usurpation and injustice, fell; but 
Count Marcel was one of those conscientious and consistent per- 
sons who boldly stuck by the wreck, even while the ship was sink- 
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ing- He did not quit Fontainbleau, until no Emperor remained in 
rance. 

During the eleven years which had passed since the day on which 
General Marcel made the noble sacrifice which we have recorded, his 
character had undergone an extraordinary change. Love no longer oc- 
cupied his heart—his friendship, his esteem, for Madame Cassan were 
as warm and intense as ever, but the current of his thoughts, the 
course of his ambition, were changed. He began to feel the approach 
of age—accelerated by the effects of the wounds he had received ; he 
became grave and thoughtful, and his mind adapted itself to pursuits 
not purely military; in fact, his ambition was to become one of the 
leading men in the empire. His hopes were realized, and when his 
master fell, he was as highly placed as subject well could be. 

When that fall occurred, and he unwillingly and tardily quitted Fon- 
tainbleau—all his greatness gone—his rank and titles gone, his 
thoughts reverted to the only two living beings in whom he had any in- 
terest. But what had happened? The throne of France was filled by 
the king whose restoration they had so long and so ardently desired— 
the head of that house, for which in sorrows and adversity they had suf- 
fered even unto the death, had been welcomed to his capital by the 
cheers and shouts of rejoicing millions, enraptured to be freed from 
the tyranny inherent in a liberal government. Marcel the great, 
although fallen Marcel, determined never to disturb the quietude and 
happiness of Madame Cassan and her husband, and resolved neither to 
visit, or write to her again. 

The calm which followed the joyous restoration and return of the 
Bourbons, was, as every body knows, soon broken by military dis- 
affection, and the escape of Bonaparte from his burlesque exile at 
Elba. It may easily be imagined that Count Marcel, favoured as he 
had been, by the f teaches chief, flew to welcome the arrival of his 
eagles again on the shores of France. 

In the mean time, and before Bonaparte’s escape—if it could be 
called an escape from a place in which he never was watched—Mon- 
sieur de Cassan, the husband of Marcel's love, had been sent for to 
Paris ; and by an impulse of gratitude, not always felt by very great 
personages towards very small ones, had been rewarded for all the 
sufferings he had undergone, and all the fidelity he had evinced, by a 
somewhat important office in the capital. Then came the hundred 
days—then came the glorious triumph of England, under Wellington, 
at Waterloo—then followed the surrender of General Bonaparte and his 
consequent banishment—then what happened to General Count Marcel, 
wounded and conquered like his master—who, however, was conquered 
without being wounded ?—Count Marcel was suspected and accused 
of having been concerned in a conspiracy, to the nature of which we 
need not here refer, but the effects of which France may long lament. 

The moment that Madame de Cassan heard that her protector—he to 
whom she owed her life and fortune, was compromised, her heart told 
her how to act. Her husband was established in his responsible office 
in Paris, she was living in the country, engaged in the education of her 
children, regardless alike of the troubles or pleasures of the capital. 
But her dearest friend—the man to whom she was indebted for her 
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existence, her competence, and her husband, was in danger. All thoughts 
—all considerations, gave way to her resolution to save him at all ha- 
zards, Quitting her tranquil home, and tearing herself away from 
her beloved family, she started for Paris. The moment her husband 
saw her he knew the motives of her hurried and lengthened journey. 

“ General Marcel,” said he, ‘is seriously implicated—you have 
come to rescue him—I will assist you; but I tell you he is as seriously 
implicated as either Ney or Labédoyére. He has some bitter personal 
enemies in the present government. I need not assure you that he 
may reckon at least upon one friend.” 

Madame de Cassan could only reply to this generous speech of her hus- 
band, by pressing his hand; her feelings for Marcel’s safety were seriously 
aggravated by the intelligence which she had received of his position, 
and she resolved to lose no time in endeavouring to discover the object 
of her solicitude. This, however, was no easy task ; her applications 
to his ancient companions in arms, were coldly received ; her entreaties 
for advice how to act with the greatest probability of success, produced 
no replies : until at length, and when she had begun almost to despair 
of having the power to be useful to him, one of his late aides-de-camp, 
still devoted to his chief, and convinced by her earnestness and solici- 
tude, of the sincerity and purity of Madame de Cassan’s views and in- 
tentions, disclosed to her the name of the person, who, in spite of the 
vigilance and frequent visits of the police, had ventured to afford 
the fallen favourite an asylum for the last few weeks. It required 
great caution, as well as trouble, to find out his retreat; at length she 
succeeded. 

The moment the Count beheld her, as she entered the door of the 
garret in which he was concealed, he started from the wretched couch 
on which he was sitting, and running to meet her, exclaimed with a 
countenance full of hope and joy, : 

‘‘ Fate cannot injure me now !—I care for nothing more—you have 
not abandoned me, and I am satisfied.” 

“‘ Nay,” said Madame de Cassan, ‘‘ what have I done for you? I 
came not here through flames and peril—I have not rushed amidst 
death and danger to serve and save you as you did for me on that fatal 
night, Iam here to endeavour to pay a debt of gratitude; are you 
willing to trust your life to the woman who owes her life to you ?” 

‘Angel of goodness!” said the General, falling on his knees, ‘‘ to 
you—to your cares—to your zeal—to your judgment, I too gladly com- 
mit myself.” 

‘‘Then come with me,” said Madame de Cassan; “ this moment 
come—another hour it will be too late—Fouché’s police are already 
aware of your hiding-place.” 

‘But whither am I to go?” said the General, astonished by the 
energy of his companion. 

‘*‘To my house—to my husband’s house here in Paris,” replied she, 
‘* for a time, and then with us to the quiet scenes of your noble devo- 
tion, and to my interests; there you will be safe. Ney, Labédoyére, 
and the others, who have taken part in recent events, are awaiting the 
decrees of justice. I comejto shield you from aculprit’s death—it is my 
duty—it is my right—you belong to me, for you are unfortunate; and 
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I shall exercise that right for your preservation, as you, in other (days, 
exerted yours for mine.” . 

Count Marcel, overcome by the unqualified avowal of his friend’s 
determination, followed her implicitly. Her husband’s carriage, which 
was waiting in an adjoining street, conveyed the anxious pair to his 
house. M. de Cassan received him warmly, embraced him, and by the 
shelter of his name, the credit of his office, and his unquestioned de- 
votion to the House of Bourbon, protected his political opponent in 
perfect safety, until after passing a feverish life in the capital for some 
time, the opportunity arrived for his removal to La Vendée. Then under 
the shade of M. de Cassan’s white cockades, the conspirator of the 
20th of March accompanied his intrepid protectress and her husband 
to the beautiful retreat, which she owed to his influence with the 
government now overthrown. 

Within one hour of Madame de Cassan’s visit to the place of Marcel’s 
concealment, whence she forced him, Decazes was aware of its locality, 
it was visited, searched—one hour too late. 

After all their cares and anxieties, the delight may easily be con- 
ceived with which they breathed the fresh air, and enjoyed the bright 
sunshine of nature, in scenes connected with a deep and thrilling interest 
to all the party. Marcel by degrees recovered his serenity of mind, and 
in the character of a distant relation of the mistress of the house, who had 
returned to France upon the restoration of her legitimate kings, he re- 
mained a resident there until a new change took place in the government. 
His name was then included in the amnesty which was spontaneously 
granted by an act of royal goodness and clemency. But when the 

events of 1830 brought into power those who were rejected in 1815, 


- Marcel (whose services Charles X. had accepted), refused all offers of 


em ployment which were made to him. 

e still lives—advanced in years, but weighed down more, perhaps, 
by the effects of his numerous wounds, than by age alone. His time is 
passed chiefly amidst Madame de Cassan’s growing family, in whose 
society his happiness consists; and often do these excellent friends 
think upon the events of their earlier lives, while contemplating the 
scenes in which at one period the revolutionary soldier saved the life of 
a royalist lady, and which at another, witnessed a proscribed Bona- 
partist borne to the hospitable roof of a minister of the Bourbon go- 
vernment for shelter and protection. ‘These thoughts bring tears into 
their eyes ; but strange as the events may be to which they thus recur, 
they serve to prove that there exists in this great and busy world 
something better and brighter even than glory—compassion for the un- 
fortunate ! 
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THE EARLY CAREER OF TALMA. 


TaLMa was nine years of age, and I seven, when we were placed 
both nearly at the same time in a school at Chaillot, kept by M. La- 
marguiére, 

Young Talma had just arrived from Loudun, where his father fol- 
lowed the profession of a dentist. M. Lamarguiére cherished a pas- 
sionate taste for the dramatic art, and with this taste he inspired his 
pupils; but the love of dramatic representation seems to be nataral to 
all young persons who are endowed with feeling and intelligence. Our 
schoolmaster, every year, set us to study the several parts of a tragedy, 
or a little comedy, which we performed on the day of the distribution 
of prizes. On our entrance at school, Talma and I were too late to 
obtain parts in Duclairon’s Cromwell, which was the piece selected for 
that year’s neg 

In the following year M. Lamarguiére, wishing to avoid those pieces 
which were performed at the ThéAtre Frangais, raked up an old tragedy, 
called Sinoris fils de Tamerlan, and distributed the parts for study among 
the scholars. This play was the production of a Jesuit, and had been 
written for performance by the pupils of the college of Louis-le~Grand. — 
To Talma was allotted the part of the brother of Sinoris, which he per- 
formed with great effect. I was to have recited about thirty lines in the 
character of a general of the Mogul conqueror; but a very serious 
fit of illness caused me to be removed from school before the day of 
performance arrived. I was thus deprived of the honour of appearing, 
at least for once, on the stage with my celebrated schoolfellow. The 
instinct of Talma’s future vocation was already decidedly developed, 
and he wrote, at the early age of twelve, a little piece, in Which our 
master discerned traits of dramatic genius. 

I was separated from Talma during the remainder of our boyish stu- 
dies, and I did not meet him again, until his second return from 
England, at the latter end of the year 1781. At that time we were 
both at the Collége Mazarin, he studying logic, and I attending the 
classes of natural philosophy and mathematics. We met together, 
almost every evening, at the residence of one of our fellow-students, 
whom, by reason of his seniority of age, joined to his staid conduct and 
character, we looked upon as a sort of Mentor. This young man was 
named Turlin: he was preparing for the bar, and was pursuing his stu- 
dies conjointly with Bellart and Bonnet, who were likewise our compa- 
nions. Many of the students of the Collége Mazarin, who used to 
assemble at Turlin’s little conversaziones, became, at a subsequent pe- 
riod, eminent in literature and science. 

At the age of eighteen Talma, whoalready mixed a great deal in society, 
was distinguished as one of the most agreeable young men in Paris, 
He possessed every qualification calculated to render him a favourite. 
A handsome person, elegant manners, without the least tinge of cox- 
combry, an excellent disposition, and talents highly cultivated by study. ° 
He moreover possessed an agreeable voice, and was a very pleasing 
singer, accompanying himself tolerably well on the guitar. He had an 
extensive acquaintance with French and English literature, and his 
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I shall exercise that right for your preservation, as you, in other ‘days, 
exerted yours for mine.” , 

Count Marcel, overcome by the unqualified avowal of his friénd’s 
determination, followed her implicitly. Her husband's carriage, which 
was waiting in an adjoining street, conveyed the anxious pair to his 
house. M. de Cassan received him warmly, embraced him, and by the 
shelter of his name, the credit of his office, and his unquestioned de- 
votion to the House of Bourbon, protected his political nent in 
perfect safety, until after passing a feverish life in the capital for some 
time, the opportunity arrived for his removal to La Vendée. Then under 
the shade of M. de Cassan’s white cockades, the conspirator of the 
20th of March accompanied his intrepid protectress and her husband 
to the beautiful retreat, which she owed to his influence with the 
government now overthrown. 

Within one hour of Madame de Cassan’s visit to the place of Marcel’s 
concealment, whence she forced him, Decazes was aware of its locality, 
it was visited, searched—one hour too late. , ; 

After all their cares and anxieties, the delight may easily be con- 
ceived with which they breathed the fresh air, and enjoyed the bright 
sunshine of nature, in scenes convected with a deep and thrilling interest 
to all the party. Marcel by degrees recovered his serenity of mind, and 
in the character of a distant relation of the mistress of the house, who had 
returned to France upon the restoration of her legitimate kings, he re- 
mained a resident there until a new change took place in the government. 
His name was then included in the amnesty which was spontaneously 
granted by an act of royal goodness and clemency. But>-when the 

events of 1830 brought into power those who were rejected in 1815, 


- Marcel (whose services Charles X. had accepted), refused all offers of 


em ployment which were made to him. 

e still lives—advanced in years, but weighed down more, perhaps, 
by the effects of his numerous wounds, than by age alone. His time is 
passed chiefly amidst Madame de Cassan’s growing family, in whose 
society his happiness consists; and often do these excellent friends 
think upon the events of their earlier lives, while contemplating the 
scenes in which at one period the revolutionary soldier saved the Fife of 
a royalist lady, and which at another, witnessed a proscribed Bona- 
partist borne to the hospitable roof of a minister of the Bourbon go- 
vernment for shelter and protection. ‘These thoughts bring tears into 
their eyes ; but strange as the events may be to which they thus recur, 
they serve to prove that there exists in this great and busy world 
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To Talma was allotted the part of the brother of Sinoris, which he per- 
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character, we looked upon as a sort of Mentor. This young man was 
named Turlin ; he was preparing for the bar, and was pursuing his stu- 
dies conjointly with Bellart and Bonnet, who were likewise our compa- 
nions. Many of the students of the Collége Mazarin, who used to 
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exquisite porenten of poetic beauty enabled him to recite, with im- 
t, 


pressive from the writings of the poets of both coun- 
tries. Such brilliant talents and accomplishments, could not fail to 
render him an especial favourite of the fairsex. Talma readily yielded 
to the attractions he inspired, and his. susceptible’ feelings, which’ 
oftener than once suffered a severe trial, excited conside uneasi- 
ness in the minds of his friends, myself among the rest. 

We were aware that his family destined him to be a dentist, and he 
had obediently, though with distaste, pursued the preparatory course of 
study requisite for that profession. He-had no disposition for any pur- 
suit which demanded laborious application; but by. encouraging his 
taste for poetry, the draina, and other elegant amusements, from which 
he derived pleasure, we hoped to rouse him from an indolence of mind 
into which he had sunk, and which we apprehended would prove fatal to 
his future welfare. All Talma’s young friends were, like himself, en- 
thusiastic admirers of the drama, and we all regularly attended the per- 
formances at the Théatre Francais. Mademoiselle de Saint-Val, the 
younger Brizard, Monvel, and pee were our especial favourites, and 
they attracted us to tragic performances. Youthful minds eagerly seek 
the gratification of powerful eimotions. 

One evening, Talma and a party of us attended the performance of 
** Cidipe,” and Larivs, who te that character, was rapturously ap- 
plauded. We did not enter into the general enthusiasm, and Talma, 
though profoundly attentive to the performance, nevertheless remarked 
our reserve. At the fall of the curtain, he turned to us and said, “ You 
do not join in the approbation. For my part I have been most at- 
tentively observing the performance of ‘* (Edipe,” and I am decidedly of 
opinion that Larive does not form a just conception of the part. I 
know that if I were to play it, I should do it. differently—quite dif- 
ferently !" We all applauded this opinion, it seemed to reveal the in- 
stinct of the future tragedian. 

Next day Talma made Turlin the confident of his wish to appear on 
the stage. This confession was made not without considerable fear and 
hesitation. With the most amiable qualities of heart and disposition, 
our young Mentor combined that purity of manners, which is the off- 
Spring of sound moral principle and religious sentiment. 

Talma naturally feared he should incur the censure of Turlin, and 
accordingly he was very agreeably surprised to hear the following words 
of encouragement: “ It will be much better, my dear Talma, to study 
seriously, and endeavour to become a great actor, if you feel that 
possess the talent for it, than to waste your energies as you do, in idle 
and dissipated amusements.” 

Stimulated by this, and by still greater encouragement on the part 
of other friends, Talma learned and recited to us the parts of Xiphares, 
Hippolyte, Egiste, &c. We were pleased with his accurate 
of theses characters, his graceful action and elocution. But we sought 
in vain for the fire of genius; he did not succeed in producing any pow- 
erfal emotion. However, not wishing that he should be influenced 
solely by our estimate of the probable chances of his success; we re- 
commended him to consult the opinion of some acknowledged judge of 
histrionic talent. 
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For this purpose he addressed himself to Mademoiselle de Saint-Val 
(Alziari de Roquefort). She was an actress of brilliant and highly- 
cultivated talent, and she was the favourite of our little knot of college 
companions. When only seventeen years of age, I had broken a lance 
in-her cause with the celebrated advocate, Gerbier, who was the declared 

artisan of Madame Vestris, the rival of Mademoiselle deSaint-Val. This 
lady expressed the most encouraging opinion of Talma; but, before she 
could form a definitive judgment, she wished to see him perform in pub- 
lic at one of the ThéAtres Bourgeois. He accordingly made his appear- 
ance at the Théatre de Doyen, and he chose for his debut the character 
of Setde, in ‘‘ Mahomet.” 

The following will afford an idea of the manly frankness which was a 
distinguishing feature in Talma’s character, whilst at the same time, it 
shows that he was not wanting in that diffidence which almost invariably 
accompanies real talent. When announcing his intended début to 
Turlin, he said, ‘‘ You, and the rest of my friends, will, I hope, come 
and. see me; for by you I wish to be judged. You are well ac- 

uainted with the works of our dramatic authors ; and you are so much in 
the habit of witnessing theatrical performances, that you cannot fail to 
perceive, whether or not I understand my part, or whether I play it in 
a way to fix the interest of the audience. If you should not think me 
capable of one day or other becoming a great actor, I will not expose 
myself to the risk of becoming one of the crowd of second or third rate 
performers. I therefore demand of you, as an act of friendly service, 
that after having seen me perform, you will tell me honestly whether 
you think I have any chance, with time and study, of rising to the level 
of Lekain or Monvel.. Your opinion, shall determine my future course. 
I fear that Mademoiselle de Saint-Val has judged me with too much 
indulgence, because perhaps she perceives in me indications somewhat 
more promising than fall to the share of others who have appealed to 
her opinion.” 

We all attended Talma’s début, which to the best of my recollection 
took place about the year 1783.. The admiration he excited was en- 
thusiastic, and certainly there had never before been witnessed on the 
boards of a Thé&tre Bourgeois, so much talent combined with physical 

ualifications, eminently fitted for imbodying the intelligent conce 
tions of a character. Unfortunately for us and Talma, we went to 
theatre accompanied by involuntary prejudices. We feared that the 
dissipated habits in which he had recently indulged, might have had 
the effect of blighting the freshness of his feelings. Put what was still 
worse, we were full of recollections of Monvel in the character of Setde, 
We all agreed, that the most powerful emotions we had ever experienced 
in. a theatre, had been excited by the pathetic and truly sublime 
acting of that.great tragedian in the same part. Whilst listening to the 
lines recited by Talma, our thoughts were filled with recollections of 
Monvel. We remembered his penetrating looks, his expressive 
tures and action, the impassioned tones of his voice—every incident, 
every line of the part brought him before us, and this continual compa- 
rison, threw the débutant into the shade. In short, Talma f; to 
excite in us any emotion. He seemed, if I may use the expression, to 
tear the passion to rags, without moving the feelings of his audience, 
May.—vot. LV1. NO. CCXXI. Cc 
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His greatest efforts ap to us to be merely an ineffectual straggle of 
art against nature, and they left us cold and unmoved. The remembrance 
of Monvel had revived pew old impressions. When we assembled 

her in the apartments of Turlin, our opinion was unanimous. 
“ Judging,” we said, ‘from the effect produced upon us by this’ per- 
formance, Talma appears to possess every qualification requisite to en- 
sure his success, except the one most essential, le feu sacré.” 

But how erroneous was our judgment! The latent spark was within 
him, and time and study alone were wanting to rouse the sacred fire. 
Turlin had pledged himself to sincerity. Talma demanded his opinion, 
and our Mentor gave it without reserve. Talma appeared disappointed. 
But he reposed perfect confidence in our judgment; and firm to the 
resolution he had formed, he renounced the stage, in spite of the en- 
couragement held out to him by Mademoiselle de Saint-Val. He once 
more applied himself to study for the profession marked out for him by 
his father. 

Occupations totally dissimilar from those of my old college compa- 
nions separated me from their society, and caused me to relinquish my 
hitherto frequent attendance at the theatres. Three years elapsed be- 
fore I again saw Talma. About the end of the year 1787, I happened 
to meet M. Catty,* who informed me that Talma, by the advice of se- 
veral of the most celebrated actors of the day, had'determined to appeal 
against our judgment. He had earnestly resumed his dramatic studies, 
and had again appeared on the stage. 1 took advantage of a spare 
evening to go and see him. He performed Saint-Albin in the ** Pére 
de Famille.” 1 was perfectly astonished at the impressive effect pro- 
duced by his oe nagar It was characterized from beginning to end 
by talent and feeling. The feu sacré was now plainly discernible. 
At the conclusion of the play, I went up into Talma’s box. When he 
beheld me, his countenance betrayed an expression of uneasiness. I 
could perceive that the recollection of the judgment I had formerly 
‘engage upon him, at that moment occurred to his mind. I offered 

im my hand, which he received with friendly cordiality; but when I 
congratulated him on his performance, he evidently entertained some 
doubt of my sincerity. ‘‘ You ought to know me well enough,” said I, 
‘to be assured, that if 1 could not offer you sincere congratulations, I 
would not have presented myself here.” His countenance brightened 
up, and he requested that I would see him in the character of Egiste in 
*Merope,” in which he had appeared with very great success. His 
conception of that character struck me as being perfect, and his manner 
of playing it quite original. I was delighted with his performance, in 
spite of my recollections of Monvel and Mole. 

After Talma’s first marriage, from 1791 to 1795, I maintained a re- 
gular and uninterrupted association with him, His house was the fre- 
quent resort of a chosen circle of friends, and these les owed no 
small share of their attraction to Talma’s amiable accomplished 
wife, Julie. Chamfort, La Harpe, Charles Pougens, Mademoiselle 
Desgardins, and numerous other persons of distinguished talent, were 
his frequent guests, 
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Employment in the public service, removed me from Paris, as a 
place of permanent residence, for the space of twenty years. But, 
during my occasional visits to the capital, Talma was one of the friends 
from whom I always experienced the most cordial reception. We often 
dined together, either at his house or that of some mutual friend, 
Among our intimate companions on these occasions was angen, the 
orientalist. I remember, at one of these dinners in 1804, was 
very low-spirited; he had been vexed by the bitterness manifested 
against him by our former Professor Geoffroy. 

We endeavoured to console him by alluding to. the characters in 
which he had appeared with triumphant success ; for example, Cinna, 
Nicomede, and Nero, in ‘‘ Britannicus,” At the mention of this last 
character, I remarked, ‘‘ As to Nero, I will not compliment you on 
that; for, to speak conscientiously, I thought your performance of it 
but indifferent. It appeared to me to be mere declamation from be- 
ginning to end,” 

. “ Bah!” exclaimed Talma; and then, as if suddenly recollecting 
himself, he said, ‘‘ How long is it since you saw me play that cha- 
racter ?” 

‘* Eight or nine years ago,” I replied. 

‘‘ Oh, then your observation is perfectly correct. At that time I had 
no idea of the character, and I did as Lekain used to do in the early 
part of his career, I raved like a maniac. But I have studied the part 
profoundly since then. Come and see me perform it, and I am sure you 
will admit that I have improved.” 

Some one present then adverted to his masterly performance of 
Cinna, on which he remarked, “ It is Monvel to whom all the praise is 
due. It is only through his performance of Augustus, that I was 

enabled to produce effect in the character of Cinna. In the grand 
scene with him, my action drew down torrents of applause; but I 
merely acted under the influence of the impressions produced on me by 
the wonderful power of Monvel. When Augustus says to Cinna, 
who interrupts him, 


“Tu tiens mal ta promesse ; 
I] n’est pas temps ; sieds-toi,’ 
I fell involuntarily into the chair, like a man struck down.” 
The conversation next turned on his performance of Oreste in “* An- 
dromaque,” and high admiration was expressed of his manner of de- 
livering the celebrated monologue, commencing, 


“€ Que vois-je ? est ce Hermione ?” 


I had not at that time seen him perform Oreste, and I requested that 
he would give me an idea of his style of delivering the monologue. He 
did so, and then turning to me he said, “‘ Do you recollect the manner 
in which Larive used to give it? With what an ironical tone he ut- 
tered the words — 


“*Elle me redemande et son sang et sa vie.’” 


_ “ But in my opinion, Oreste is far from intending to convey an expres- 
sion of irony. In his overwhelming despair he retraces his crimes,.recals 
the motive which impelled him to commit them, and the reward that 
c 2 
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awaits him,—-whilst he speaks sobs should impede his utterance.” 
Then reciting, with appropriate action, the lines to which he alluded, 
he brought the character before us as vividly as if he had been on the 
stage,—we beheld Orestes stamped with the seal of fatality, and the 
words he uttered thrilled us with horror. 

Napoleon always cherished a sincere friendship for Talma, who had 
known and performed some acts of service to the emperor when he was 
only General Bonaparte. Many anecdotes relative to Napoleon and 
the great Roscius are on record. The following trait was related to 
me by Talma himself : 

One morning when he was breakfasting with the First Consul, the 
conversation turned on the play of the preceding evening, ‘*/La Mort de 
Pompée,” which piece had been revived by Bonaparte’s order. ‘* You 
represented Ceesar admirably,” said he to Talma; ‘‘ but when he ad- 
dresses to Ptolemy the words— 

*« * Connaissez-vous Cesar de lui parler ainsi, &c.,’ 
you appeared to me to have borrowed the tone of a club orator. Re- 
member Ceesar was any thing but a jacobin, and when he + oer in 
the presence of Roman officers, what he says is official. ides,” 
continued he, “ what is said by such persons (Ceesar, Mahomet, and 
myself, for example) is very different from what they think.” 

Then commenting on the actor who played the part of Ptolemy, he 
remarked that he gave too servile a colouring. to the character. 

“ Corneille, it is true,” pursued he, ‘ has not made that prince hold 
avery high tone. He offers Cesar his crown, but that is use he 
conceives himself forced todo so. Yet, even with humble lan age, it 
is possible to preserve a dignified bearing. He is a king, and a king, 
whatever he may say, never degenerates into meanness of attitude and 
gesticulation.” Corneille’s play reminded the Consul of Egypt and 
the expedition. Whilst conversing with Talma on that subject, he re- 
lated to him that at the first moment when he set foot in Egypt, he 
stood for some time gazing around him in silent contemplation. Cast- 
ing his eyes on the ground, his attention was arrested by an object 
which was lying on the sand at his feet. On picking it up, he found it 
to be an antique cameo; but what was his astonishment, when he dis- 
covered that the head wrought upon it presented a striking likeness to 
his own. ‘“ Madame Bonaparte,” said he, ‘‘ shall show it you one of 
days, and you will be struck with the closeness of the resem- 
ance.” 

At the time when Talma related this anecdote to me, he had not seen 
the cameo, and therefore could not appreciate the correctness of the 


augury it was supposed to convey. is ete 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PETER PRIGGINS, 


COLLEGE SCOUT AND BEDMAKER. 


I am not vain enough in my old age to fancy that any body, except 
my own family, out of St. Peter’s College, Oxford, cares one farthing 
about the sort of life that I, Peter Priggins, have led for pron drrrend 
years; though some people, either from curiosity, or because they have 
nothing better to do, are always poking their noses into other people's 
concerns, instead of reserving them for their legitimate uses—snuff and 
pocket-handkerchiefs ; for I do not reckon the pulling of a man’s nose 
out of his face, for having insulted you, putting that nose of his toa 
legitimate use. A nose, in my Opinion, was never intended to be 
manipulated, except through the medium of a Bandana. 

Some impertinent people might, therefore, be inclined to ask, why I, 
Peter Priggins, forced myself upon the stage of life for public inspec- 
tion; like a patent Pumpometer, or any other new article of luxury; 
and, however irrelevant the query may seem to decent members, of 
society, I think—at least I feel that I ought to think it not unbecoming 
of me to answer it. 

My reasons then for publishing my “ life and times,” are these: In 
the first place, for my own amusement and to gratify—I don’t conceal 
it—that vanity to which, as an Oxford man, I have a right to lay claim. 
After spending all my best days—that is, the days when I was worst 
off—in the service of my college, its members have justly secured my 
otium cum dignitate, by the weekly donation—exhibition would be more 
collegiate—of one pound one; this, together with the savings from my 
many years’ peculium, and those little scrapings unknown to all but 
the fraternity of scouts or gyps, as the Cambridge men call them, enable 
me to have daily my “ pint of wine and a candle;” and as I crack my 
nuts and my jokes alternately—a trick I learned from one of our Bur- 
sars—to think of “the days when I was young,” and speculate on the 
destiny of many “a light of other days,” and wonder; and, as I am 

told, grumble at the mighty changes I have witnessed in ‘ my times” 
in. Oxford. | 

But my principal motive—and a most disinterested one it must. be 
allowed to be—is, by publishing some events that have occurred in my 
times, to remove as much as possible of that ignorance which is ob- 
servable every where out of Oxford, by allowing all those who can prove 
an alibi, to havi an insight into what goes on im Oxford; and, but 
that's no one’s else's business but my own, to apply the proceeds, if 
ony to ‘increase my little store, and keep my sons and daughters at 

ome.” : 

I could mention another reason for my boldness in going to press (I 
believe that the crack term), and I think that reason a strong one. It is 
possible—possible I say, and grieved I am to say it, that Oxford may be an- 
nihilated, though we, of course, shall resist to the last ; or, which is almost 
as bad, so thoroughly amalgamated by the in-pourings of our “ dissent- 
ing brethren,” which, I believe, is the correct designation of those de- 
signing individuals, that, like an ‘‘ old friend with a new face,” as I call 
my grandfather's watch with its new dial-plate, that its former comely 
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features may be entirely obliterated by this unsightly new epidermis of 
dissent. I give, therefore, the manuscript of my records of the ‘ good 
old days,” to be deposited in the ark of the university amongst other 
valuables; and lest in troublous times, the hands of rude men should 

(lute and plunder that sacred chest—though they’ll be puzzled to find 
it, because it ‘‘ shape hath none,”—I would foil their base attempts to 
destroy my “‘ lays of the olden time,” by enabling the scattered myriads 
of Oxonians to keep each a copy in his own patent, fire-proof, un- 
pickable-by-any-key-but-the-right iron chest; and my publisher ob- 
serves, that no man ought to be without one copy at least. 

Before I proceed any further, it may be necessary to explain to the 
reader who is amazed at my erudition, that though a scout and bed- 
maker, I am not an uneducated man; I am not at all inclined to doubt 
that the superiority of my language has astonished him, if he is not 
an Oxford man; but that, as I said before, is easily explained away in 
Oxford, how I acquired so much learning, will appear hereafter. 


“ Quid Domini faciant audent cum talia Fures.” 


If scouts can write thus, what cannot their masters do? That’s 
what we Oxford men call an induction. My father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather, not omitting some of the collaterals, masculine and 
feminine, maternal and paternal, have all devoted their energies to pro- 
moting the comforts of the graduates and undergraduates of St. 
Peter’s College for a century past or more; for, like the.Medes of old, 
with us the son of a cook was brought up as a cook, and the son of a 
scout or bedmaker looked to succeed his father in the same profession. 
This rule did not apply to the offices of college butler, or porter; they 
were always filled by the favourite butler and coachman of the head 
of the college, at the time the vacancy occurred. The height of our 
ambition—I speak of the Priggins family, was the place of common- 
room man, and my father’s portrait now decorates our common-room 
in consideration of fifty years servitude in that capacity. 

I was his deputy from the time his “‘ hand forgot its cunning,” after 
the twelfth bottle—for port wine was drunk in those days, and so were 
some of its drinkers ;—but that’s parenthetic—and tea was scarce then, 
if not unknown. As tea has cheapened, humbug has progressed. 

My mother was fortunately a very pretty woman, and my father fell 
so suddenly and desperately in love with her one day on visiting the 
village where she dwelt, and which was the favourite summer’s resi- 
dence of one of his masters, that he married her in less than a week, 
and was blessed with my appearance in rather less than seven months. 
The young squire did not forget his protegée, who had been lady’s- 
maid at the Hall, and promised to provide for her first-born, if it proved 
a boy. Well! I was a boy, and reckoned more like the squire than 
my own mother’s husband; and he, the squire, kept his word, for he 
sent mother half a bacon-hog, as a delicacy during her recovery; and 
me, a basket of cherries and plums, which being administered injudi- 
ciously, stones and all, had very nearly provided for me for ever. 

I don’t know how it was, but father never took to me so kindly as 
he did to the rest of his children; he hated my black hair and eyes, 
because his own were vice versd, which he construed, a horse of 
another. colour; and in consequence, my mess was generally the re- 
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verse of Benjamin's, though my coat resembled Joseph's, being of 
many colours from numerous patchings. 

Through the interest of our principal, I got an appointment as a 
chorister, and having a clear voice, and a good, though very eccentric 
singing-master, I soon became a pet with the men, both graduates and 
aaraak ae ; and many a good blow-out, as the Eton men say, have 
I got for singing a song or two—but more of this by and by. All went 
smoothly with me for a few years, and I got a tolerable smattering of 
Greek and Latin, considering the time I was obliged to devote to music 
and singing; but at last my voice was broken, and then my head, and 
at last my spirits, for I could not sing a note, and I was cast aside like 
a cracked flute by my former patrons. So I threw off my gown—set up 
my cap for a cockshy, and told the governor flatly and plainly, I would 
be a scout and nothing else. He grumbled at first, but upon consider- 
ing that as a parson, for he meant me to take orders, I might be lucky 
enough to get a chaplaincy of sixty or seventy pounds a year, and be 
obliged to buy my own clothes, &c. Whereas, as a bedmaker, at 
which dignity I had an excellent prospect of arriving, I should make 
my hundred and fifty pounds per annum, and be well clothed and 
fed, besides putting by a few little et ceteras. 

I entered on my duties under my governor, and since then, have 
never regretted my choice. I have been scout’s boy—the dirtiest spe- 
cimens of puerility to be found are those boys—scout, bedmaker, and 
common-room man, and in ail these offices I have seen and heard a few 
things, which would rayther astonish the world if they were divulged ; 
but my grand principle through life has been ‘‘ Never spLit.” I mean, 
as sayings and doings occur to me, to note those which may be pub- 
lished without hurting the feelings of any individual—without an 
order or arrangement. Like the Irish beggar, I shan’t “ wait to pick 
them, but take them as they come.” 

I recollect one evening asI was putting the third bottle of port on the 
common-room table, when the small party seated there seemed determined 
to be cozy, and have one more bottle and a rubber, their arrangements 
were suddenly and unexpectedly interrupted by the entrance of an indivi- 
dual, so thoroughly enveloped in great coats and handkerchiefs, that until 
he unrolled himself like a mummy, we failed to recognise our Bursar. He 
had just returned from a journey, apparently tedious and disagreeable, 
and as it had been raining in earnest and those stinking Mackintoshes 
were not then invented, he was pretty well soaked through. 

After he had changed his dripping garments, and stowed away a 
basin of warm soup and a glass or two of sherry, he joined the common- 
room party and made play at the port. 

His remarks on the weather, the state of the roads, and his evident 
lowness of spirits, led the others to make inquiries as to the cause of 
his journey and his sudden return; and as his answer involved the fate 


of an old brother collegian, all idea of whist was given up for 


THE BURSAR’S TALE. 
‘‘ Peter,” said he to me, ‘‘ remove the decanters and bring in the 


largest bowl filled with good egg-flip, for ere I get to the end of my 
tale, my hearers will require some thing consolatory, and so shall I.” 
After tasting and signifying his approbation of my brewing, by a pe- 
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culiar twinkle of the eye, which to me was masonic, he put his feet on 
the fender, and thus began : 

‘*Go where you will, you are sure to meet with some one whom you 
know, or by whom you are known, and take up any one of the noome- 
rous Noospeepers (cocknice dictum) and the chances are that before you, 
have skimmed it through, for no one reads a paper nowaday—you 
recognise some old friend or acquaintance as having been buried, mar- 
ried, or in some other unpleasant predicament. To me, the only pure 
enjoyment of the broad sheet is as an accompaniment obligato to my 
matutinal mocha, over a good fire, si hyems erit, or with open case- 
ments, when Sirius rages. I feel primed then for the day, and ready to go 
off any where at amoment’s notice. A few weeks since, when the papers 
were very dull, before the elections were even anticipated, and I was 
seeking solace amidst horrid murders, shocking suicides, and conversa- 
tional crim. cons, I was attracted by an article, copied from a Cornwall 
County Chronicle, which ran thus :—‘‘ Accident at sea-—one man 
drowned—name unknown—boy—the only one on board—saved—but 
life almost extinct; further particulars.” In a few days afterwards, it 
was quite clear that some penny-a- -liner had discovered the value of the 
‘“‘event that had just come off,” and had exercised his verbosity on the 
occasion, or in other words, ‘‘ made the most of it.” Compressing the 
column and half into plain English, I found that Mr. Heavysides, the 
county coroner and &c., had sat for six hours (and twelve substantial 


yeomen), on the body of one Samuel Smith, who was drowned by the 


upsetting of his favourite yacht, the Merry-go- -round, while sailing in the 
bay of Trevenny, on the coast of Cornwall, as was proved by the evi- 
dence of his servant, James Jobs, the boy, sixty years old, who nar- 
rowly shared his master’s fate, but was saved by squatting classically 
on the keel, like Bacchus on a beer-barrel. The only cause alleged 
was ‘‘want of ballast,” and the verdict was, of course, “ found 
drowned” on the man, and ‘‘ overset”’ on the boat, which was accord- 
ingly very properly deodanded, and sold again immediately to give Mr. 
Heavysides and his substantial jurymen another opportunity of resting 
his and their ponderous person and persons, by sitting on the unfortu- 
nate purchaser. 

The name struck me. I had known a Sam Smyth of our College, 
intimately, some years ago, and I fancied it must be my old chum; but 
all my doubts on the subject were ended by the butler’s boy, who next 
morning brought me a letter to this eflect, as nearly as I can re- 
collect. 


** Reverend Sir, 
** As sole executor and residuary legatee of Rev. Samuel Smyth, 
suddenly and accidently deceased, we beg your earliest personal (if 


convenient) attendance at Trevenny, Cornwall, to settle matters in 
question. 


‘* We have the honour to be, &c. &c. 
‘* NiBsON AND INKSPOT, 
‘* Attorneys-at-Law and Solicitors. 


‘* To Rev. the Bursar, 
** St. Peter's College, Oxon.” 
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Pithy and pertinent, I thought; but thoughts, I thought again, 
would not satisfy Messrs. Nibson and Inkspot. I accordingly availed 
myself of a seat on the box of the Neck-or-Nothing opposition fast 
coach, and by great good luck, or rather, perhaps, by the doctrine of 
chances, as the Neck-or-Nothing had upset the day before, and killed 
“the best whip on the road, four outsides, and crippled an in,” I 
arrived in safety at Trevenny, and looking out for the largest red- 
house in the town, with the largest brass-plate on a green door, of 
course found the domicilium of the solicitors, or as they, eschewing com- 
mon law, in common with all country lawyers, preferred being termed 
conveyancers, a term their clients seldom hesitated besto ving on them 
at the end of each term, but especially at Christmas. 

I gave a pretty considerable loud rat-tat at the green door, to let them 
know I was not come to a common lawyer’s on common business, and 
was congéd by a cringing crop-haired clerk into ‘‘ the office,” and 
informed that Mr. Nibson was just now very particularly engaged 
with a client on very particular business, but would feel particular 
pleasure in waiting on me as soon as the particular consultation was 
over. Mr. Inkspot was gone into the country on very particular busi- 
ness, and Mr. Closecrop vanished backwards, with a wriggle and a 
twist and my card in his hand, like an eel in a {well politely de- 
clining a sniggler’s offer of a lobworm. 

I endeavoured to amuse the interesting company in which I was left— 
my own—by reading the various titles on sundry tin boxes, painted 
raisin fashion in Japanese, and conspicuously chalked with all the 
great names in the neighbourhood ; and by walking to the windows, and 
returning the stares of the natives-——a very primitive set. I admired the 
neat little church, and snug parsonage, as I supposed it was, just over 
the way; an edition of a house in 24mo, as compared with the quarto, 
with extra margin, and well gilt, of Messrs. Nibson and Inkspot, and 
was just beginning to philosophize on the enormous wealth of the 
established church, and her overpaid ministers, when the door opened 
suddenly, and admitted an homuncule, of about four feet three, very 
dapper in appearance, and over obsequious in manner. His dress was 
anomalous; he wore round his neck, if neck it might be called which 
was a mere point of junction of the head to the shoulders, a sky-blue 
stock, over which the cheeks crushed down a pair of rounded collars, 
worked at the edges; a rose-coloured dressing-gown, of some tarnished 
fabrique, and a suit of nankeen dittos; that is, unnameables and gai- 
ters in continuation. 

I afterwards learnt that Mr. Nibson’s begetter had been confidential 
agent, steward, &c. &c., to the Right Honourable) Lord Viscount 
Rentborough, who, from the badness of the times, and other causes, 
was compelled to live abroad to retrench—that is, to spend all his in- 
come, and a little more, at Naples, or Florence, instead of at Trevenny 
Park. Nibson, sen., had already closed his accounts with his master 
here below, and had luckily, so far, avoided the example of extrava- 
gance set him by his employer that he had died ‘‘ warm,” and established 
Nibson, jun.,as confidential agent, &c., in his room, with the additional 
advantage of a legal education, and a brass plate on his door, legibly 
inscribed, attorney-at-law. Several excellent farms in the neighbour- 
hood, formerly belonging to Trevenny Park, had been sold, it was said ; 
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the purchasers’ persons were never known—but what matter ?—Nibson, 
jun., received the rents and profits for them, and doubtless took a re- 
ceipt in full. 

Inkspot, as I learnt from the same source, the landlord of the Rent- 
borough Arms, was a lusus nature, he had no earthly father! The 
entry in the parish register described him as unlawfully begotten, &c. 
&c., on the body of Mary, the dairy-maid at Trevenny Park. He was 
educated, first at Christ's Hospital, and afterwards at the freeschool at 
Trevenny, where he always had plenty of pocket-monev and eatables, 
particularly custards and syllabubs ; a pony toride out with the hounds, 
and, at a suitable age, was notched, as he called it, alluding to his inden- 
tures, to Nibson, with one-third of the business in prospective. No one 
Anew whose son he was, but old Nibson paid his bills, and the Viscount 
tipp'd him, whenever he met him; but I shall introduce him presently. 
After Nibson had bobbed twenty times consecutively, as nearly as I 
could calculate, he pointed to a chair, and with difficulty placing him- 
self on another, so as to make one foot rest on the ground, he applied 
his mouchoir (a very handsome green silk, with geranium-flowered 
border) to his eyes, or rather his cheeks, for they acted as two aa ata 
to protect his optics, and pointing with his thumb “ over the left,” 
the sly Kittle parsonage I had before observed, uttered a deep sigh. 

** Really, Mr. Nibson,” said I, after due consideration, 6 L cannot 
quite understand your opening of the case.” 

“ He lived there,” sighed Nibson, ‘ pectore ab imo, 
from no great distance. 

“ He! who?—what my old friend, Sam Smyth?” 

“ Yes, sir; the Reverend Samuel Smyth, our never-to-be-enough- 
regretted curate. The parties of whose death we instructed you—buried 
yesterday—wouldn’ tkeep—weatherhot—blow-flies—un-keep-off-able.” 

** Really,” said I, ‘* Mr. Nibson, your concise summons to Trevenny 
rather surprised me, as I have not seen my old college chum for many 
years ; but being an idle man just now, and having: a remembrance of 
our former intimacy at Alma Maier, I am here to do what little good I 
can for his wife and family—if he has left one.” 

“« Sir,” said Nibson, “ he was not married, luckily.”—(Nibson was— 
‘‘ Equam servare memento,” he construed mind and be a slave to 
your wife”). ‘* And I fear that the duties of the executorship will be 
hardly compensated by the profits of the residuary legateeship !” 

‘“« He was poor, then ?” 

“Very; though the curacy is a good one as times go—lots of ap- 
plicants for it. “He’re the rector—give a title—snug house—45/. per 
annum—surplice fees—now and then two guineas for a new vault— 
dinner at the park, Sundays, when the family’s at home. Living dirt 
cheap, if a man’s fond of fish—population small—soles abundant— 
capital fried !” 

“‘ Did my poor friend manage to keep himself, his horse, his yacht, 
the Merry-go-round, and James Jobs, on 45/. per annum ?” 

* Oh, no 1—lucky man! got 20. additional for one duty a Sunday 
at Pendean—only four miles off—nice walk over the cliffs, N nee? 
in windy weather—besides he was c apital shot—gun kept him in fles 
and fowl—splendid fisherman—Merry-go-round and Jem Jobs pro- 
fitable concerns. My partner, Isaac Inkspot, nice young man—rather 
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too tall for a lawyer—obliged to stoop to his work, instead of — 
up in his profession—hah !—oh ! hum !—he !—lodged with him—too 
half the house off his hands, and lent him his housekeeper when he 
didn’t want her himself—liberal man—very !” 

‘* Then I think,” said I, ‘* the better plan will be to go at once to 
the parsonage, and search his division of the house for the will, and 
examine the property.” 

“Certainly,” said Nibson—*“‘ anticipatory proposal! But first allow 
me to introduce my excellent partner—Mr. Inkspot—Reverend the 
Bursar, gent. from Oxford ; executor and residuary legatee of our poor 
parson ; put in his appearance at once.”’ 

Mr. Inkspot had evidently been out * on very particular business in 
the country,” if one might judge by his appearance—he was, in person 
the exact antithesis of Nibson, stood six-feet-two or three, very scraggy 
and very loose; his dress was buckskins and tops, with broad Brum- 
magem persuaders annexed—a green coat of the species formerly called 
duckhunters, but modernized into cutaways; buff waistcoat, large 
shawl neckerchief, an Osbaldeston tile, as he called his hat—with a glass 
fixed to the brim, for he professed shortsightedness, and a hunting- 
whip handle, the lash being removed, under his arm. 

‘* Ah, Nibby!—do?” in the tone familiar. ‘‘ Reverend sir, most 
obedient!” to me—in tone vulgar and half deferential—Nibson eye- 
ing me all the time closely, to observe the impression which his 
partner’s superior appearance, as he thought, could not fail to make 
upon me. I could scarcely refrain from bursting into a loud laugh, as 
this two yards and a nail of legal puppyism rolled himself into a chair, 
and coolly laying his whip over Nibby’s shoulders, asked, 

‘“What’s up? eh, Nibby ?” 

‘« Just going over to inspect premises—take inventory—read will, and 
give up possession—after payment of all demands.” (sotto voce). 

‘* Mr. Inkspot,”’ said I, ‘‘excuse me; but do the Cornwall hounds 
hunt at this season of the year 2” 

‘Hunt? oh, no! can’t conceive! don’t take! ain’t awake! obtuse 
—very !” 

‘* | imagined from your dress,” I observed, ‘it was possible you had 
been out to kill a late fox.” 

‘‘ Dress? oh, no! always dress so—my horse likes it—the people 
approve, and don’t know when I am up to a spree out of the common. 
Rentborough—good fellow—very! leaves all to me—just been seeing 
the kennel properly cleaned out, and drafting the puppies—very parti- 
cular in those matters, ain’t we, Nibby ?—-very !” 

*« And I trust you have been equally particular in the arrangement 
of my poor deceased friend’s affairs,” said I. 

‘* Who, me? know nothing of them—leave all that sort of thing to 
Nibby ! don’t I, Nibby ? (whip again)—hate the law, and all that.” 

I saw that Nibson suspected my astonishment, which I fondly ima- 
gined was only inward, and he endeavoured to prolong his leg to tread 
on his partner’s toes; but Inkspot either did not witness the attempt, or 
which is quite as likely, despised it, for he coolly went on. 

‘“‘ I’m not a sleeping partner though, am I Nibby? No! I warrant 
the horses, ye the breed of hounds—advertise the meets—publish 
the runs, and make myself generally useful—eh, Nibby ?—very !_ Don’t 
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buy the nags now—got bit once or twice—deep—very ! leave that to 
Jem and Bill—suspect they bite now and then.” 

‘« Assure you,” said Nibson, looking apologetic, ‘‘ partner invaluable 
to our valued friend and client, Viscount Rentborough !—seem to be 
mutually made for each other—must keep up the hounds, or lose influ- 
ence in the county—borough safe enough (his lordship was a Whig) 
daren’t wag an inch without us. Yet we're liberal at elections, ain’t we, 
Mr. Isaac ?—very ! Our member, Hon. Mr. Stumpup, gives two pounds 
for tea for the ladies, and puts a boy in the Bluecoat-school once in 
seven years—good thing for the borough” —(J was lucky enough to get in 
—very !)—‘* We give a free and easy at ‘the Arms,’ at two shillings a 
head—pleasant party—very! beer excellent—” 

I here ventured to suggest proceeding to business, as I was anxious to 
return to Oxford. 

Nibson and Mr. Isaac rose accordingly, the latter continuing to rise 
—rise—rise—like a scarlet runner in a damp summer’s evening—till, 
I thought, like the Lyric poet, he would strike the stars with his lofty 
head. We crossed the road, Mr. Isaac leading, and opening the gate 
afier ‘“* Nibby”” had in vain essayed by tiptoeing to reach the latch, 
ushered me into a very neat little room. 

‘* Parson’s parlour—pretty look out—church one side—sea the other 
—Yacht in sight—bay to the left—capital place for snipes and wild 
ducks—river to the right—trout and salmon—fly-fishing unequalled— 
parson, devil of a dab at whipping—spun a minnow magnificently !” 

On surveying the room, I saw that Inkspot’s remarks on my friend's 
proficiencies were partially confirmed by its contents: in one corner 
stood a double gun, both barrels loaded, and caps ready on—the 
old rusty jacket,a quondam black velveteen, hanging on a nail above 
it, with a dog-whip and shot-belt leering out of the pocket; over the 
fireplace was a huge single for wild-fowl, and a cannister for powder 
padiocked, and inscribed ‘‘ patent safety ;” in another corner, was a 
creel, three or four fishing-rods, a large bag of feathers, hare’s ears, 
hog’s down, water-rat skins, &c. &c., for fly-making; a lump of cob- 
bler’s wax in an old glove, a landing-net, minnow-cane, casting-net, 
and half a hundred other requisites for Waltonizing; over the window 
was a trout and eel-spear, reaching the whole length of the room, and 
Opposite the fire was a bit of furniture evidently formed on college re- 
miniscences. The lower part being a cupboard for miscellanies, and 
the upper a bookcase conveniently covered in, so as to suit many other 
purposes, besides the one its deceitful name imported. 

In the lower regions of this useful piece of furniture, I found his old 
college writing-desk and tea-caddy. I could swear to both; the same 
dinginess of exterior, intimated the identity of the contents; by them 
stood a few bottles, pickle-jars, glasses, cruets, &c., &c.; in short, it 
was a poor bachelor’s butler’s-pantry. The upper division, or book- 
case, contained his college classics ; on the lower shelf, a moderate col- 
lection of MS, sermons, with some chiefly composed and ticketed for 
certain Sundays and Holy-days, on the second; and the upper shelf was 
devoted to the stowage of sundries in the sporting line, the value of 
which none but an adept could appreciate. 

As his executor, &c., I of course opened the desk—it was unlocked ; 
indeed, I recollected that he had lost the key years before, while 
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bathing with me in Medley Rock, and Dick was not so suspicious as to 
imagine that any one could be curious enough to investigate the con- 
tents of a writing-desk, so he merely forced the lock with his bread-and- 
cheese knife when he got back to college, and fancied himself and the 
desk quite secure. 

“* Not very business-like,” said Nibson, as I opened the unresisting 
depository of my friend’s secrets; ‘‘ sorry to leave our papers so—eh ? 
Mr. Isaac !” with a wink peculiarly waggish. 

** Why, yes—Nibby,” replied Inkspot, ‘it might not be quite so 
well for some people,” putting his arms and head in a position which 
clearly showed he had seen one execution at least; ‘‘ no danger there, 
however—know every paper by heart—chiefly recipes—a few choice 
songs—list of the sick in the parish—a diary of killed and wounded— 
(that is partridges, &c., not parishioners)—pedigrees of puppies, and a 
few documents, dedicated by permission, from his tailor, grocer, but- 
cher, &c.—careless fellow! very !—I see the receipts are unattached to 
most of the bills.” 

I found that Isaac was not falsely boasting of his intimacy with the 
contents of the desk; and being anxious to search further for any pa- 
pers that might be of importance, and knowing Sam’s habits, I next 
scrutinized the tea-caddy, and upon lifting up the central ornament— 
an old cracked decanter filed down for a sugar-basin and the two 
** wings” for black and green which flanked the centre—I found as I 
expected, several pieces of paper curiously folded and almost triturated 
to tinder. I opened one very gingerly and with difficulty deciphered 
with the help of the partners, Nibson and Inkspot, who both seemed 
* eager for the fray,’’ the following important document : 


‘© A KEWER FOR FUTSORE. 


“Tak the liker in wich sum salt bif ave bin bild as ot as u can abear 
it, and sit with yer fit in it for an our or too wile u smokes yur pipe— 
dont wipe um, but dry um afore the fier—the necs momin u wil find 
um stif, and smart no-ow-like—but after u ave bin in the wet sweads or 


the peat-pits, they wil be as lissum as ever. 
“ DAN. STUART. 


“¢ Sir,—I allays as aff a crown for this un, cos its a warranted un,” 


The next was nearly as useful, and no doubt as well worth half-a- 
crown to Dick. 


“ How to kitsh fish when no one else can’t. take an art of oke boks, 
and rub him all over inside with grundivey and asafetimus—Take some 
ile of the same, and put it into sum moss fresh of the grund, the 
grinest is best, and drop it in rayther thik—then get sum Taners wurms 
as ant got no nots in their tails, and after kippin um for sum days in 
clene moss, put um into the boks of art of oke, and in 2 dais they are 


fit for use. N.B.—never lend non of um to nobody. 
«“ W. STUART, his + mark.” 


All the contents of the caddy were much of the same nature, and I 
proposed to visit the dormitory to prosecute my inquiries. Mr. Isaac 
accordingly led the way into a room, the fac-simile of poor Sam’s bed- 
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room at Oxford, with this difference only: it was not so dirty, and the 
adjoining room, which in college would have been a scout’s room, 
was a sleeping-place for James Jobs—whom, to my great surprise, we 


found curled up in one corner, fast asleep. 
While Nibson aroused James Jobs to assist us in our search for the 


will, I just threw my eyes round thesleeping-room. In one corner was 
a stump-bedstead, with a kind of dimity canopy, to make it look like a 
French bed—a regular forgery, as Isaac called it; a triangular washing 
apparatus in another corner; a chest of drawers under the window, 
with a towel on the top asa toilet-cloth, on which were laid out, as neatly 
as possible, a primitive array of decapillatory conveniences, or rather 
necessaries ; but the most striking object was the long array of shoes and 
boots of all lengths, breadths, and thicknesses; high-lows, low-highs, 
lace-ups, mud-boots, waders, snow- boots,&c.&c. If they were not water- 
proof, as they professed to be, the only question was, as it appeared to 
me, how they ever got dry and lissome again, when they were once wet. 
Across the room was fixed a stout ash pole, which would have puzzled 
most people, and given them an idea of a patent premeditated-suicidal- 
apparatus, or a Wing *Y of unnecessary stability ; ; but it was merely 
for gymnastics, .é., for twisting and twirling round until you had 
bruised your shins and almost every limb of your body—a medicine, 
certainly not an anodyne, to be taken every night and morning, as re- 
commended by Mr. Surgeon Pugtail. On the’ wall (suspended by a 
few wafers), were some unframed prints, extracted from ‘ Daniel's 
Rural Sports,” ** The Shooter's Vade-Mecum,” and ** Walton’s Angler ;” 
and in a corner behind the door, a collection of weather clothing, con- 
temporary with, and equally as efficacious, as the eucnemidals before 
alluded to. 

‘¢ Umph !—ha !—odd !—curious !—funny !—very!”” said Nibson. 

‘* Comfortable !—convenient—very !’’ said Mr. Isaac. 

** Very, indeed,” said James Jobs, who entered with Mr. Nibson, and 
advancing quietly before the partners, made a low and respectful bow, 
and hoped my honour was quite well. 

I returned the salutation of ‘‘ the boy,” as James was still called, 
though evidently sixty at least; but in such a way as not to indicate 
any recognition of a former ac quaintance, 

‘© You ‘do not remember me, Mr. Bursar, I see,”’ said James Jobs. 

“TI cannot,” I replied, ‘* recollect ever having seen you before; but 
now that I observe that scarupon your fore head—surely you cannot be 
the poor soldier whom Sam and I took as valet from ‘breaking stones 
on the road at fourpence a day, with the thermometer at zero? and 


whom we christened Friday /” 
** The same, sir; and had it nut been for your kindness, I must have 


perished from cold and want.’ 

The fact was, James Jobs, or Man Friday, as we called him at col- 
eee was of a respectable tradesman’s family near Oxford; but being 
of a “roving disposition,” had, early in life, enlisted into a horse reg: - 
nai and served in the American war, where, in consequence of a 
severe sabre cut over the eyes, which had very nearly proved fatal, he 
got his discharge, and returned to England to tind his family extinct, 
with the exception of one cousin, whowas so much elevated in life, as 
to disown poor James; the result was, that he got a deal of pity, but 
no money; and when the few friends who remembered him after twenty 
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years’ absence, were tired of feeding him and listening to his tales of 
the wars, he was forced to apply to his parish, who, in kind considera- 
tion of the severity of the cold, set him to break stones on the road, 
at so much per bushel, by which he got warmth, and two shillings per 
week, paid at twice; so that after paying for a bundle of straw, and 
leave to sleep in a loft, he had not much left for meat and drink; a 
red herring and two potatoes served him for two days, and his drink did 
not intoxicate him much, being chiefly Pindar’s patent ariston. 

We saw the poor fellow at work as we were trying to warm our limbs 
up Headington-hill, and finding that he had served as an officer's ser- 
vant in a cavalry regiment, and could look after a horse well, we en- 
gaged him at a trifle a week, and let him have the run of rack and 
manger. The day of hisrelief from starving and stone-breaking being 
Friday—and Robinson Crusoe’s valet running in our heads——we termed 
James Jobs ‘‘ Friday,” and by that name he went, as long as Sam 
remained at college. It appeared that he had lived with my friend 
Sam, off and on, as he said, ever since, and he had hoped not to out- 
live a master who, whether rich or poor, had always proved to him a 
kind friend. } 

When James had recovered himself, and could command his feelings 
sufficiently toaddress me again—* Sir,” said he, ‘ lam glad you are come 
down—I always told master you would stand his friend, and the assu- 
rance seemed to comfort him. Ihave here sir, in this drawer, a letter 
and a packet which I was to give into your hands; the packet is bulky, 
and it took master many years to write it—but it amused him in the 
long evenings, when his health would not allow him to enjoy his friends’ 
fire-side. Master, sir, was an odd ‘man, and may be, the new-light 
people might think him a bad one, because he loved sporting. But 
what I look at, sir, is this, never was a man more beloved in the parish— 
his church was full of a Sunday, and he preached what we could all 
understand. If he offended any one, it would have been these gentle- 
men here,” bowing to Nibson and Inkspot, ‘ for he was a regular 
lawyer starver, and settled all disputes quicker and cheaper than a chief 
justice.” 

‘* Perfectly correct,” said Nibson. 

‘* True—very !” said his partner. P 

‘* And here,” continued James Jobs, ‘‘ is what master called his last 
testament, poor fellow—he had not much to will away—he gave away 
all he could spare while he lived—and he lived the happier for it. He 
had but one fault that ever I found out, sir, and that was what lost him 
his life at last—he wanted ballast—and as Mr. Heavysides, the coroner, 
justly observed, that was what lost the Merry-go-round—she wanted 
ballast.” 

I cast my eye over the will and found that he had left every thing to 
me, including James Jobs—begging that I would merely distribute such 
of his property as I did not want in the following way :—to Nibson, 
his books, for his eldest boy’s use—to Inkspot, his writing-desk, re- 
gretting that the key was lost—his guns, to the keepers at the park— 
his fishing tackle, to James, who was as great a “ killer” as his master 
—and his boots and shoes, clothes, &c., to the poorest of his parishion- 
ers, whose wants no one knew better than himself, 

I gave orders to Nibson and Inkspot to dispose of the furniture, and 
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distribute the proceeds of it among the poor of the parish generally, 
and took James Jobs and the parcel to the Rentborough Arms, where 
the worthy solicitors received a check from me to cover all their de- 
mands, and whether it was doubly gratifying on account of its being 
unexpected, or not, I don’t know, but they became doubly civil, and 
even invited me to dinner. This I begged to decline, and bowed them 
out; and, ordering James to book two outsides, I started by the first 
coach, and after being regularly soaked here I am.” 

‘** And where,” said our senior editor, ‘‘ is James Jobs?” 

“Sound asleep in his old quarters by this time, I ordered him a 
commons, and a pint of the dean’s particular, as I came in, and rely on 
it, he has since been to the stables and rubbed my horse down, and laid 
himself up in clover in the pallet, as usual.” 

‘‘And what,” said the vice-principal, ‘did the parcel and letter 
contain ?”’ 

‘“«That,”’ said the Bursar, ‘‘is at present a mystery. Peter!” 

“Sir!” : 

‘‘Send Mrs. Peter to warm my bed, and bring me one tumbler of 
brandy-and-water, hot and strong.” 

‘« Not a bad move,” said the chaplain—et sic omnes. 


(To be continued.) 











SONG OF AN ANCIENT SICILIAN GIRL. 


From beholdiog the radiant glory of the sun as it sunk ‘neath the Western Ocean, 
the ancients entertained the idea that there were islands seated ’mid the far-off sea, 
where the souls of the blest were placed after death, (Strabo 1. Horat. 4, od. 8, v. 27, 
Epod, 16, v. 41. Plin. 6.) 


Afar, afar, ‘mid the Western Isles, 

Where in radiant brightness the sunbeam smiles, 
Where the lingering twilight dies away, 

Or in stillness enshrouded, it closes the day— 


Afar, ’mid those isles of the glowing west, 
Eternally wander the souls of the blest, 
And lovely is every scene, and fair 

Are all things springing and flourishing there. 


Pleasures that never can fade or die, 

Brighten and bloom ’neath their cloudless sky ; 
And perennial streams of happiness flow, 

Of bliss that none but the blest can know. 


Oh! for ever to wander neath skies such as these, 
Gliding in music o’er tremulous seas! 
Oh! to be one of those spirits blest 
Afar! afar! ’mid the isles of the west ! 
April, 1839. F. A. Leswig, 
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THE WIDOW MARRIED. 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 


Cuap. I, 


AN INCOMPLETE NARRATIVE RESUMED—AN UNEXPECTED BLESSING 
PREPARATIONS FOR HAPPINESS——THE PHILCSOPHY OF RESEMBLANCE, 


ALL persons tolerably well-read in biography are aware that the 
amiable Mrs, Barnaby, ci-devant Miss Martha Compton, of Silverton, 
after having lost her second husband, the reverend Mr. O’Donagough, 
from the eftects of an unfortunate accident, which occurred to him near 
Sydney, in New South Wales, bestowed her still extremely fair hand 
on her former friend and favourite, Major Allen. But the events 
which followed these third espousals, though unquestionably of as much 
general interest as any which preceded them, have never yet been given 
to the public with that careful attention to the truth of history which 
they deserve; and it is to remedy this obvious defect in English litera- 
ture, that the present narrative has been composed. 

The existence of Mrs. Barnaby (this name is once more used as the 
one by which our heroine has hitherto been best known), the existence 
of Mrs. Barnaby, up to the hour in which she pledged her vows to 
Major Allen, before the altar of the principal church in Sydney had on 
the whole been a very happy one. She had in fact very meres enjoyed 
many things which persons lees fortunately constituted, might have con- 
sidered as misfortunes; and to the amiable and well-disposed reader a 
continuation of the history of such a mind can hardly fail of being use- 
ful as an encouragement and example. 

Mrs. O’Donagough, on the day she married Major Allen, was ex- 
actly thirty-eight years of age, at least she only wanted two days of it; 
and it is possible that her wish to enhance the festivity of every scene 
in which she was engaged, might have led her to name her birthday as 
that gn which her third wedding should take place, had it not been that 
a sort of dislike which she had taken, while still Martha Compton, of 
Silverton, to the unnecessary dragging forth the date of the day and 
hour at which people were born still continued. She therefore said 
nothing at all about her birthday, but prepared for the solemn ceremony 
with as much tender emotion, and as delicate a’ bloom, as when she 
first pledged her virgin troth to Mr. Barnaby. 

Born under a happy star, a pleasure yet awaited Mrs. Major Allen, 
the want of which she had often lamented, and of which her hopes had 
long since withered and faded, till at length they assumed the worn- 
out aspect of despair. But in due time, after her third marriage, Mrs. 
Allen communicated to the major the delightful intelligence that he was 
likely to become a father. 

Major Allen behaved exceedingly well on the occasion; professing 
his entire satisfaction at the news, and adding with newly-awakened 
paternal forethought, ‘If that is the case, Mrs. Allen, we must mind 
our hits as to money matters, and take care that our little evening card- 
parties answer.” 

May.—voL. LVI. NO. CCXXI. | D 
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To this Mrs. Major Allen had not the slightest objection; but how 
powerful is maternal feeling in a woman’s heart! Though she failed 
not to render her little Sydney soirées as attractive as ever, though she 
walked about the room, and behind the card-players as usual, never 
forgetting a single instruction given to her by her ingenious husband— 
notwithstanding she did all this, her heart was almost wholly in her 
work-basket ! 

It was really beautiful to watch the development of a mother’s 
feelings in a heart which had never yet been awakened to them! For 
instance, Mrs. Major Allen had never shown herself in any country 
peseeey fond of poor people; but now she never saw a woman in 
er Own interesting situation without feeling her heart, or at any rate 
her attention drawn towards her; and many a question did she ask, 
and many a copper coin did she bestow, in consequence of this most 
amiable species of solicitude. 

During the first months of her residence at Sidney, she had not per- 
haps chosen her intimates among the most domestic ladies; but now 
the case was entirely altered. There was an excellent woman, a Mrs. 
Sheepshanks, the wife of an attorney, enjoying great business in the 
town, who had more little children than any other lady in it, and with her 
Mrs. Major Allen now sought to form an intimacy of the most familiar 
kind. She delighted in nothing so much as stepping in to call upon 
her as soon as breakfast was over, and entering with her, even while her, 
nursery avocations rendered every thing like regular conversation im- 
possible, into asort of zigzag intercourse, between saying and doing, 
that to any one less delightfully alive to the innocent attractions of little 
children, must have appeared exceedingly tiresome, 

Mrs. Sheepshanks, poor woman! like all the other ladies in the 
settlement, found it very difficult, not to say impossible, to keep any 
decent servant in her family ; the few young women who deserved the 
epithet getting married themselves with such certain rapidity, as to give 
every reason to suppose that Mr. Hood’s interesting anecdote of an 
offer of marriage being made through a speaking-trumpet, to a vessel 
approaching the coast with young ladies aboard, must have been founded 
strictly on fact. 

At the time Mrs. Sheepshanks and her little family took such hold on 
the affections of Mrs. Major Allen, the only attendant the attorney’s 
lady had to assist her in the labours of the nursery, was a girl of seven- 
teen, whose domestic education not having been particularly attended 
to, left her with rather less knowledge of her duties in such a situation, 
than might have been wished. 

The confusion, therefore, which sometimes ensued in this departmeat 
of the household was considerable; but Mrs. Major Allen bore it all; 
nay, she rejoiced at the excellent opportunities this afforded of obtain- 
ing information concerning many infantine facts, of which she had 
hitherto lived in total ignorance. 

Mrs. Sheepshauks, who though sometimes a little fretful, was in the 
main a good-natured woman, always received these visits very kindly; 
and indeed her respect for Mrs, Allen was so great that she considered 
them asan honour. For Mrs. Allen had, with friendly confidence, 
mentioned to her how near she had been to marrying a lord, of which 
indeed her beautiful shell necklace gave the most convincing proof; 
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and she also explained to her the very foolish bit of fun formerly re- 
corded about the old clothes, by which she offended her wealthy aunt, 
and so lost the chance, or rather the certainty, of becoming her heiress. 
These, and many other anecdotes of her former life, she had recorded in a 
manner which left no doubt on the mind of Mrs. Sheepshanks respect- 
ing the distinguished rank of the society in which she had mingled in 
the mother country. 

‘“* Dear me, Mrs. Major Allen! only to think of your doing all that 
with your own hands!” exclaimed this kind-hearted mother of many 
colonists; I am sure if it was not for the interest which I know you 
take in all these little matters just at present, I should be actually fit to 
die, to see you do such things !” 

“‘ Never you mind, Mrs. Sheepshanks,” returned the major’s lady, 
** IT can’t tell you how it all interests me! Pretty little darling! it shall 
do every thing it likes, that it shall. Laugh a little bit then—that’s it 
—laugh again baby—laugh, laugh, laugh, kiss, kiss, kiss, tickle, tickle, 
tickle. Bless its sweet heart! I amsure he knows me!” And again Mrs. 
Major Allen applied the pap-boat to the last born Sheepshanks’s mouth, 
though the over-fed and intelligent infant immediately returned the 
superfluity without ceremony. 

“* How do you think I hold a baby, my dear?” demanded the 
anxious aspirant to maternal dignity. 

“Oh, very well!—very well indeed, considering—only you must 
mind about the pins. Little Van Dieman is pursing up his mouth 
now, very much as if we were going to have a cry—and he mostly cries 
when he gets a pin into him,” observed Mrs. Sheepshanks. 

Little Van Dieman here gave the most unimpeachable testimony in 
favour of his mamma’s sagacity, for they had acry, and such along and 
lusty one, as might have daunted any novice of less firm spirit than 
Mrs, Major Allen. She, however, hugged the little screamer tightly to 
her bosom, and though it did not seem at all to comfort him, held him 
there very close indeed for many minutes, swaying her person back- 
wards and forwards incessantly; while one widely-extended hand 
pressed firmly upon the upper joint of the vertebree, and the other upon 
the lower part of the infant’s person, kept it in a position as likely as 
anything, short of suffocation, to still the sound. 

** It is no good, my dear Mrs. Allen,” said the mother, ‘‘ He’ll go on 
that way till he’s undressed again, I'll bet any thing—just stop till I 
have finished combing these two, and I’ll look him over myself.” 

“Oh, do let me undress him from top to toe,” cried Mrs. Allen, 
eagerly, “‘ I have never done that my own self yet, and I cannot tell you 
how I long for it—will you let me try, Mrs. Sheepshanks ?” 

“* Yes, sure, if you like it—stand still, Eliza, can’t you !—I am only 
afraid you'll find it a great plague, and him screaming so.” 

“ Why, I should like it better if he didn’t, to be sure, because it 
frightens me, and in my situation, that is not exactly the thing. How- 
ever, it is quite needful I should get my hand in; not but what I shall 
make the major give the highest of wages; and that, you know, if any 
thing can, will get me a nurse; sothat I shan’t have more to do than 
what my maternai feeling naturally leads to. But, nevertheless, it is 
quite right and proper that I should know all about it myself—there’s 
a darling, now ;” continued the fond mother-expectant, addressing the 
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still screaming baby. ‘ There’s a love—just let me untie these strings, 
only these strings, my beautiful darling! There, there, there—now 
donty wonty !" These last words being uttered in the coaxing idiom of 
her native county, attracted the attention of the nursery-maid of all 
work, who at that moment entered the room. This girl havig some 
years before accompanied her mother in her voyage from London, under 
circumstances, that by skilful management, had rendered the excursion, 
young as she was, equally necessary for both, was apt to boast of her 
metropolitan education, and particularly prided herself on her ‘‘ parts of 
speech,” 

‘Vell now, vat does donty vonty mean, I should like to know ? 
You'd better give over the child to me, ma’am—I knows his vays, and 
he knows my vords.”’ 

The style in which this dainty damsel, who was frightfully marked 
by the smallpox, approached, was not conciliatory, for her red arms 
were stuck akimbo, and her nose, always of the retroussé order, turned 
up in very evident contempt. 

‘Mind your manners, Phebe!” cried her mistress, but Phebe strode 
on towards the low rocking-chair on which Mrs. Major Allen was seated, 
and placing herself before her as close as it was possible to stand, while 
a pair of squinting eyes, that were intended to look boldly at her, 
seemed wandering, heaven knows where, repeated in no very silvery 
tones—‘* You'd better give over the child to me.” 

Upon every former occasion when Mrs. Major Allen had mixed her- 
self up with the nursery arrangements of her friend, the scene of action, 
however active and interesting the business going on, had. always been 
the parloar. But this happened to be washing-day, and the absence 
of Phebe being absolutely certain till dinner-time, Mrs. Sheepshanks 
gave herself up altogether, as she said, to supply her place, and nothing 
less than the pertinacity of Mrs. Allen, could have obtained an entrance 
into the house. Once pursued, however, into that receptacle of all 
litter, her nursery, the poor lady was perhaps not sorry to have some 
one as willing as Mrs. Allen to nurse a baby—for she had made up her 
mind that day to havea general review of all her children’s heads; and 
accordingly the major’s lady was put in possession of the nursing-chair, 
and permitted, as we have seen, to revel in the delight of handling a baby 
to her heart’s content. 

So earnestly was she engaged in. unravelling the manifold mysteries 
of baby buttons and strings, that, notwithstanding Phebe’s abrupt ad- 
dress, Mrs. Allen did not raise her eyes towards the gil, till she thus 
stood close before her face; and when at last she did so, she pushed 
the chair violently back, very nearly let little Van Dieman fall out of 
her arms, and uttered, ‘* Oh, good gracious me!” in a voice that 
almost amounted to a scream. 

‘Lord have mercy! what's the matter Mrs. Allen?” cried Mrs. 
Sheepshanks, pushing aside the head upon whtch she was operating, 
‘** Van isn’t taken with a fit, is he ?” 

By this time the agitated Mrs. Major Allen had risen from the 
nursing-chair, and having hastily laid the baby in the cradle beside it, 
she approached her friend with strong symptoms of agitation. 

‘* For Heaven's sake come into the parlour with me for one moment, my 
dear Mrs. Sheepshanks!” she said. ‘I will not detain you more than 
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a moment. I am going home directly, but indeed, indeed, I must speak 
to you first.” 

‘‘ Dear me! I don’t know what to do, I’m sure, with the butter and 
beer, and all lying about in this way. Wouldn’t it do Mrs. Allen if I 
was to come in and hear what you want to say after dinner ?” 

‘*‘ Good Heaven, no! you have no idea of the state of mind I am in! 
Indeed you inust let me speak to you directly.” 

Thus urged, poor Mrs. Sheepshanks, though looking exceedingly 
distressed, resigned her sponge and her combs, placed every thing upon 
the chimnevpiece, as much out of reach as she could—wiped her hands 
upon her linen apron, before she took it off, and then followed her 
terrified-looking guest to the parlour. 

‘*Oh, my dear friend! tell me your opinion honestly and truly—I 
conjure you not to deceive me! You have had great experience—you 
must be able to form a judgment. Do you think there is any danger 
of my child’s being like that dreadful girl ?” 

‘* What girl, ma’am? What is it you mean, Mrs. Allen?” said Mrs, 
Sheepshanks, looking a little cross, and as if she did not as vet perceive 
any good and sufficient reason for her having been forced to abandon 
her important avocations in the nursery. 

‘¢ What girl ?—oh!” with a violent shudder, ‘ that frightful, fright- 
ful girl that you call Phebe. For Heaven’s sake, Mrs, Sheepshanks, don’t 
be out of temper. Don't be angry with me, but consider my situation ! 
Though I have been a married woman, as you know, for some years, this 
is the first time——. In short, you know what my condition is, and 
now | implore you to tell me if you think there is any danger, nervous 
and delicate as I am, that my looking up so very suddenly close under 
that horrid girl's face, is likely to mark the child.” 

«What, with the smallpox, Mrs. Allen?” said Mrs. Sheepshanks, 
with great simplicity. 

‘‘] don’t know. Mercy on me! how’should I know? Small- 
pox, squinting, that dreadful nose too! Oh, Mrs. Sheepshanks, Mrs. 
Sheepshanks ! all the happiness, all the delight] have promised myself, 
will be lost and destroyed for ever, if my child is born in any way like 
that horrid girl !” 

Here Mrs. Major Allen burst into a very passionate flood of tears, 
and wrung her hands so piteously, as she fixed her streaming eyes upon 
her neighbour's face, that the good lady, though thinking her cause of 
grief rather visionary, could not refuse her sympathy, and answered 
very kindly, ‘* No indeed, Mrs. Allen, I don’t think you have got the 
least bit of reason to fear any such thing. It is much more likely, de- 
pend upon it, that your dear babe should resemble its good-looking 
papa, or your own self, Mrs. Allen, who have got such good striking 
features, than a girl that you never happened to look at but once.” 

‘“‘That’s it, Mrs. Sheepshanks—that’s just the most shocking and 
provoking part of it. If I did not know that the Major had always 
been considered as exceedingly handsoine, and myself too—I won't 
deny it, for why should I ?—I was always counted something out of the 
common way, in that respect, and if I did not know all this as well as I 
do, I should not mind the thing half so much.” 

‘“* But why should your child be like Phebe Perkins, Mrs. Allen? 
The girl is no beauty, to be sure, I’m not going to say she is; but yet I 
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can’t understand why her ugliness should put you into such a way as 
this,” replied Mrs. Sheepshanks, with some little severity of em- 
hasis. 

ee For mercy’s sake don’t be angry with me my dear, dear, friend, For 
mercy’s sake don’t reproach me! Something very unfortunate will hap- 
pen, I’m quite sure, if you do. You can’t think, I am certain you 
can't, how I feel. "Twas the suddenness, Mrs. Sheepshanks, the shock~ 
ing suddenness, with which I looked up, that made the danger, as I take 
it. Tell me, for pity’s sake, without being hasty with me, did any such 
thing ever happen to you ?”’ 

‘* What thing, Mrs. Allen? The seeing Phebe ?’’ 

‘“« No, no, that I suppose you got accustomed to a little at a time, as 
I may say, and by degrees. So unlike poor unlucky me! But what I 
mean is, if any of your children were ever marked in any way ?” 

‘‘ Dear me, no, Mrs. Allen,” replied this fond mother of many 
children, with a very natural air of displeasure, “can’t you see that 
they are not ?” 

“Oh yes, to be sure—not in sight, not in sight, certainly,” sobbed 
out the still agitated lady. 

‘* Nor out of sight either, I assure you, ma’am.” 

**Oh my dear, what a happy, happy, woman you are! and so many 
of them like you too!” rejoined Mrs. Allen, in so very flattering and 
conciliatory a tone, that her friend’s little feeling of displeasure vanished 
at once, and cordially seizing her hand she said, 

** Don’t you worry yourself about any such nonsense, my dear Mrs. 
Allen. You go home, and look in the glass, and there it is that you'll 
see what your dear baby will be most like.” 

There was something in this assurance so calculated to touch the 
heart of Mrs. Major Allen, that she could not resist it. With an 
emotion over which she really seemed to have no control, she threw her 
arms round the neck of the kind prophetess, and bestowed upon her a 
very fervent kiss. 

‘“‘ Heaven grant that your words may come true, my dear, dear, Mrs. 
Sheepshanks !” she exclaimed, with her eyes once more flashing through 
her tears. ‘I do declare, that if I could have a girl exactly like what I 
was when Captain Tate first came to Silverton, 1 should be the very hap- 
piest woman in the world !’’ 

** Well then, I’m sure I hope you will. But I suppose you'd like it 
to be a little like the major too ?” said Mrs. Sheepshanks, playfully. 

“Oh! about that I don’t know, my dear. If you could know what I 
was at the time I talk about, I don’t think yogi abaee any alteration 
—unless it was to be a boy, indeed.” 

‘* And then I suppose you would be better pleased still. Most ladies 
like to have a boy first.” 

‘** But I don’t though,” replied Mrs. Major Allen, rather sharply. 
‘*That’s all very well for people who were never celebrated for having 
any thing particular aboutthem. But where there is beauty, and great 
family beauty particularly, it is certainly most desirable to have a girl, 
because it’s likely to answer best.”’ 

** Well then,” returned Mrs. Sheepshanks, rising hastily, for she 
heard sounds alarmingly indicative of a general nursery riot,—‘‘ well 
then, dear Mrs, Allen, go home, sit down before your looking-glass, and 
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take my word for it, there is a deal better chance that your child will be 

like what you see there, than to poor pock-fretten Phebe. Good bye, 
bye.” 

Mrs. Major Allen delayed not a moment longer, but took leave as 

yee as Mrs. Sheepshanks herself could desire. There was certainly 


something like superstitious respect in the reverence with which Mrs. 
Major Allen listened to every word @ propos of maternity which fell 
from the lips of this lady. Looking neither to the right hand nor to the 
left, and terribly afraid that some acquaintance might stop her ere she 
reached her home, Mrs. Allen hurried forward, with as rapid a step as 
she considered prudent under existing circumstances, and the moment 
her door was opened to her, hastened up stairs without pausing to make 
any of the little domestic inquiries which usually followed her return. 

For a moment she sat down to recover breath, and then slowly and 
carefully, and without too much exertion, permitted herself to draw 
the table, which served her for a toilet, into what she considered to be 
the most advantageous light. Not the strongest, perhaps, but that 
which by former experiments she knew would show the most favourably 
to her own eyes, that large portion of her charms still left unscathed by 
time. 

Having hazarded this active, but necessary exercise, Mrs. Allen 
placed herself in a softand ample chair, and sat for some minutes of 
complete and soothing repose, with her mirror at the right angle, and 
her own still bright eyes very fondly fixed uponit. The motive for the 
occupation in which she was employed, perhaps, gave an additional 
charm to her expression, and she thought she was almost as handsome as 
ever. 

There was, however, none of that dangerous confidence of self-conceit 
in Mrs. Allen, which leads some people to fancy that they are quite 
handsome enough, and need no improvement. On the contrary, in her 
very best days she had never encouraged the belief that her beauty, re- 
markable as it was, required no assistance from human ingenuity and 
skill. She knew the contrary, and even now, alone as she was, and 
under the influence only of motives the most pure and sublime that can 
elevate the heart (or the art) of woman, she shook off the feeling of 
fatigue which her exertions at Mrs. Sheepshanks’s had occasioned, and 
ceased not to add touch to touch, and divide, and subdivide ringlet from 
ringlet, till, as she gazed on the finished picture, she felt that there was 
no more to be done ! 

A poet has said that 


“ Industry to beauty adds new grace. 


And though it is probable that this expression originally alluded to 
labours of another kind, it is impossible not to perceive that it may be 
beautifully applied to the charming woman whose image is now before 
our mind’s eye. 

Nothing, surely, can be imagined more touching than the occupation 
and appearance of Mrs. Allen at this time; and a painter would do 
well to seize and imbody a moment of feeling so calculated to find 
sympathy in every female heart. We all know that pretty women love 
to adorn themselves for conquest; and we smile, though with no very 
harsh satire, at the vanity that flutters the while around their fair 
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bosoms. But how different was the spectacle offered by Mrs. Major 
Allen, as she sat in her lone chamber in Van Diemen’s Land! Her 
whole soul occupied, it is true, with the idea of her own beauty; but 
in the hope, not of slaying whole hecatombs of lovers with that beauty, 
as perhaps she might have dreamed of in the giddy days of yore, but 
of transmitting it to a dear pledge of wedded love, who should carry 
it down through unnumbered generations of posterity ! 

Callous must be the heart, and lifeless the imagination, that does 
not kindle at this image ! 


Cuap. Il. 


PRIDE AND PLEASURE-——PORTRAIT OF A MOTHER=—DOMESTIC ANEC- 
DOTES——-AFFECTIONATE REMINISCENCES—CONFIDENCE PROMISED. 


At length the happy hour arrived, and Mrs. Major Allen became a 
mother. Only those who have waited as long as this lady had done for 
the honoured blessing, can be capable of appreciating her feelings on 
the occasion. 

It is not, nevertheless, recorded of her by those who knew her best, 
that any very remarkable development of the organ of philoprogeni- 
tiveness was perceptible in her formation. The triumphant gladness of 
her heart arose from a complex variety of intellectual impressions with 
which this sort of mere animal organization had, in truth, very little to 
do. It was the consciousness, ‘that while almost all other married 
ladies had children, she had none, which had galled her. It was the 
idea, that her well-secured money would “ have to go to somebody who 
did not belong to her,” that rankled at her heart; and it was a vague 
suspicion that her gay husband occasionally alluded to her childless 
condition, and quizzed her ignorance of all nursery concerns in his con- 
versation with other, and perhaps younger ladies, which irritated her 
a It was, therefore, the cure for all these gnawing griefs that 

e blessed and hailed with rapture, when a bouncing, stout-screaming 
little girl was put into her arms. 

Most ladies love a little fuss upon such occasions, and it is not very 
wonderful if Mrs. Major Allen coveted a good deal. Though feeling as 
little like an invalid as any lady ever did under such circumstances, ‘she 
would not abate an hour of the regular stipulated month’s confinement, 
which she had heard repeatedly spoken of as the proper period of re- 
treat for ladies of delicate health. Not, indeed, that she desired to live 
alone till the baby-moon’s evolution was complete—on the contrary : 
not only her friend and constant preceptress Mrs. Sheepshanks, but 
all the other genteel ladies of Sydney were given to understood that they 
might come to look at Mrs. Major Allen and her beautiful baby every 
morning if they liked it; and as very sufficient caudle, and vast quanti- 
ties of plum-cake were daily distributed, they all did like it very much, 
and came accordingly. 

Any lady of any land might, indeed, have found much in Mrs. Al- 
len’s Sydney dressing-room, at this time, to repay the trouble of a visit, 
provided, that is to say, it was within tolerably easy reach of them. It 
might not, perhaps, have been worth while to sail round half the world 
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M order to enter it; yet there was a vast deal there both to see and to 
admire, 

Reading people already know that Mrs. Major Allen was remarkable 
for her taste in dress; and that wherever display was called for, her 
peculiar genius appeared to the greatest advantage. The retirement of 
a sick chamber might, by many, be considered as likely to check, at 
least for a time, this propensity for striking decoration; but such was 
not the case with Mrs. Allen, and though in a different style, her toilet 
was as distinguished during her first month of maternity, as at any 

eriod of her existence. From the hour she quitted her bed, which, 
feeling herself exceedingly strong and well, she insisted upon doing 
with as little loss of time as possible, her costume was perfect. This part 
of the business had been long meditated upon, and the preparation for 
it having commenced at a very early stage of her hopes, was persevered 
in with unwearied industry to the end. Her long-loved satin-stitch 
was, upon this occasion, as heretofore, of the most essential use to her ; 
indeed, without it, she never could have reached that perfection of at- 
tire for herself, her room, and her child, which became the admiration 
of Sydney, and all its neighbouring villas. 

Where a great effect is produced by very delicate touches, it is not 
altogether easy either to follow the process, or do justice to the result ; 
but what is both original and beautiful should never be passed over in 
silence, from the doubting timidity of those whose duty it is to de- 
scribe it. 

The curtains of Mrs. Major Allen’s apartment were, upon this oc- 
casion, of full rose-coloured calico, covered with a species of muslin 
SO Open in its texture, as to be exported for mosquito-nets.’ Upon the 
draperies of these she had, some weeks before her confinement, affixed 
some white scallops of her own invention, each one having a little 
tassel of rose-coloured calico, cut into slips, attached to it. Her sofa, 
removed from the parlour for the occasion, was clothed in the same 
style, and elicited an exclamation of wonder and delight from every one 
who approached it. Three small cushions, carelessly balanced on the 
back and arms of this extensive couch, were also of the same gay and 
happy hue, and not a corner of them but showed in patterns of 
labyrinthine grace and intricacy, the powers of a skilful needle. 

Mrs. Major Allen herself was habited in a robe of white, which, 
thongh not of a particularly fine texture, was really exquisitely elegant, 
as all the Sydney ladies agreed, from the profusion of elaborate satin- 
stitch bestowed upon its cuffs and collars. 

“*T always said so,” observed Mrs. Major Allen to her nurse, the 
first time she put on one of the two beautiful robes thus prepared—* I 
always said that there was nothing in the whole world like satin-stitch 
for giving an elegant finish; and I will tell you what, nurse, you may 
depend upon it, that amongst all the things that a woman does, 
— is nothing, positively nothing, that answers so well as satin- 
stitch.” 

It is of no use to talk of rue cap of Mrs. Major Allen upon this occa- 
sion, for she not only wore a succession of caps, all more or less in- 
debted to the same favourite decoration for their superiority to all other 
caps—but moreover, with a refinement of taste, and ingenuity of ar- 
rangement only to be equalled perhaps by the manner in which progres- 
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sive sunshine is made to steal upon the pictures of the diorama, almost 
every day was made to chronicle her approach to convalescence by 
some delicate strengthening, if I may so say, of her beauty. The 
rouge, which long habit had made so habitually a part of her daily 
puttings on, that within twenty-four hours of Miss Allen’s birth, the 
maternal cheek had received 


“a little red,” 


was, nevertheless, used with such forbearing moderation, that the lady 
looked, as she ought to do, considerably paler than usual; and it was 
only by increasing, day by day, the skilfully modulated bloom, that at 
the happy termination of ‘* her month,’’ Mrs. Major Allen appeared as 
glowing a representation of youth, beauty, and health, as before. The 
copious quantity of ringlets too, which, excepting that they happened 
to be of a somewhat softer texture, differed little from those which had 
fanned the dusty air of the Silverton ball-room, when she danced with 
Captain Tate, appeared in like manner by degrees, and, to use Vol- 
taire’s charming words, returned to enchant the world 








— “Pas a pas, 
Comme un jour doux, dans les yeux délicats.” 


When first she sat up in bed, one shining black corkscrew, peeping 
forth from each side beneath the embroidered nightcap, was all that she 
deemed congruous to her condition. On the morrow a second came, 
and then a third, till at length the whole pendent mass, black as night, 
yet lustrous in its rich and oily glossiness, once more spread its lurid 
glories on each side her radiant face. 

As to the dress and general appearance of the baby, it varied accord- 
ing to the hours of the day. Its admirable mother, who piqued herself 
on being an excellent manager, was a great economist in all that apper- 
tained to the laundry department, and before it was many hours old, 
she discovered that care must be taken as to its dear little expenses in 
that line, as well as in its papa’s and her own. So the darling poppet 
was not always prepared for company; but when it was, the fulness 
of the mother’s heart might easily be read in the elaborate decoration of 
its attire. In a word, New South Wales had never before seen such a 
mother and child, and nothing could exceed the admiration they in- 
spired, or the high consideration in which the Allen family, one and 
all, were held. 

Meanwhile, the Major kept his word, and did take care that all the 
little parties in which he was engaged, either at home or abroad, should 
answer. Nevertheless, his parental prudence kept pace with his suc- 
cess, and his lady's tightly-settled, and regularly-remitted income, con- 
tinued to supply all their expenses; so that the Major's steady winnings 
went on accumulating in a manner that spoke strongly of the funda- 
mental improvement which had taken place in his character and morals 
since the period when the reader and Mrs. Barnaby were first intro- 
duced to him at Clifton. 

These winnings, indeed, particularly if stated night after night, or 
day by day, would, to European ears, appear mere bagatelles, hardly 
worth recording in a professional gamesters account; but to an inha- 
bitant of Sydney, the yearly aggregate, i# roundly named, which, how- 
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ever, never happened to occur, would have been considered as enor- 
mous. In this case, as in every other, unremitting perseverance does 


wonders. 
“* Nulla dies sine linea,” 


is a receipt to fill volumes; and on the same principle, a purse of no 
small dimensions may be filled by one who, playing with assured success, 
never suffers any hour in the day and night to be passed in idleness, 
when it is possible to put a pack of cards in action. 

Such was the system of Major Allen ; and, though on a small scale, 
Sydney was no bad field of action for him. Assuredly there was no 
Crockford’s where, within the space of half a night, a man, without 
quitting his chair, may be sure of finding an opportunity, if he seek it, 
of beggaring himself or his neighbour. But there were little quiet 
corners where, by day or night, small hazards might be played for 
among the idlers, of which the more industrious part of the population 
know little or nothing; and a taste for that tempting seesaw, the 
gaming-table, generated perhaps in the brilliant sadons of Paris, or the 
club-houses of London, may find wherewithal to keep itself alive, even 
in the deep retreats of New South Wales. 

Major Allen was therefore by no means an idle man, neither could 
he fairly be called an intemperate one. The glass of rum-and-milk 
that greeted the morn, and the tumbler or two of whiskey-toddy that 
hailed the genial hours of night, cannot be justly quoted in contradic- 
tion to this; for nobody ever saw Major Allen drunk. Moreover, his 
habits, in all things appertaining to expenditure, were exceedingly 
careful; though he by no means denied himself the constant comfort of 
a good dinner, or the occasional gratification of a little display ; so that 
he and his lady were decidedly classed among the very first people in 
Sydney. In temper, and general domestic demeanour, as favourable a 
report may he made of him as most gentlemen under similar circum- 
stances would be likely to deserve ; so on the whole it is to be hoped 
that the character of this individual, who from his near connexion with 
my heroine must make an important figure in the drama of her future 
life, may be considered in all respects as improved rather than the con- 
trary, since the reader parted from him. 

But, notwithstanding all these excellent domestic qualities, Major 
Allen was not what could be called a confidential husband. Indeed, 
there were some circumstances connected with his first appearance in 
the colony, which his wife was never fully able to understand. It was 
evident that he had some powerful friends among the persons in autho- 
rity, and the deference and very strict observance he paid them, proved 
him to be of a most grateful temper; but he never entered with his 
charming lady into any explanation of the origin of this close con- 
nexion between them. Neither did he appear to deem it necessary 
that she should be troubled with any statement respecting the little 
sums he was accumulating ; nay, his notions of a well-regulated family 
economy, might have led him to prefer taking his lady’s income under 
his own immediate and separate control; but here, after a somewhat 
spirited trial on occasion of the two first quarterly payments, he gave 
in; Mrs. Allen not being a woman to give way easily, where she felt 
herself to be right. So thenceforward he contented himself with know- 
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ing that all household expenses, of every kind whatever, including of 
course his own dress and little personal appointments, were defrayed 
regularly and in the most creditable manner, that is to say, without 
credit, by this fund. 

Now and then, indeed, thinking the little occasional assistance which 
her quick faculties enabled her to afford whenever his favourite amuse- 
ment went on in her presence, gave her some right to inquire, she ven- 
tured to question him respecting his winnings. But the following short 
— of such dialogues will show that he well knew how to answer 

em. 

‘* For Heaven's sake, Major! what do you do with all your winnings ?” 
she said to him one day, when she would greatly have liked to have got 
hold of a portion of them to assist in the purchase of a little finery. 
“IT see you pocket lots of cash night after night, and when am I to 
be the better for it ?” 

** Don’t put yourself in a flurry, my love! I often lose money, of 
course; though God knows, and you know, too, my love, that I always 
take every possible precaution to avoid it; but, nevertheless, it will 
happen.” 

‘** You have not got the face to tell me, that you do not make money 
by playing ?” said Mrs. Major Allen, with some appearance of excite- 
ment. 

‘“« No, my love! I know my duty both to myself and you too well, to 
continue playing if such were the case. But it is an amusement 
that I like, and I take the most scrupulous care that it shall never be- 
come any annoyance to you, my dear angel! which you know it must 
do, did I not take care, when I win, to lay by the amount to be in readi- 
ness for the time when I may lose.” 

Mrs. Major Allen snuffed the air with a slight appearance of agitation, 
but only said, * I hope you po lay it by Major Allen.” 

This occurred some months before the birth of the little Martha; and 
it was when she was exactly three months old, thata snug small evening 
party at home, attended with a run of very obvious good fortune, led to 
a renewal of the subject. 

‘‘ A pretty sum you must have pouched last night, Major,” said his 
lady, as she poured out his tea on the following morning, while their 
infant heiress lay sweetly slumbering in a cradle at her side. 

‘* Yes, my love, pretty well.” 

“ Then I do trust our poor child will be the better for it,”’ said Mrs. 
Major Allen, putting down the teapot, and placing her right hand on 
the top of the cradle, while with the other she fondly dallied with the 
little coverlid, as if it wanted more tucking in, than she had given it a 
dozen times over already. ‘‘1I do hope, Major Allen, that for the first 
time in your life you will do something to assist in the maintenance of 
your family.” 

‘‘ My family,” replied the Major, cherupping very affectionately 
towards the cradle, ‘‘ have not been very long in want of mainte- 
nance.” 

‘* Why, we have been married,” replied Mrs. Allen, ‘‘ above a year, 
sir; and except just furnishing the place, and giving me that trumpery 
necklace, which is no more to be compared to my shells than light to 
darkness, you have never spent, to my knowledge, a single farthing of 
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your own, from that hour to this. If it had not been for my own for- 
tune, your family would have been pretty much in want of a mainte- 
nance.” 

‘* My dearest creature! can you imagine that a man of my know- 
ledge of the world, and general savoir vivre, would ever have been 
guilty of that most unpardonable of all human actions, the marrying a 
woman without fortune? No, my beautiful Mrs. Major Allen, I adore 
you far too vehemently, ever to have been guilty of such treacherous 
unmanly baseness, as to have seduced you into marriage with—with— 
in short, my love, with myself, had I not known that, though not so 
rich as I once thought you, there was no danger of your actually 
starving in consequence of your affection for me.” 

‘* And you probably thought there might be no danger of your own 
starving either, dear Major?” replied the lady, laughing a sort of 
experimental laugh, as not quite certain how the hit might be taken, 
However, her excellent husband was in extremely good humour, and 
only laughed a little in return, buttering his toast the while as plea- 
santly as possible. 

This of course acted as encouragement upon the lady, and she again 
hinted that she should like a little money. 

‘* Upon my word I should be delighted to oblige you, my dearest 
Mrs. Allen,” he replied with every appearance of gravity; ‘‘ but the 
birth of this darling babe furnishes the very strongest motive a man is 
capable of feeling, for prudence and economy. I cannot give you 
money, my dear love! It is the greatest possible grief to me to be 
obliged to say so, but I should never forgive myself, never! Nor ever, I 
truly believe, should I sleep in peace again, did I fora moment yield to 
any temptation that might affect the future fortune of our dear little 
daughter !”’ 

Here again the Major cherupped at the cradle, and Mrs, Allen, 
heaving a deep sigh, only muttered in reply, ‘‘ Then it is quite impos- 
sible 1 should buy any feathers for her bonnet!” 

The tone of this very happy New South Welsh couple to each other was, 
in more respects than one, rather singular. There was occasionally a vast 
deal of fondness displayed on both sides, yet a sharp observer might some- 

imes have fancied that there was some latent feeling of suspicion and 
reserve at their hearts. If this, however, were really the case, they con- 
ducted themselves on the whole with great discretion, and might, not un- 
aptly have been quoted as a proof that all feelings, with proper schooling, 
may ever be made subservient to will. This indeed must always be the 
case where motive is strong; and motive was strong enough both in the Ma- 
jor and his lady to produce a line of conduct in each, running so parallel 
to each other that there was little or no danger of there ever producing a 
concussion by crossing. Thus, Major Allen never, even in his most 
playful moments, nor when the whiskey-toddy had been the most seduc- 
tive, hazarded the slightest allusion either to his friend Maintry, or to his 
excellent servant William, or to the cause or manner of his voyage 
out, or to the beautiful Isabella d’Almafonte, or even to the Duke of 
Wellington. While on the other hand, Mrs. Major Allen appeared to- 
tally to have forgotten Silverton Park, and her beautiful set of grays ; 
never gave the slightest indication of remembering such a piace as 
Clifton, such an Abigail as Betty Jacks, such wretches as the tradesmen 
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of Cheltenham, or such an extraordinary dull place as the Fleet 
Prison. 

There can be no doubt in the world that this was the best plan they 
could follow; for without it there would have been so remarkable a 
discrepancy between their confidential reminiscences, and the dignified 
strain of their ordinary bearing, as must have made ‘their lives appear, 
even to each other, like one long drawn-out conspiracy. Whereas, 
under the existing system, every thing went on so smoothly, that it 
might almost be doubted whether they had not really and truly under- 
gone some Lethean process which had cleared off effectually and for 
ever all the heavier shadows that hung upon the background of their 
past existence. In a word ‘‘ Bygones are Bygones” would have been 
the most expressive and appropriate motto that they could possibly have 
adopted. 

Mrs. Major Allen, was certainly in many respects a very clever wo- 
man. Having acutely enough found out what the Major’s tactics were 
and were likely to be, respecting the past, she not only adopted the 
same with very excellent feminine tact; but taking the fullest advan- 
tage of the general amnesty thus granted by memory to all former 
faults and follies, she gazed at her black-eyed little daughter with re- 
newed hope, and renewed ambition, and felt as fresh in spirit, and as 
ready to set offagain in pursuit of new plots, and new projects, as if she 
had never met with a disappointment in her life. 

But if she wisely casta veil over what it was disagreeable to re- 
member, the same wisdom led her, as much as it was possible to do so, 
to keep for ever before her husband’s eyes, her own, and those of every 
body who approached her, the recollection of all that was creditable in 
which she could claim a share. Those who know the character of the 
man can feel no doubt that her, etoo, the happy sympathy of disposition 
existing between the married pair would have manifested itself, if the 
thing had been possible ; but herein it should seem that the lady had the 
advantage of the gentleman. For while she discoursed pretty con- 
siderably at large concerning her aunt Compton, of Compton Bassett, 
her dearly beloved niece, Mrs. General Hubert, and above all of her 
great friend, and near connexion, Lady Elizabeth Norris, the Major, 
though now and then in general Sydney society echoing the affectionate 
family allusions of his wife, was never heard to obtrude the mention of 
his own relations upon any body. 

It was impossible for a woman so acute as Mrs. Major Allen, not to 
perceive that these frequent references to the old country, increased 
their consideration in the new one; and this indeed so evidently, that 
at length it struck her as being well worth while to make an effort to- 
wards renewing some intercourse with those, the far-off sound of whose 
names was so advantageous. 

One afternoon that the Major, who not unfrequently passed his 
soirées from home, had declared his intention of remaining during the 
entire evening in his own mansion, where he hoped a friend would call 
and perhaps play a quiet game or two of piquet with him, he ha es 
to say, after giving his lady instructions about making the toddy, and 


one or two other little particulars, ‘“ I like to think, dearest, that what- 
ever I po win will be sure, sooner or later, to help out the fortune of 
our darling baby.” 
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Nothing was so sure to put Mrs. Major Allen in good humour, as an 
observation of this kind from her husband ; for the charming buoyancy 
of her spirits was such that she already—though her young daughter 
was little more than a twelvemonth old—had determined in her own mind, 
that the third Martha, should do better in life than either of her beautiful 
predecessors had done. With a degree of contentment, to which no 
words can do justice, she perceived in the features, hair, and complex- 
ion of her child, that she had not gazed upon her own image in vain; 
and blessing the prescient tenderness which had dictated her doing so, 
she prophesied, as she contemplated the black eyes and dark hair of 
the darling, that in uER the race of Compton should rise higher than all 
aunt Betsy's economy had ever yet contrived to place it. Mindful, 
however, of the many proofs which had met her in the course of her 
career, that money was an important auxiliary ‘n all affairs of love, she 
became, perhaps, almost immoderately anxious as to every thing that 
concerned the little Martha’s pecuniary interests. It is possible that 
the Major was in some degree aware of this ; for it is certain that when- 
ever particularly desirous of ensuring the concurrence or aid of his lady, 
in any of his little schemes, he now invariably hinted that it was pro- 
bable their result, if well managed, would be favourable to the future 
prospects of their daughter. 

On the occasion above alluded to, his reference to this produced the 
happiest effect. Mrs. Allen smiled with the greatest sweetness, and 
even playfully pinched his cheek as she replied, ‘‘ Never fear me, 
dear !—Hoard away, Major, and when you have got enough to take us 
back, why back we will go, won’t we ?” 

The Major returned the pinch, nodded his head, but said nothing. 

‘* | suppose you are afraid to promise, Major, for fear I should plague 
you about it?—Hey ?—Don’t be afraid, I shall know how to mind my 
hits, and shall not be over stupid, I dare say, in giving a guess about 
the when, and the how too, though I may not happen positively to know 
any thing about it. However, if you will take my advice, you will turn 
your thoughts that way, let it be as long as it will before you can turn 
yourself—unless indeed there is any particular reason why you should 
stay here for life.” . 

‘* For life?—Oh! no, my love, decidedly not for life,” replied the 
Major, rathereagerly. ‘‘ But [ don’t quite understand, dear, what you 
mean by turning my thoughts that way,” he continued, with a musing 
air; and then, after a moment’s pause, added, ‘‘ To say the truth, my 
dear Mrs. Allen, my thoughts seldom turn for long together in any 
other direction. The doings here, my dear, let a man be as persevering 
as he will, are pitiful in the extreme; and it is impossible to think of 
what’s going on every night on the other side of the water, without being 
devilishly provoked, I promise you—particularly when a man feels that 
he improves every day he lives.”’ 

Mrs. Major Allen listened to this with the greatest satisfaction ; it 
was the first time she had ever heard her husband distinctly declare an 
intention of returning to England, and though at the very bottom of her 
heart she had determined to do so herself, one day or other, even if she 
found herself obliged to leave him behind, the discovering that his 
wishes accorded with her own was highly gratifying, and she im- 
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mediately determined upon opening her mind to him concerning a 
scheme that had for some time past occupied her head. 

“‘ My darling Major!” she exclaimed, “ how delighted I am to hear 
you talk so !—Remember the saying, ‘ where there’s a will there’s a 
way’—and do you only give me your promise that when you CaN go, 
you will, and I will give mine to push on in every way possible to the 
same delightful end. I will spend just next to nothing, dearest, in any 
way; I will buy no feathers either for baby or myself, and almost no 
flowers neither; I'll promise not to think of any more satin dresses, if 
it is for—almost a dozen years to come; and will trust, for making a 
decent appearance, altogether to turning, trimming, and satin-stitch. 
In short, my dearest Major, there is nothing in the whole world that I 
would not do to get back.” 

‘“« T am glad to hear all this, my love, very glad. There is nothing 
like having a few rouleaur beforehand, my dear, depend upon it—stick 
to the saving plan about clothes, and all your own little expenses, and 
it is quite impossible to say what may be the fruits of it, one of these 


days. 
‘** Oh! but you don’t know, Major, what else I have got in my head,” 


replied his wife, with a gay glance that reminded him of Clifton ; 
‘* when we po go back it shall not be my fault if we do not find some- 
body worth introducing our child to.” 

‘* Who will that be, my dear?” said he, with a glance almost as 
gay as her own; ‘“ to my Lord Mucklebury ?”—for with a degree of 
generous confidence, which really did honour to her heart, Mrs. Major 
Allen had confessed to her husband how very near marriage she had 
been with that nobleman, and how completely it was owing to a mere 
accidental misunderstanding between them that the match had been 
broken off. 

‘It is by no means impossible that I may do that good service both 
to you and to her, my love,” answered the lady ; “‘ for I have every reason 
to flatter myself that what was love, very fervent love, certainly, has 
now mellowed into friendship; and I have little doubt that by the time 
we return, he may be able to see me, and even my child, without pain 
—though he may perhaps heave a guiltless sigh that he is not the father 
of it. But it was not of him, Major Allen, I do assure you that it was 
not of him I was thinking.” 

‘* Of whom then, Mrs. Allen—of those Clifton people? Pray do not 
let us talk about them. For in the first place, I hate them all par- 
ticularly ; and in the next, they are not in a station of life that can do 
me, or any other man of fashion, service.” 

Mrs. Allen was not at all displeased at hearing her husband thus 
class himself: but her change of colour would have been visible, had 
she not worn rouge, when he named Clifton. The emotion passed, how- 
ever, and she resumed without any trace of embarrassment. 

‘* No, no, no, no, Major Allen, I am not so humble-minded as you 
imagine. It is not my brother and sister Peters, nor any of my nephews 
and nieces in that very commercial district, that I am thinking about, 
but of persons in a very different station, I assure you. Be patient for 
a moment, and I will explain myself.” 

The Major was at that moment smoking a cigar, and continued the 
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operation with as much composure as she could have desired, while she 
rose from her chair, and opened the drawer of a work-table, at the 
farther extremity of the apartment. From this drawer she took what 
might be recognised at the first glance as an English newspaper, and 
which, though of no very recent date, was the last that had been re- 
ceived in the colony. 

‘* | have promised never to be extravagant again, my dear,” said the 
lady, advancing up the room, and searching the precious columns as 
she walked, for the article she wished to show him, “‘ and therefore you 
must not scold me for having bought this newspaper, I really could not 
resist it when I found this paragraph concerning the very nearest re- 
lations I have in the world.—Let me read it to you, shall I?” 

The Major smoked on, but graciously nodded his head. 

‘It is the account of a drawing-room held at St. James’s Palace, 
Major Allen—I was always fond of reading those sort of articles even in 
England, for nothing keeps up our acquaintance with the fashionable 
world so well—besides the insight it gives one into dress; and here of 
course it is ten thousand times more valuable still, to prevent one’s for- 
getting the very names of one’s relations, and all other persons of rank.” 

Here Mrs. Major Allen began reading a very long list of persons 
present at the drawing-room, and at length came to the names of 
‘* General and Mrs. Hubert,” as being among them. 

‘* IT suppose you know who she is, Major Allen, if you do not re- 
member him ?”’ 

** Not I,” said the Major. 

‘¢ What, my dear !—don’t you remember my darling niece, Agnes? 
The girl that I devoted myself to so completely, before she married 2” 

‘“* What, the little Willoughby, who was so skittish that she would 
never let one speak to her? Oh! dear yes, I remember her per- 
fectly.”’ 

‘* Well, Major, it is she who is now Mrs. General Hubert, and who 
has been, as you perceive, presented at court,” 

‘*Oh! she married the stiff-backed colonel, did she? I forgot all 
about it, my dear. And is it to the general's lady that you are going 
to introduce me?” 

There was a comic sort of leer in the eye of the Major as he said 
this, which his wife did not altogether understand ; but after looking at 
him for a moment, she replied, 

‘* To be sure it is, my dear, My darling Agnes, Mrs. General Hu- 
bert, as of course I must now call her, will be beyond all question the 
most fitting and proper person to introduce our daughter into society. 
Nor is there the slightest reason why she should not be presented at 
court, when she is old enough; and it is just because she is not old 
enough yet, that I am content to wait so patiently till it may suit — 
my dear Major, to accompany us back to Europe. But though there 
might be no particular use in our going, as yet, it will, as I have lately 
thought, be extremely proper for me to write to my niece, and I cer- 
tainly shall do so immediately.” 

‘“* Depend upon it, my dear, I shall make no sort of objection,” re- 
plied the amiable Major ; ‘‘ but don’t you think it just possible that she 
may not answer you ?” 
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‘‘ No, Major Allen, I do not. I know better than any one else can, 
except herself, dear child! how devoted was the attachment I showed 
her—and it is not in nature to believe that whenever I chose to recal 
myself to her remembrance, she should be otherwise than delighted at 
hearing from me. I will not deny that some trifling circumstances oc- 
curred previous to her marriage, and to mine, which displeased me. 
However, every thing was made up, most affectionately, before I left 

2ngland, and a very touching scene it was, I assure you, with poor dear 
Willoughby, her father, who suddenly returned froin some place like 
this, I don’t know where, abroad, and brought another daughter with 
him, A charming creature she is—not quite so lovely and elegant- 
looking as my niece, but very pretty, and married to an extremely rich 
young son of a baronet. So yousee, Major, the connexion throughout 
is most extremely desirable for our Martha, and when the time comes 
for ourreturn, will unquestionably be of the greatest importance to her. 
So write I shall most decidedly.” ’ 

The indifference with which the Major at first appeared to listen to 
her, relaxed by degrees as she went on, and when at length she paused, 
he said, without any sneer at all, 

‘* Very well, my dear; you are perfectly a woman of the world, which 
is exactly what I would wish you to be; and nothing could be more 
desirable than that our little girl should, in due time, be introduced to 
such very near relations. But, I believe, I have hinted to you before, 
that there are two or three reasons which would render my immediate 
return to England inconvenient. I have, hitherto, never entered upon 
any explanation of them; because, in fact, they possessed little interest 
in themselves, and were of no consequence whatever to us in our present 
situation. But if it should prove that there really is any chance of our 
getting among the set you mention, when we get back, it may be as well 
to make you understand the affair sufficiently to prevent any awkward 
blunders on your part, which might be inconvenient. Not that the 
thing, in point of fact, is of any great consequence ; but nevertheless, as 
it involves some trifling etiquette, that some sort of people think a 
great deal about, it may be as well to put you au fait of the business; 
and I shall have great pleasure, I am sure, in giving you this proof of 
my confidence. 

‘* But here comes our friend Belmaine. Remember, love, all our esta- 
blished hints and tokens; and remember, also, that whatever I do 
chance to win will be added to the fund, which I trust we shall be able 
to lay up for our dear girl's benefit. There! he is obliged to knock 
again! Why does not that stupid girl open the door? We will finish 
our talk to-morrow, dear. Only remember that you are not to write to 
England till I have explained myself.” 

The worthy Mr. Belmaine here made his appearance, and was re- 
ceived in the most friendly manner, both by the Major and his lady. 
He was not an old acquaintance, but appeared to be a very valued one, 
for nothing was omitted that could make their substantial tea-drinking 
agreeable ; and the little Martha, who with almost precocious strength 
of limb already waddled fearlessly over the floor, was induced to add 
her note of welcome, by a wonderfully articulated “ ta, ta.” 

Soon after the meal was concluded, Mrs. Major Allen retired for a 
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few moments to superintend the coucher of her beautiful child, and ere 
she returned, the two gentlemen had very rationally sought and found 
consolation for her absence in a pack of cards. 4 

Whenever Major Allen indulged himself in the presence of his wife 
with a game at piquet, whist, or écarté, the only amusements of the 
kind he ever ventured upon, his lady had the appearance of being in 
what is vulgarly called] a fidget; for she hel about the room, 
looked at the different hands, and in short seemed in search of amuse- 
ment for herself which she could not find. On such occasions it was 
usual for the Major to say, “ Pray, my dear love, do sit down, you 
have no idea how you worry me by moving about so. And she re- 
plied, ‘‘ Well then, my dear, I will take my work, and amuse myself 
now and then by looking at your hand.” And then she did take her 
work, and sat down behind him, very close indeed, sometimes twitching 
his hair in a lively manner, and sometimes playfully running her needle 
into his shoulder, always permitting her aiaeed eyes to invite his 
partner to take part in the jest. After enduring this for about five 
— it was usual for the Major to lose his patience, and to ex- 
claim, 

** Upon my word, my love, I cannot play if you go on so. You are as 
frolicsome as a kitten, dearest, and I give you my honour I can’t bear 
to check you, but upon my soul I am such a nervous player, that I 
don’t know what I am about for two minutes together, while you are 
playing your monkey tricks. Could you not take your work a little 
farther away, love ?” 

Mrs. Major Allen could never stand this reproof, but constantly re- 
plied, rather in a plaintive tone, 

‘“« And pretty dull sort of work I shall find it! I dare say, Mr. This, 
or Mr. That (whoever the Major’s partner might be), will not be so cross 
as you are, dear, so I will go and sit by him.” 

And she did go and sit by him, or rather behind him, but so quietly, 
that it was next to impossible that he should be churlish enough to make 
any objection to her remaining there. 

This little domestic scene was repeated on the present occasion, with 
just sufficient variation, as to phrase and frolic, as might suffice to pre- 
vent its appearing stupidly repetitive; but when it had been gone 
through, and Mrs. Major Allen had established herself exactly in the 
place she wished to occupy, her attention involuntarily wandered from 
the game she overlooked at the present moment, to the greater one, in 
which she flattered herself she should be engaged at a future time. The 
mysterious words of her husband, too, haunted her rather painfully. 
The spelling and putting together which her active intellect rendered 
inevitable, produced a result, which if not quite new to her imagination, 
appeared at this moment more than usually important; and, in short, 
it was with the greatest difficulty that she conducted herself throughout 
the very long evening according to her husband’s wishes. 

She really exerted herself, however, to do the best she could; and 
when at length the beef-steak, sweet potatoes, and whiskey-toddy were 
called for, she performed all the duties of a careful hostess perfectly. 
So that at last, at about two o'clock in the morning, the snug little party 
broke up, under circumstances perfectly satisfactory to the Major, who 
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gave his weary wife the reward she well merited by saying, as he drew 
up the strings of his inflated purse, 

“Thank you, my dear—every thing was very nice, and very well 
managed. Now let us get to bed, and to-morrow morning we will have 
a talk about the best way for you to write home to your relations, It 
would be a fine thing for our little missy, to be sure! and I think it may 
be done if we manage well, People talk of good fortune, and bad for- 
tune, but depend upon it, my dear Barnaby (it was thus he ever ad- 
dressed her when in particularly high spirits), depend upon it that it is 
human skill which regulates human affairs, and that when some great mis- 
fortune befals us, it is because we have committed some great blunder ; 
while on the contrary, if some striking blessing, as it is called, rewards our 
endeavours, it proves, beyond the possibility of any reasonable doubt, 
that we have known how to set about what we had to do, and per- 
formed the task skilfully and well. There—don’t let us talk any more 
to-night, because that last glass of toddy has made me very sleepy. 


Good night, dear, good night !” 


Cuar. Ill. 


THE PROMISED CONFIDENCE BESTOWED-——INTERESTING NARRATIVE 
CONJUGAL HARMONY-——-RENEWED CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tuar nothing might interrupt the conversation which Mrs. Major 
Allen was quite determined should not be delayed, she would not even 
suffer her daughter to appear at the breakfast- table the following morn- 
ing ; but, though the young lady was crying pretty lustily at the other 
end of the house, ventured to assure her papa, when he kindly inquired 
for her, that she was fast asleep. 

Having set all things in such order that no further assistance from 
without could be required, Mrs. Allen thus began: 

‘** Well, Major Allen, 1 have made up my mind not to let this blessed 
day pass over my head without writing to my dear niece, Mrs. General 
Hiubert. I have been looking over the paper again—there is the whole 
account of her dress at full length, which I quite forgot to show you, 
my dear. Such taste !—such splendour ! Don’t you think, my dear 
Allen, that it is our bounden duty to leave not a stone unturned, that 
might help to place our dear child among such cousins as these ¢”’ 

** We will leave neither sticks nor stones unturned, as you call it, 
my dear. But the matter must be managed very judiciously. There 
is no doubt in the world that the relationship i is quite near enough to 
render our entering their circle perfectly natural and proper ; and con- 
sidering all you did for that girl, Agnes, it can hardly be doubted that 
she will welcome you with open arms. She must be a monster, in- 
deed, if she did not! Nevertheless, strange as it must seem to you, 
my dear creature, there will be a good deal of caution necessary in the 
manner in which you introduce me to them.” 

Mrs. Major Allen put down the portion of buttered roll which she 
was in the act of raising to her lips, and turned rather faint. However, 
as she by no means wished the Major to guess what was passing in her 
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mind, she made an effort to recover herself, which was as successful as 
such efforts always are; and then she replied with great apparent 
composure, ‘* Well, deary, you said I should know all about it to-day 
—so get on, there’s a good man.—l am afraid of nothing, not I, so speak 
out, and you shall never see me flinch.” 

‘‘ You are a charming creature, my love, and deserve all the devoted 
attachment I have shown you. Now listen to me, then, and join your 
excellent judgment to mine, as to the best mode of conquering the 
difficulties which lie in our way. But first I must ask you, if you have 
written at all to England since the death of O’Donagough, or since your 
marriage with me ?” 

‘Why, no my dear—to say the truth, I have not,” replied the lady ; 
“for, to speak honestly, I felt half afraid of being laughed at, for the 
facility with which I suffered my former passion to regain its hold upon 
me.” 

‘You were right, perfectly right. I am exceedingly glad of this, 
for reasons which I can easily explain to you. Then, in fact, dear, 
you have never sent any letter to Europe, signed with my name? Nor 
any announcing your last husband’s death ?” 

‘* No, I never have.” 

“And you never shall, my darling!” returned the Major, in an ac- 
cent of very ardent tenderness. 

Mrs. Major Allen looked very much, as if she wished to say, 
‘““Why?” But she conquered the wish, if she felt it, deeming it best 
to let her husband tell his story his own way. After a pause, suffi- 
ciently long to permit his finishing his first cup of tea, the Major con- 
tinued, 

‘*No, my love, never! This declaration must, I am sure, astonish 
you, though your sweet reliance on me will not permit you to say so. 
Believe me, darling, this noble confidence is not misplaced, and the 
time will come, doubt it not, when you will thank me for the prudence 
which thus anxiously seeks to spare you all alarm, The fact is, my 
love, that an affair of honour, which ended fatally, was the cause of 
my leaving England.” 

Mrs. Major Allen did not believe one word of this—but she was an 
admirable wife; and instead of contumaciously expressing any doubt, 
meekly replied, ‘* Really !” 

‘Yes, my love! My unerring hand sent the leaden messenger of 
death too truly ! and nothing but the conscientious conviction, that the 
wretch who thus fell deserved his fate, could console me for having 
been the author of it !” 

As the Major said this, he concealed his agitation, or at any rate his 
face, by his extended hand, leaving room, however, between his third 
and fourth finger, to peep at the face of his wife, and see how she bore 
it. Fortunately, that excellent and intelligent lady perceived that he 
did so, and immediately checked an inclination to smile, which might 
have been disagreeably interpreted. So instead of this, she blew her 
nose, and then said, very gravely, ‘‘Oh! my dear, there is no good in 
fretting and vexing about those kind of things. They must happen, 
you know, occasionally; and to say the truth, I did not think that 

any gentleman of your profession, any military gentleman, I mean, 
would have thought much about it.” 
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“ You are quite right, my dear—quite right, in a general way. But 
there were one or two very unfortunate circumstances attending this 
affair. In the first place, we had no surgeon on the ground. This, of 
itself, you know—though purely accidental on my part, lays une open 
to the most abominable constructions. Then my adversary’s second 
ran away, Stupid fellow! as if any harm could have come to him! 
In short, I was advised by my lawyer himself, as well as by all my 
military friends, not to run the risk of a trial. This, sweetest, is my 
history! And now you will be at no loss to understand why I should 
never wish you to send a letter to your friends in England, signed with 
the guiltless, but unfortunate name of Allen.” 

There was the struggle of a moment in the heart of Mrs. Allen, as 
to whether she should have the pleasure of telling the master of her 
destiny, that she was a vast deal too clever to believe a single word of 
all he had said, or suffer him to lie his way, unchecked, out of the 
very disagreeable predicament in which she was pretty confident he 
was placed. But luckily, she remembered the weakness of a divided 
bundle of fagots, and at the same instant, determined at once to swallow 
whatever her spouse, in his wisdom, thought it convenient to admi- 
nister; and moreover, to the very best of her power, to make all others 
swallow it likewise. 

‘* You may depend upon it, my dear, I shall sign the letter I am 
going to write to my dear Agnes, with whatever name you bid me,” was 
the gentle and generous answer of Mrs. Allen, as soon as she had 
made up her mind to keep her cleverness to herself; and perhaps she 
gave this promise the more readily, from remembering as she spoke the 
name of Agnes, how very little honour, either in her eyes or in those 
of General Hubert, that of Allen was likely to confer on the young 
cousin she was about to announce to them, even if unaccompanied by 
any of the adventures, which she thought it possible, might have be- 
come connected with it, since they last had the pleasure of hearing it 
pronounced by her. 

‘* No man was ever blessed with a more charming wife than I am!” 
cried the Major with sudden gaiety, and probably well pleased at 
having got through the business of explanation so happily. Then, 
after a moment’s consideration, he added, ‘* Why, my dear, should you 
not continue your late name of O’Donagough? Upon my honour, | 
have no prejudice whatever against it, if you have not; and the doing 
so might, perhaps, be less embarrassing for you than taking any 
other.” 

This proposition evidently took the lady by surprise ; and the manner 
in which she now looked up in the Major’s face, was without any pre- 
meditation at all, 

‘* Perhaps you have some objection to this, my dear? Perhaps the 
name of Allen is dearer to you than all others ?” said the Major. 

““Oh! I don’t know, I am sure, any thing about that. It would be 
foolish, you know, my dear, to take fancies when we are talking about 
business,” replied his high-minded wife; “1 only look so, because I 
don’t quite understand what it is you would be at. Am I to tell my 
niece, and my nephew the general, and my brother-in-law, Mr. Wil- 
loughby, and all the rest of them, that you are a relative of my late 
husband Mr. O’Donagough ?” 
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‘By no means, my love. That must inevitably create confusion. 
What I propose, is merely that you should state yourself still to be the 
wife of the respected Mr. O’Donagough himself.” 

** But, good gracious, Major, how could I do that when we go back, 
after every one of them has seen Mr. O’Donagough, and have been re- 
gularly introduced to him in person? And besides,” she added,|some- 
what in a lower key, “ they have most of them seen you into the har- 

in.” 

‘“‘ True, dearest, true—all quite true; nevertheless, I do not antici- 
pate the slightest inconvenience from this. I have had the honour to 
see some of your amiable relations, certainly; and I question not, but 
they have also seen me. They may likewise have seen your late esti- 
mable husband. All this I grant you; but it will make no difference 
whatever, my love. Do not be uneasy about that. It will give us no 
trouble worth naming, I assure you.” 

‘*T must confess that now you do puzzle me,’’ replied Mrs. Major 
Allen, with great natveté, ‘‘ and I don’t know the least bit in the world 
what you mean.” 

Major Allen smiled with great complacency upon his charming wife, 
as he answered, ‘‘ My lovely Barnaby, you are, without flattery, one of 
the sharpest-witted, and most intelligent women I ever met with; and 
it is only on points, where nothing but experience and a more extended 
knowledge of the world has assisted me, that I can assume any sort of 
superiority to you; and even here, you have only to open your own 
charming eyes a little, in order, if not exactly to overtake me, at 
least to lessen the distance between us. This business of identity, dear 
love, is a mere bugbear. A man of any tolerable degree of talent, 
snaps his fingers at it. The late O’Donagough was tall, was he 
not ?” 

“‘ Yes,” replied Mrs. Major Allen, succinctly. 

“And so am I, my love. This, believe me, is the only point of 
difference between man and man, which is really of importance—and 
even that may be greatly modified. Of course, dearest, | do not speak 
of cases of daily intimate intercourse. This, I know, does create diffi- 
culty—and yet—” Here the Major smiled, and seemed to have some 
amusing anecdote at the tip of his tongue; but he checked the wish to 
utter it, and only said, with very matter-of-fact gravity, ‘‘ Neither Mr. 
O’Donagough nor I were ever very intimate with these great folks, 
whose favour you now wish to propitiate; therefore, on that score, 
there can be no fear of mischief—and now I want your opinion. Speak 
out, dear! Have you any personal objection to this plan, independent | 
mean of any fancied embarrassment in putting it into execution ?” 

‘“‘ No, I think not,” replied Mrs. Major Allen, with considerable 
promptitude and sincerity of tone; for, during the Major’s last speech, 
she had run over in her mind all the reasons which existed against her 
particularly wishing to introduce the father of her intended peeress, as 
the Major Allen of Clifton; and had come very decidedly to the con- 
clusion, that she had much rather call him by any other name under 
heaven. 

The Major at once saw that whatever objections might in the first 
instance have occurred to his proposal, were already removed, and in 
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the fulness of his contentment he gave his lady a kiss, and once more 
called her his ‘‘ charming Barnaby.” 

The mind of this ‘‘ charming Barnaby” was never idle, and even in 
the short interval which had passed since the moment when she first 
fully conceived his project, such a varied multitude of reasons had 
crowded one over the other into her active brain in favour of it, that she 
was by this time quite as well pleased by the notion as himself. 

Many minor details, however, remained to be settled before they could 
act upon it; but these were all discussed with the most laughing good- 
humour, and such a multitude of droll, lively things were said on both 
sides, that it may be doubted if they had ever enjoyed each other's con- 
versation more, since the first happy hour of confidence at Clifton, when 
the Major related the history of his former life. 

The great question seemed to be whether Major Allen’s transmutation 
into Mr. O’Donagough should precede his departure from the colony, 
or follow it. In all letters to England, it was of course to be im- 
mediate, and it was easy enough to desire that all answers should be 
directed under cover to Mr. or Mrs. Somebody. But how were they to 
explain to their South-Welsh friends this singular metamorphosis, if they 
decided upon its taking place immediately? And what were they to 
say to their little daughter about it if they put off this alteration of her 
name and family till she was old enough to ask questions about it? Be- 
sides, who could answer for it, as her mother very judiciously observed 
that the little angel might not tell tales on the other side of the water, 
without intending to do any more harm than a playful lambkin when it 
says ‘* ba?” 

‘‘ Hush!” said Major Allen, holding up his forefinger, as a*signal 
that he desired silence. His wife obeyed, and they both were silent for 
at least five minutes. He then altered his position in his chair, setting 
an elbow firmly on each arm of it, and fixing his eyes steadfastly on his 
fair lady's face, delivered himself of the valuable result of these five 
minutes’ cogitation, in a tone as decided, and free from all the weak 
vacillations of doubt, as if he had been listening to the voice of an oracle 
during the interval. 

** My dear love,”’ said he, ‘ the thing lies in a nutshell: you will 
find upon looking through a box of papers left by the late Mr. O’ Dona- 
gough, a testamentary paper, by which he bequeaths to you a small 
landed property in the south of Ireland—I say the south of Ireland, 
dearest, because if the acquisition produces no visible alteration in our 
manner of living, ym will be surprised at it—a small landed pro- 
perty in the south of Ireland—but bequeathed upon the condition that 
any husband whom you shall marry, as well as all children whom you 
may have, shall take and bear the name and arms of O’Donagough. 
The said estate to be forfeited if the said conditions be not complied 
with, within one year after the bequest is claimed. If you will leave me 
for a few minutes, my dear, I think I shail be able to find this docu- 
ment.” ; 

These last words were accompanied by a smile which brought the 
Major’s left mustache very nearly to the off corner of his left eye; a 


conjunction of features that denoted a most happy and facetious frame 
of mind. 
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Mrs. Major Allen replied by a laughing and intelligent nod ; but said, 
‘* You must let me finish this beautiful bit of hot buttered toast first, my 
dear—lI have almost burnt my eyes out to doit. I remember the time, 
Major, and not so very long ago either, when it was no less a person 
than Mrs. General Hubert, this identical grand lady that we read of at 
court, who knelt down before my fire to do this job for me. Mercy on 
me !—To be sure, who ever would have thought of poor Sophy’s girl com- 
ing to be the wife of a general, and presented at court? And what, if 
you please, is to prevent our girl from doing as well? I'll answer for it 
she wil] be ten times handsomer than that pale-faced Agnes ever was— 
all she had in the world for her, was her youth, and her eyes. I ask any 
body to look at our Martha’s eyes, and say if they don’t beat those of 
Agnes out and out; and as to the article of youth—which, by the by, I 
do think is very necessary to the making a really great match—as to 
that, you know, my dear, it will be our own fault if we do not let her 
begin early enough.” 

‘« Most assuredly,” was the satisfactory reply ; upon which the lady 
stood up, swallowed her last mouthful in that attitude, and with another 
sprightly nod, prepared to leave the room. 

‘* Stay one moment, dearest !” said the Major; ‘‘ do you happen, my 
love, to ete any of the late Mr. O’Donagough’s handwriting by you?” 

“‘Oh, yes; lotsof it. He was a great writer, you know.” 

‘¢ Do you think you have got his signature, dear ?”’ 

“« Most likely, love. I will go and rummage his old writing-desk.” 
So saying, Mrs. Major Allen left the room, and in a very few minutes 
returned to it, with a handful of MSS. 

‘¢ Here are all sorts here,” said she, ‘‘ and a bushel more if you want 
them, up stairs, with plenty of signatures amongst them. Here’s a 
sermon, look !—and here’s a calculation of odds about some horse-race. 
He was such a queer man, poor O’ Donagough !—I shall always think he 
was half mad.” 

‘‘ Very likely, love. There, laythem down. That will do perfectly 
well; now you may go and write your letter if you will, while I look 
through these papers in search of the document, you know.” 

And now, leaving Major Allen at one writing-table, we must follow 
his lady to another. 

The last letter Mrs. Major Allen had addressed to her niece Agnes 
was from the Fleet prison : she remembered this and smiled. 

“* Mercy on me!” she exclaimed in muttered soliloquy. ‘‘ What 
a deal has happened to us both since then! Little hussy!—she was 
then in the very best of her bloom, and she made the most of it—I 
suspect she was quite right in not coming to me. Ten to one she 
would have lost the proud colonel if she had; and it is just because I 
see she is up to a thing or two, that I will take the trouble of writing to 
her now. Little fox! she was deep as deep—and I don’t think her 
aunt Barnaby was such a very great fool either. Now then, Miss 
Agnes, let us see if I can’t come round you. If it answers, if I can 
contrive to make her grandeeship useful to my girl, I know who will be 
the cleverest yet. Now for it then.” 

«* My dearest Agnes!” 
eng “ not quite sure about that, calling her by her name at first set- 
ting off. : 
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“ ¢ Agnes, Agnes, thou art mine!’ 


as the song says. But that will only put her in mind of fifty things 
that it would be just as well she should forget. I'll begin again.” 


‘“« My dearest Niece ! 

‘¢ T will not believe that the three short years which have passed since 
we parted, can have sufficed to make you forget the nearest blood rela- 
tion that you have in the world—for unless a grandmother is nearer to 
us than a mother, which I am sure no one in the world can think, a real 
aunt, your own dear mother’s own sister, must be nearer to you as a 
relation than all the aunt Betsies in the world, let her be ever so rich, 
Agnes.” ‘ 

Maries proceeded thus far, Mrs. Major Allen put her pen into the 
ink-bottle, and there let it remain while she read and re-read this ex- 
ordium. ‘ Yes, that will do,” thought she, “ that’s just the right way 
to bring in her Christian name familiarly.” She then resumed her pen 
and went on. 

‘It would give me more pleasure in my distant home than any 
thing else in the world, if you, my dear sister’s own child, would just 
give me a line now and then, to tell me how you are going on, and 
above all things whether you are as happy as I wish you to be. Short 
as the interview was, it was a great pleasure to me to have got a sight 
of your dear father. Oh! Agnes, how the sound of his voice did put 
me in mind of times—gay, happy times, my dear child—before you 
were born! Pray give my kindest sisterly love to him, and tell him 
that he would do me the very greatest favour in the world if he would 
only write a few lines to me. I am sure that if he will but turn a 
thought back to his pretty, pretty Sophy, when she used to sing to him 
so sweetly, he will not have the heart to refuse me. 

‘* | am sure, my dear niece, that you will be glad to hear that I am 
very happy and fortunate in my last marriage; and moreover, that at 
length you have a little cousin born. A beautiful little girl she is, I 
must say, though to be sure a mother’s judgment is apt to be partial. 
But I really do think if you were to see your little cousin Agnes, you 
could not help being very fond of her,she is SO very clever and intelligent ; 
besides being so particularly beautiful, that every body who sees her 
takes notice of it. I have called her Martha after myself, and my 
dear mother, who was your grandmother, you know, my dear Agnes. 
God knows if circumstances will ever enable myself and my truly ex- 
cellent husband to return to our native land; I fear, indeed, that the 
chance is a very remote one; but it would be a happy moment for me 
if I could show you and your dear father my child! Can’t you fancy 
Agnes, what a pleasure it would be for me? But it is no good to think 
about it, at least for a great many years yet—so many indeed, that she 
would no longer be a little child. You too, my dear Agnes, may per- 
haps be a mother also. If so, you will the better understand my feel- 
ings about my darling little girl! I enclose you a lock of its dear little 
hair, by which you will see that it is as dark as mine, and that already 
it curls naturally like yours. Though we are so many miles asunder, I 
hope you’will think of me and your little cousin sometimes—I am sure 
she will be brought up to think often of you! My excellent husband, 
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who is decidedly a person of the first consideration in the colony, sends 
his affectionate compliments, and his blessing to you and yours. And 
with every good wish, my beloved Agnes, for yourself, and all who are 
dear to you, 
‘¢] remain, 
‘¢ Ever and for ever, 
‘* Your most affectionate aunt, 
‘¢Marrna O’Donacovcn.” 


She was in the act of folding this letter, when her husband entered 
y room. He too had been far from idle, and held in his hand the proof 
oF it. 

‘* T have found the document, my love,” said he, with his smiling mus- 
tache. ‘‘ Here it is—I shall immediately go and show it to every body I 
know in the town, and shall tell them that though I am by no means san- 
guine as to our ever deriving any benefit from the little out-of-the-way 
bit of property bequeathed by it, I am nevertheless determined that our 
darling child shall lose nothing by any folly or indifference of mine. 
I shall let them all know—the authorities and all—that henceforth, for 
the sake of the chance it may give my dear little one, I shall never call 
or sign myself by any other name than that of O’Donagough. This 
is a capital notion of mine, depend upon it, in many ways.” 

“‘ T really think it is,” said his wife, examining the papers he had 
laid before her. ‘* But good gracious, Major, how very like you have 
made it look to poor O’Donagough’s writing! I do declare I could no 
more tell them apart than I could fly! How very clever you must be 
with your pen !” 

The Major put his hand before his mouth, caressed his mustache, 
but said nothing. 

“‘ And now read my letter to Mrs. General Hubert, will you, Major, 
and tell me what you think of it.” 

‘You must leave off calling me Major, my darling, —remember 
that,” said the gentleman. 

‘ That will be difficult at first, my dear!” replied the lady; ‘‘ but I 
dare say 1 shall be perfect enough at it before the time comes for our 
going to England. But do pray read my letter !” 

Without further delay he did so, and most cordially expressed his 
approbation. 

‘¢ The devil is in it, my Barnaby,” said he, giving her a very hearty 
kiss, ‘‘if we cannot between us contrive to sail before the wind. Why, 
here is a touch that is worthy of old Talleyrand himself—this blessing I 
mean, that I send them down here in the corner.” 

‘* Of course, I did not forget, my dear, that you were the Reverend 
Mr. O’Donagough, when I introduced you to my family at parting. It 


won't do to forget that, you know.” 
‘‘ Upon my soul, you are an angel!” he exclaimed; ‘‘ and I do not 


believe the whole earth could furnish another woman to suit me as 
admirably as you do !” 


(To be continued.) 
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RECREATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY—NO. VIII. 


“ The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart,”’ 
Lea R. 


Yes, dogs are honest creatures and the most delightful of four-footed 
beings. The brain and nervous system may be more highly developed 
in the Anthropoid apes, and even in some of the monkeys: but for 
affectionate, though humble companionship, nay friendship, for the 
amiable spirit that is on the watch to anticipate every wish of his mas- 
ter—for the most devoted attachment to him, in prosperity and adver- 
sity, in health and sickness, an attachment always continued unto 
death; and, frequently failing not,even when the once warm hand that 
patted him is clay-cold ; what—we had almost said who—can equal 
these charming familiars? Your dog will, to please you, do that which 
is positively painful to him. Hungry though he be, he will leave his 
food for you; he will quit the strongest temptation for you; he will lay 
down his life for you. Truly spake he who said, ‘* Man is the God of 
the dog.” 

Of all the conquests over the brute creation that man has made, the 
domestication of the dog may be regarded as the most complete, if not 
the most useful: it is the only animal that has followed him all over 
the earth. And to see how these noble animals are treated by savages 
civilized as well as uncivilized; kicked, spurned, harnessed to heavy 
carriages, half-starved, cudgelled, they still follow the greater brute 
that lords it over them, and if he condescends to smile upon them how 
they bound in gladness! if he, by some inexplicable obliquity of good 
feeling, in a moment of forgetfulness caresses them, they are beside 
themselves with joy. 

As a-whole their lot seems to be the worst, if it is cast among savage 
or imperfectly-civilized nations. When Lawson was among the North- , 
American Indians, he was present at a great feast where was “* store of lob- j 
lolly and other medleys, made of Indian grain, stewed peaches, bear- 
venison, &c ;”’ when all the viands were brought in ‘‘ the first figure began i 
with kicking out all the dogs, which are seemingly wolves, made 
tame with starving and beating; they being the worst dog-masters in 
the world ;—so that it is an infallible cure for sore eyes ever to see an 
Indian’s dog fat.’’ The tribe who exercised this summary calcitration : 
on the poor dogs, that had most probably contributed not a little to 
the venison part of the entertainment, rejoiced in the appropriate name 
of the Whacksaws or Waxsaws ; and yet these same Indians delighted 
in feeding up their horses till they were comparable to nothing more 
aptly than an English prize-ox. Though much advanced in the scale 
of civilization, the Javanese, according to Dr. Horsfield, seem to be 
little better dog-masters than the Waxsaws; for he remarks that the 
poor brutes, we mean the dogs, are not cared for, and are ill-treated, so 
that their famishing condition is disgusting to Europeans. This is the 
more extraordinary as many of these dogs pursue the Java deer called 
the Kidang with great ardour and courage. They are led in slips and 
loosed when they come upon the scent. Away they go, and the hunters, 
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who follow more quietly generally find the deer at bay and the hounds 
going gallantly into him. This is no joke, for the male Kidang makes 
a capital fight with his tusks, wounding his assailants a often 
fatally. ‘* The sportsmen,” says the Doctor, whose book is full of in- 
teresting passages, ‘‘ uniformly are provided with remedies and a 
tions, and by a simple suture attempt to unite those wounds which are 
not immediately fatal. In this operation they frequently succeed and 
preserve their most valuable dogs.” But even this small care appears 
to be the exception tothe rule. ‘The natives of Java, like other Ma- 
hommedans, entertain prejudices unfavourable to dogs; they rarely 
treat them with kindness, or allow them to approach their persons; 
and it is only in extraordinary instances, or when they contribute to 
their amusement, that they feed or care for them.” To be sure, as a 
set off, they rarely show attachment to their masters, and no wonder; 
even Bill Sykes’s dog could not carry his otherwise unqualified obedience 
to the length of getting over his very particular objection to being 
drowned. 

On the other hand, the good dog-master considers his four-footed 
follower as his friend, his other self, his duppelganger, so that ‘‘ Love 
me, love my dog,” has passed into a proverb which has sometimes led 
to deadly results, we need only allude to the fatal duel between Colonel 
Montgomery and Captain Macnamara. 

Nor can it be wondered at that a man should feel strongly for the 
faithful animal that distinguishes him from all others, an animal that 
may be a burr but is hardly ever a bore. Now and then, indeed, an 
ill-bred cur will, like Launce’s Crab, thrust himself into the com- 
pany of three or four gentlemanlike dogs; but your Biped Bore con- 
stantly and unrelentingly intrudes into a happy knot of mortals, not of 
his quality, who are shaking off the cares of life with a little gi con- 
verse, till he has succeeded in reducing the gaiety that was flashing so 
brilliantly to a heap of ashes, and the merry tongues to a dead silence. 
Or he finds out when you are sick, and by an incomprehensible power 
possessed only by the typical Bore or Augur—not Soothsayer—drills 
himself through all the doors barricaded against him, and having perfo- 
rated to your sanctum preys upon you in your own arm-chair, giving 
you all the while, under colour of much pity, broad hints that you are 
‘‘ booked,” and wimbling deeper and deeper still, till he has shattered 
the remains of your nerves to atoms; when, having absolutely devoured 
you in your shell, he leaves you a complete caput mortuum to go and 
finish with some other victim—the cannibal ! 

Occasionally, however, one of these worthies meets with his match. 

Sir James Mansfield, who was very fond of greyhounds, and had a 
noble breed of them, would frequently, when he could not go out, have 
them up into his chamber ; for he loved to look upon them and caress 
them, and they worshipped him. Upon a day, when he was confined, 
one of the most inveterate of the race whom Sir James especially 
eschewed, and for whose exclusion he had given positive orders, i 
pened, through the ignorance of a new porter to get as far as‘the hall. 
Just as he had finished rubbing his shoes on the mat with the deter- 
mined air of one who will not be driven back, Sir James’s servant made 
his appearance from below with a couple of splendid long-tailed favour- 
ites, saw the monster, gave the wretched new menial a withering look, 
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and then with<an impudent civility addressed him of the well-rubbed 
shoes with “‘ Sir James not at home, sir.” 

“Not at home!” exclaimed the intruder, somewhat indignantly ; 
‘*why you are taking up the dogs !” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied John, determined upon strong measures, and to 
go the whole hog.—“ Yes, sir,—but they amuse my master.” 

This was too much even for this drill-sergeant-major : he stood aghast 
for a moment, and then 

“ Away he ran and ne’er was heard of more.” 


Why, why, is there not in our great clubs a power of reprobation as 
well as of election? Surely it would not be too much for twelve hun- 
dred men to have the power of excluding eight annually ;—a power, by 
the way, which would be seldom exerted, for the very knowledge of its 
existence would have its effect, though it might be necessary now and 
then to eject some incorrigible pachydermatous bore pour encourager 
les autres. There is already a law prohibiting the entrance of our 
friends the dogs into those masculine establishments, a law which one is, 
at first, disposed to regard as harsh ; but the reflection that most of the 
members of a club show no backwardness in availing themselves of its 
privileges, reconciles the mind to the inhospitable practice of making 
the worthy beasts sit in the porch, anxiously watching for the egress of 
their masters. Think of the assemblage of the doggies belonging to a 
thousand or twelve hundred masters, and the duels—the principals, 
to be; sure,! nowadays, never hit each other—which would spring out 
of the collision. Besides, they are not admitted at court, according to 
the old French quatrain—for which of their qualities we may not 


guess : 
“ A la court les gros courtisans 
Sont ours, ou tygres, ou lyons ; 
Les petits qui sont moins puissants 
Sont regnards ou cameleons.” 

But if they are not allowed to grace our assemblies within doors, 
there is no lack of them when men are gathered together under the 
canopy of heaven. At a fair, at a fight, at the most solemn spectacles ; 
wherever, in short, there is a crowd, there are dogs to be seen, as a 
matter of course, apparently discussing the matter in hand, or inquiring 
of each new comer whether he had any thing to do with the embassy, 
and getting into little coteries and fights of their own; for, on these 
occasions, especially if there be a lady in the case, jealousies and sus- 
picions do abound. 

When the citizens feasted the allied sovereigns, we were snugly 
placed, at an early hour, at the window of a most worthy trader in the 
precious metals, upon Ludgate-hill; one who had been prime warden 
of the worshipful company, and had two gowns, and every thing hand- 
some about him. His hospitable house was well filled with honest men 
and bonny lasses, but we who had not been long in the small 
village, were constantly drawn from the well-spread table, and the 
bright eyes that surrounded it, to the window aforesaid, by the note of 
preparation. In the street were the heaps of gravel intended for 
smoothing the path of the Regent and the crowned heads. Workmen 
were employed in levelling these heaps which the dogs, already collected 
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in considerable numbers, evidently considered as pitched exclusively for 
their accommodation. The thickening crowd were in their holy-day 
suits, every thing was bright and gay, the dogs were frisky beyond ex- 
pression, and the gravel heaps produced the most social feelings 
among the assembled quadrupeds. 

By and by the gravel was spread—the dogs, that had been chasing each 
other’s tails from an early hour, began to be a little tired, but were still 
in good spirits. The troops now lined the streets, and at length there 
seemed to be a disposition on the part of the dogs to consider that they 
had had enough of the féte. Every now and then, a canine sceptic, 
who began to think that matters were taking an unpleasant turn, would 
go to the sides of the street and try to make his way through the living 
wall that bounded the carriage-way. In nine cases out of ten he was 
kicked back by the soldiers, and if some particularly enterprising indi- 
vidual succeeded in passing them, a greater obstacle remained behind ; 
for there was no possibility of getting through the conglomeration on 
the foot-pavements: trampled upon by the crowd, and butt-ended by 
the soldiers, he was kicked back with curses into the arena, erst the 
scene of his gaiety, yelping and howling, and then and there immedi- 
ately pitched into by his now hungry, peevish, companions. 

Well, the day wore on, the dogs lay down ;—the usual cries, ‘‘ They 
are coming,” brought every body from the creature-comforts to the 
windows, and the usual disappointments sent them back to their more 
substantial enjoyments. At last, the pealing and firing of bells an- 
nounced the advent of the kings of the earth. Shouts were heard 
booming from the distance—the heads in the crammed windows were 
all craning westward,—the procession was now coming in earnest. It 
was headed by a large body of distressed dogs, the phalanx increasing 
as it advanced. Worn out, kicked to death’s door, and scarcely able 
to crawl, the miserable curs marched in solemn silence, with head de- 
pressed, and slinking tail, to which here and there might be seen 
appended the badge of the order of the tin canister or kettle. By the 
side there was no escape—they could not retreat, and so the dejected 
wretches marshalled the way, unwillingly and slow, till our country’s 
ne and that of Europe, were roofed in the Guildhall of the city of 

ndon. 

Seeing these familiars, as we do, every where around us, and the in- 
finite variety of form and colour exhibited among them, we are at once 
led to the inquiry whence they sprung,—what was the stock from which 
the canine family was derived? Your good cynogenealogist will trace 
out for you the pedigree of any particular race, and will be eloquent 
on King Charles's breed of spaniels, and the delicate Blenheim breed, 
nor will he not descant as learnedly as any historian of the turf on the 
Czarina, Snowball, or Claret blood, to him who loves ** The Couples ;’’ 
but, if you ask him who was the common ancestor, you may ‘* pause 
fora reply.” Ask the zoologists, and one will tell you that the jackal 
with his unearthly cry, and ghoul-like habits, that robber of the Asiatic 
and African grave, is the impure source of all that is quadrupedally 
good and amiable. Another, with more show of reason, will point to 
the gaunt wolf. 

“* With his long gallop that can tire 
The hound’s deep hate and hunter’s fire ;” 
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but it will be difficult to find one who will give you any authority for 
the existence of a primitive race of dogs, in the common acceptation of 
the term. But little osteological difference is to be detected in the 
dog, wolf, fox, or jackal: none, indeed, on which generic distinction 
can be founded with any degree of safety, and, therefore, no satisfactory 
evidence is forthcoming from the fossil canine animals, such as the 
canis speleus of the Bone-caverns, the canis giganteus of Avary, and 
the Agnotherium, an animal of the dog kind, as large as a lion, dis- 
covered at Epplesheim, by Professor Kaup; though there is ground for 
believing that Mr. Murchison’s fossil quadruped found at CEningen, is 
a true fox. The dog, the wolf, the jackal, and the fox, are all collected 
under the generic appellation, canis, by Linneeus, Cuvier, and other 
great zoologists; but the principal character assigned by the first of 
these philosophers to the domesticated dog, or canis familiaris, is 
** cauda (sinistrorsum) recurvata,” “ tail curled towards the left.” 
There are, indeed, well-marked external differences between the four 
animals just mentioned, as every one knows, who has looked with any 
attention at them; and other distinctions will be detected on a closer 
examination. In the dogs properly so called, the pupil of the eye is 
round; this modification of the organization exists in the wolf and the 
jackal, and for this reason the African Fennec or Zerda is now associated 
with the true dogs; but the pupil of the eye in the foxes, whose habits 
are more nocturnal, is vertical. The wild dogs, as they are called—and 
we do not mean to say that they are improperly named—in whatever 
quarter of the world they are found, do not, in our opinion, help the 
question, indeed they have embarrassed it. Now there is evidence of 
the existence of the domesticated dog from the earliest times, and we 
see no sound reason for concluding that these wild races, some of 
which are well known to our Indian friends, and one of which has been 
named somewhat boldly, canis primevus, do not owe their origin 
to dogs which have been once under the subjection of man, partially at 
least, and have from circumstances taken to roving habits and a natural 
state like the wild horses of America. 

In pursuing this inquiry, it becomes of importance to ascertain in 
which of the supposed stocks we can trace the seeds of that affection 
for man,—yes, affection is the word,—that so highly distinguishes the 
dog. The jackal is altogether unamiable, and we know from the ex- 
periments of John Hunter, that though it will breed with the dog, the 
period of gestation is fifty-nine days. If the fox is looked to—we say 
nothing of an appeal to another of the senses—there does not appear 
any very inviting symptom to encourage us to make a fireside com- 
panion of him, 
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“ Who ne’er so tame, so cherish’d and lock’d up, 
Will have a wild trick of his ancestors.” 


Now, your wolf, truculent though he be, is capable of a most cordial 
attachment to man. We have seen one follow his master about with all 
the manners of a faithful dog, and doing his bidding as obediently. In 
the instance recorded by M. F. Cuvier, the wolf was brought up and 
treated like a young dog: he became familiar with every belly whom he 
saw frequently, but he distinguished his master, was restless in his ab- 
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sence, and happy in his presence, acting almost precisely as a 
favourite dog would act. But his master was under the necessity of 
being absent for a time, and the unfortunate wolf was presented to the 
Ménagerie du Roi—where he was incarcerated in a den—he who had 
‘* affections, passions.” Most disconsolate of wolves was he, poor 
fellow! he pined—he refused his food—but the persevering kindness of 
his keepers had its effect upon his broken spirit, he became fond of them, 
and every body thought that his ancient attachment was obliterated. 
Eighteen long months had elapsed since his imprisonment, when his old 
master came to see him. The first word uttered by the man, who was 
mingled in the crowd, had a magical effect. The poor wolf instantly 
recognised him with the most joyous demonstrations, and being set at 
liberty fawned upon his old friend and caressed him in the most affect- 
ing manner. We wish we could end the story here; but our wolf was 
again shut up, and another separation brought with it sadness and sor- 
row. A dog was given to him as a companion, three years had elapsed 
since he last lost sight of the object of his early adoration, time had 
done much to sooth him, and his chum and he lived happily together 
-—when the old master came again. 

The “once familiar word” was uttered—the impatient cries of the 
faithful creature, and his eagerness to get to his master, went to the 
hearts of all, and when he was let out of his cage, and rushed to him, 
and with his feet on his shoulders, licked his face, redoubling his cries 
of joy, because he who had been lost was found, the eyes of bearded men, 
who stood by, were moistened. His keepers, to whom a moment be- 
fore he had_ been all fondness, now endeavoured to remove him; but 
all the wolf was then aroused within him, and he turned upon them 
with furious menaces. Again the time came when the feelings of this 
unhappy animal were to be sharply tried. A third separation was 
effected, The gloom and sullenness of the wolf were of a more deep com- 
plexion, and his refusal of food more stubborn, so that his life appeared 
to be in danger. His health, indeed, if health it could be called, 
slowly returned, but he was morose and misanthropic,.and though the 
fond wretch endured the caresses of his keepers, he became savage and 
dangerous to all others who approached him. Here was a noble temper 
ruined, 

Nor are these the only instances of the disposition which is latent in 
these animals. The she-wolf mentioned by Mr. Bell, in his delightful 
** History of British Quadrupeds,” would come to the front bars of her 
prison in the garden of the Zoological! Society in the Regent’s Park, to 
be noticed; and when she had pups, she would bring them forward in 
her mouth to be fondled; indeed, she was so pertinacious in her 
endeavours to introduce them into society, that she killed all her 
little ones, one after the other, by rubbing them against the bars, that 
they might be within reach of the caressing hand of man. It was as 
if the poor creature had said, ‘‘ Do take me and mine out of this place 
and make pets of us,” 

When, therefore, we find this strong disposition for associating with 
man, we are no longer startled at the views of those who regard the 
domestic dog, with all its varieties, as the descendant of the wolf. Let 
us look a little further into this point. As far as the skeleton is con- 
cerned, generally, there is hardly any difference, or very little, between 
the wolf and the dog, while the skull is almost exactly similar. Thedays 
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of gestation in the bitch are sixty-three; precisely the same period 
is allotted to the wolf. The young of the domestic dog are born 
blind, as every body knows; those of the wolf come into the world-in 
the same onditien ; and both first see the light at the same time, their 
eyes being opened on the tenth or twelfth day. In the wolf, as well as 
in the dog, the duration of life averages from fifteen to twenty years. 
It is true that the jackal, as well as the wolf, will breed with the dog ; 
but we have no authority to prove that the offspring of the latter and 
the jackal is fertile, as that of the dog and wolf is. We do not 
think much of the principal difference between the two animals last 
mentioned, namely, the comparative obliquity in the position of the 
eyes of the wolf: domestication for a long series of years may have 
given a forward direction to those organs in the faithful follower of 
man. Then, if we look at the Dhole of India, the Dingo of Australia, 
and other wild or half-recluimed races, we find the uniformity of colour, 
the tail, and somewhat of the general aspect of the wolf; indeed, one 
of the earliest English names for the Dingo was, the New South 
Wales wolf. It is also worthy of remark, that the wild dogs, and even 
those of the Esquimaux and Mackenzie River breeds, do not appear 
to bark, though, like the wolf, they may “‘ behowl the moon.” The 
Dingo sent over to Mr. Nepean, by Governor Phillip, and kept at Hat- 
field House by the Marchioness of Salisbury, neither barked nor 
growled. Ashkelli, a male Esquimaux doy, brought from the Polar 
Sea, by Mr. Richards, in Captain Parry's first voyage, though domes- 
ticated and good-humoured, seldom barked, according to Mr. Children, 
but, if displeased, uttered ‘‘ a low wolfish growl.” Mr. Bennett, in 
his account of the Mackenzie River, or Hare Indian dogs, presented 
to the Zoological Society by Captain Sir John Franklin, and Dr. 
Richardson, says, ‘In their native country they are never known to 
bark, and this peculiarity is still retained by the elder dogs; but the 
younger one, which was born in this country, has learned to imitate the 
anguage of his fellows.” Now these dogs were particularly good-tem- 
pered and familiar with those who noticed them. Upon the whole 
evidence, we incline to the opinion of those who would derive the do- 
mestic dogs from the wolf; and though the former will hunt the latter, 
it should be remembered that dogs, with a very little encouragement, 
will also hunt one of their own undoubted race. 

But from whatever source the dog be derived, he is one of the most 
sensible of four-footed animals. Gifted with a most retentive memory, 
he applies his power of observation to the regulation of his conduct so 
skilfully, that the result has very much the appearance of reasoning; if, 
indeed, it may not, without violence, be considered as the exercise of 
that faculty. His intellect, when well developed, is of no common 
order, and its constant activity is exhibited when, like the Fury in 
Aeschylus, he 

“ Opens in his sleep, on th’ eager chase 


E'en then intent.” 


Our patrons will, we hope, pardon us if we inflict on them a story or 
two in proof of our assertion. 

We remember to have been once particularly struck with the be- 
haviour of a dog that had lost his master. This, to us, is always a 
distressing sight, and enough, in our humble opinion, to have made 
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Democritus himself look grave: but in the instance alluded to, there 
was food for reflection. 

We were walking down a hilly field; whose path terminated at a stile 
which opened upon a road running due east and west. . This road was 
cut at right angles by another road running northward. A dog passed 
us with his nose close to the ground, keeping the downward path till 
he.arrived at the stile, through which he squeezed himself, and, with his 
nose still down, he first hunted busily along the eastern branch, and 
then along the western. He now retraced his steps, and when he came 
nearly opposite to the northern road, he lifted his head, looked about 
him for a moment or two, and then set off along that road as fast as 
he could go, without again putting his nose to the ground, as who should 
think to himself—‘ he is not gone that way, nor is he gone that way, 
therefore he must have gone this way”—an operation of the mind very 
like a syllogism. 

Then there is the well-authenticated story of the dog that was left, 
in. December, 1784, by a smuggling vessel, near Boomer, on the coast 
of Northumberland ; and we shall let Bewick, who records the fact, 
tell his own tale. 

‘Finding himself deserted,” continues Bewick, speaking of the 
abandoned dog, ‘* he began to worry sheep, and did so much damage, 
that he became the terror of the country within a circuit of twenty 
miles. We are assured that when he caught a sheep, he bit a hole in 
its right side, and, after eating the tallow about the kidnies, left it: 
several of them thus lacerated, were found alive by the pees gees and, 
being taken proper care of, some of them recovered, and afterwards 
had lambs. From his delicacy in this respect, the destruction he made 
may in some measure be conceived ; as it may be supposed that the fat 
of one sheep in a day would not satisfy his hunger. The farmers were 
so much alarmed by his depredations, that various means were used for 
his destruction. They frequently pursued him with hounds, grey 
hounds, &c.; but when the dogs came up with him, he laid down on 
his back, as if supplicating for mercy; and in this position they never 
hurt him ; he therefore laid quietly, taking his rest till the hunters ap- 
proached, when he made off without being followed by the hounds, 
till they were again excited to the pursuit, which always terminated un- 
successfully. Itis worthy of notice, that he was one pre Be from 
Howick to upwards of thirty miles distance, but returned thither and 
killed sheep the same evening. His constant residence during the day, 
was upon a rock on the Heugh-hill, near Howick, where he had a view 
of four roads that approached it; and in March, 1785, after many 
fruitless attempts, he was at last shot there.” 

Now, to say nothing of the ruse whereby he regularly saved himself 
from his pursuers, this was very like communing with himself, and, as 
a result, taking up the best possible position for his security under 
existing circumstances, a position which enabled him to baffle his ene- 
mies for upwards of a year :—what is this if it be not reason ? 

& One more illustration of this part of our subject. In the West of 
England, not far from Bath, there lived, towards the close of the last 
century, a worthy clergyman, who was as benevolent as he was 
learned. There were turnspits in those days—a most intelligent 
set they were, and Toby, who was an especial favourite, was a 
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model of the breed, with legs worthy of the Gow Chrom himself, upon 
which he waddled after his master every where, sometimes not‘a ‘little to 
his annoyance; but Toby was a worthy, and he could not find it in his 
heart to snub him. Things, however, came at last to such a pass, that 
Toby contrived somehow or other to find his way to the reading-desk 
on a Sunday, and when the door was opened, he would whip in, weil 
knowing that his reverend patron was too kind and too decorous to whip 
him out. Now, though it has been said, that 


“ He's a good dog that goes to church,” 


the exemplary Dr. B. who thought he had traced a smile upon the 
countenance of some of his parishioners on these occasions, felt the 
impropriety of the proceeding: so Toby was locked up in the stable on 
Sunday morning; all to no purpose, however, for he scrambled through 
the sbut window, glass, lead and all, and trotted up the aisle after his 
annoyed master as usual. Matters were now getting serious; so as 
soon as he had on the Saturday caused the beef to revolve to a turn 
which was to be served cold for the Sunday dinner—for the good man 
chose that all around him should find the sabbath a day of rest—Toby 
was taken out of the wheel, and his dinner was given to him ; but instead 
of being allowed to go at large to take his evening walk after it, Molly, 
to make sure of him, took him up by the neck, and putting him into the 
wood-hole where window there was none, drew the bolt, and left him 
therein. Toby revenged himself by ‘‘drying up the souls” of the 
whole family with his inordinate expostulatory yells during the whole of 
the remnant of Saturday and the greater part of Sunday. However, 
there was no Toby dogging the heels of the surpliced minister, and it 
was concluded that the sufferings that the doggie and the family had un- 
dergone, would have their effect. Well, the week wore on, Toby as 
amiable and as useful as ever, without a particle of sullenness about 
him—into the wheel went he right cheerfully, and made it turn 
more merrily than ever; in short, parlour, kitchen, and all were loud 
in his praise. However, as it drew towards twelve o'clock on the 
Saturday, Toby was missed. Poor Molly, the cook, was at her wit’s 


end. 
“ Where’s that vexatious turnspit gone ” 


was the question, and nobody could answer it. The boy who cleaned 
the knives was despatched to a distant barn where Toby was occa- 
sionally wont to recreate himself after his culinary labours, by hunting 
rats. No—no Toby. The sturdy thrashers,,with whom he used some- 
times to go home under the idea, as it was supposed, that they were 
the lords of the rat-preserve in the barn, and who being fond of Toby 
in common with the whole village, used occasionally to give him 


“ A bit of their supper, a bit of their bed,” 


knew nothing of him. Great was the consternation at the Rectory. 
Hints were thrown out, that ‘‘ The Tramps” in the green lane had se- 
creted him with the worst intentions, for he was plump and sleek, but 
their camp was searched in vain. The worthy family retired for the 
night, all mourning for Toby: and we believe there is no doubt that 
when the reverend master of the house came down on Sunday morning 
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his first question was, “ Any tidings of Toby ?”—A melancholy “ No, 
sir,” was the answer. After an early breakfast, the village schools 
were heard—their rewards distributed, not without inquiries for Toby— 
and when church-time came, it is said that the rector, who walked the 
short distance in full canonicals, looked over his shoulder more than 
once. He passed through the respectful country-people collected in 
the little green grave-yard, who looked up to him as their pastor and 
friend, he entered the Lenssen old Norman porch overhung with ivv, 
he walked up the aisle, the well-filled pews on either side bearing testi- 
mony that his sober-minded flock hungered not for the excitement of 
fanaticism, he entered the reading-desk, and as he was adjusting his has- 
sock, caught the eye of Toby twinkling at him out of the darkest cor- 
ner. Need we say more, than that after this, Toby was permitted to 
go to church, with the unanimous approbation of the parish, as long as 
he lived. Now if this was not calculation on the part of Toby, we 
know -not what else to term it, and we could refer our readers to well- 
authenticated stories in print—as our dear old nurse used to say when 
she was determined to silence all incredulity—that go as far, and even 
farther, to show that these animals can calculate intervals of time. 

It is this intellectuality, joined with their individuality—for no two 
dogs are alike—that makes them such admirable subjects for the gifted 
hand of Edwin Landseer. It is said that dogs have been taught to 
utter, after a fashion, one or two simple words, not exceeding two syl- 
lables; however this may be, no one, we apprehend, who has seen 
The Twa Dogs can doubt that they converse. When we ‘look 
around the walls,” as the patronising orators say at the annual festival 
in Trafalgar-square, and catch the Promethean fire infused into the 
portrait of A Respectable Member of the Humane Society and others, 
his fellows, we suspect that a few of the gentlemen—ay, and ladies too 
——who have paid for having their faces mapped and hung on those same 
** walls,” sigh occasionally as their eyes rest on the beautifully charac- 
terized doggies, and feel an irresistible preference for the Cynic school. 
The Mahommedans were forbidden to represent either man or other ani- 
mals ; and the prohibition, if we mistake not, arose from a tradition that 
those who are hardy enough to make the attempt will be called upon, 
hereafter, to put a soul into every one'of their representations—or 
else—: if there be any foundation for this creed what an awful future 
awaits some of our exhibiters. 

Another consequence of the intellect manifest in our friends, the 
dogs, and the almost human affections that belong to them, ts, that 
superstition has conferred upon them a sort of immortality. To say no- 
thing of ‘* Cerberus,” of the poor Indian’s ** equal sky,” or the “‘ Toma- 
lins,” and other black-dog familiars of the ages of witchcraft, we have 
the Mauthe Doog of the Manksman, the Fiend Hiind of Faust, and 
the Hell-hound of Britain. As the dog was supposed to be gifted with 
the power of seeing spirits when they were invisible to man, it is no 
wonder that we have spectre-hounds, or that our ghostly enemy himself 
should have been supposed in those dark and disgraceful times to 
which we have alluded, to have condescended to put on the shape 
of the most sagacious of four-footed beings, one that the ancient 
Egyptians worshipped as a god. 

The variety of form and colour in the races of dogs is infinite. Con- 
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trast the mastiff with the spaniel—place the St. Bernard dog—the 
ue Thibet watch-dog—that of Spain, or the gallant Scotch deer- 
ound, by the side of our rector’s Toby, or one of that curious family 
of French—not Dutch—pugs, and it seems almost incredible that the 
should be all of one species. Yet the most acute observers have failed, 


and, in our opinion, always will fail, to seize on any character which | 


shall be found to warrant specific distinction. 

We have heard the little French dogs, above mentioned, libelled as 
being useless; but they have very winning ways, and gain upon you, 
till they almost become little friends. The great luxury of their life 
seems to consist in being nursed in the lap,—that of a lady for choice, 
~—and for this they will sit up, and beg as pertinaciously, as other dogs 
will for food. The hound has been sung in every language since 
Cadmus taught his dragon-lads the alphabet. The bloodhound, and 
the greyhound, have been immortalized by our best poets, ancient and 
modern ; a Newfoundland dog was the friend of Byron, and Scott had 
his Maida. There is hardly a great dog, from that of Ulysses down- 
wards, that has not had his eulogist ; but these little dogs are a despised 
generation, and though they may suffer by our pen, we venture a word 
or two, by way of introducing them to our readers, the more especially 
as none of them appear to have sat to Edwin. If they had, we would 
gladly have left their character in his hands. Very fine neat limbs, 
very high foreheads, prominent expressive eyes, long ears, which they 
erect, so as to look a little like Fennecs, a tight-curled tail, and a very 
close fine coat, are their characteristics: the true-bred and handsome 
ones show a great deal of blood. They are most intelligent and affec- 
tionate, and understand in a very short time whether the conversation 
relates to them, though not addressed to them, nor carried on in an 
altered tone—as indeed is the case with most sensible dogs. 

It was amusing to see three of these little dogs in company with 
Rundy, a beautiful beagle, especially when a splendid fellow of a 
Frenc inter was occasionally admitted into the party. The well- 
educated pointer, who could do every thing but talk as they say, was 
ordered into a chair, where he sat with a most becoming gravity, and 
there, wrapped in a cloak, and with his foraging cap, jauntingly cocked 
over one eye, and a roll of paper in his mouth for a cigar, he looked 
much more manly than the whey-faced bipeds who pollute our streets 
and add their mouthful of foul smoke to “the fog and filthy air,” of 
this reeking town. When the little lapless dogs on the carpet saw 
this, they would surround his chair, hoping, apparently, that among his 
other accomplishments, he had learned the all-soothing art of nursing. 
Rundy generally took this opportunity of securing the best place on the 
rug, where he lay stretched out on his side, before the fire. The sup- 
pliants finding that the Frenchman in the chair made no sign, and that 
they could produce no impression on the flinty hearts of the rest of the 
company, to each of whom, in succession they had sat up, adjourned 
one after the other, and after sitting up for a moment to the recumbent 
Rundy, sat down upon him, looking, as a friend once said, like a 
coroner's jury sitting on the body; and indeed, Rundy, who was good- 
tempered and used to the operation, lay as still as if he had been no 
longer of this world. They seemed to have the greatest objection to 
resting on the floor, richly Terkey-corpeted though it was. When they 
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were thus seated looking at the fire, with their backs to the company, 
the words, ‘‘ Well, you may come,” uttered without any icular em- 
phasis, would bring them all in a moment bounding into the laps of the 
speakers, At night they were always on the look out for a friend who 
would take them to bed, otherwise the mat was their portion. At the 
well-known “ aw lit, aw lit,” they would rush from the snuggest of laps, 
and gambol before you to your bedroom. As soon as they entered it 
and were told, ‘‘ you may go into bed,” they would creep in between 
the sheets at the top, and work their way down to the bottom, where 
they would lie all night at your feet, without moving, unless a particu- 
larly favoured Lilliputian was permitted to come up and lay its head on 
the pillow or your arm. 

That these faithful creatures should be subject to the most frightful 
and fatal of diseases—a disease which they too frequently communicate 
in their madness to their beloved master or mistress, is one of those in- 
scrutable dispensations that sets all our philosophy at nought. 

The chamber of a human being, writhing under hydrophobia, is a 
scene never to be forgotten by those who have had the misfortune to 
witness it, There lies the wretched victim under a certain sentence of 
death—death the most dreadful! His unsteady glistening eye wanders 
over the anxious faces that surround him—the presence of any liquid 
—the noise of pouring it out—a polished surface—or any thing that 
suggests the idea of it—even the sudden admission of a cold stream of 
air, bring on the most agonizing paroxysms of spasm in the throat, 
Oh! to see him strong in resolution, determined to make. the rebel 
muscles obedient—to see and hear him 

“ Struggle with the rising fits,” 

and sit up and say that he will take his medicine. And there he is 
apparently calm—the attendant approaches with the cup—he receives 
it—you almost think, so much does he seem to have his nerves under 
command, that he will drain it. He lifts it to his parched lips, his 
haggard eye rolls, the rising spasms overpower him—*‘ I can’t,” he 
faintly utters, and falls back in an agony, absolutely barking in his 
efforts to relieve the air-cells, and 


“ Cleanse the stuff bosom of that perilous'stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart.” 


We dare not go on; it is too horrible! 

But we may point out, especially as there is a good deal of misunder- 
standing upon the subject, the usual symptoms that denote the rabid 
dog; for it frequently happens that a dog is destroyed as mad, when 
he has no disease of the kind about him; whilst, on the other hand, the 
rabid animal is often suffered to live and deal destruction around, 
It is an error to suppose that a mad dog always shows aversion to 
water, as the name of. the disease implies ; he will, on the contrary, some- 
times lap it—nay, swim across a river without manifesting any of the 
horror that marks the disease in man. The most sure symptom is a 
complete alteration of temper from the mild and the familiar to the 
sullen and the snarling; he snaps at all objects animate and_ inani- 
mate, and gnaws them. Even in this state his behaviour often con- 
tinues unaltered to his master or mistress; and hence the cases which 
have arisen from having been licked by the tongue of such a dog, on 
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some part of the face or hands where the skin had been broken. 
Though he goes wildly about, apparently without an object, foaming at 
the mouth generally, and snapping as he proceeds, he rarely gallops, 
but mostly keeps to a sullen trot with his tail'down. The best repre- 
sentation of this mad gait that we have seen, is in “‘ Bewick’s Quad- 
rupeds,” where the vignette at p. 330, of the edition of 1820, gives a 
very correct idea of the rabid animal in its progress. 

What produces the cruel disease in the dog, is a mystery: it can 
hardly be hardship or ill-treatment, for it frequently happens to pets 

“ Bred with all the care 
That waits upon a fav’rite heir.” 

Just see what Sonnini says of the dogs at Rosetta, where, though 
‘repelled by man, to whose personal use nature seems to have destined 
them, they are, nevertheless, incapable of deserting him.” In modern 
Egypt the dog is considered an unclean beast, not to be touched with- 
out subsequent purification, and, therefore, carefully shunned by the 
Mahommedans. ‘* There are few cities in the world,” writes Sonnini, 
‘which contain so many dogs as those of Egypt; or at least, there is 
no one which has the appearance of containing more, because they are 
there constantly assembled in the streets, their only habitation. There 
they have no other supplies of food but what they can pick up at the 
doors of houses, or scramble for by raking into filth and garbage. The 
females drop their young at the corner of some retired and unfre- 
quented street; for a disciple of Mahomet would not permit them to 
approach his habitation. Continually exposed to the cruel treatment 
of the populace; massacred sometimes without mercy by an armed 
mob; subjected to all the inclemency of the elements; hardly finding 
the means of supporting a wretched existence; meager ; irritated to mad- 
ness ; frequently eaten up by a mange which degenerates into a species 
of leprosy ; hideous even from the forlornness of their condition ; those 
miserable animals inspire as much compassion, as they excite contempt 
and indignation against the barbarians among whom they live. It is 
undoubtedly astonishing that amidst a life of misery and suffering, 
many of those dogs should not be subject to attacks of the hydro- 
phobia. But this malady, rare in the northern parts of Turkey, is still 
more so in the southern provinces of that empire, and is totally un- 
known under the burning sky of Egypt. I never saw a single instance of 
it; and the natives whom I consulted on the subject, had not so much 
as an idea of the disease.” 

We willingly drop this distressing part of our subject; but we must 
nat conceal that though hydrophobia generally makes its appearance in 
man between the thirtieth and fortieth days after the communication of 
the virus, fatal cases that have occurred after a lapse of eighteen 
months are on record; and there is not wanting high authority for the 
assertion that a person cannot be considered perfectly safe till two 
years at least have passed, reckoning from the time when the injury 
was received. 

Thus much of dogs in general. To those of our readers, to whom 
this paper has not been even as the Dog of the Seven Sleepers was to 
the slumbering Ephesian youths in their cavern, we venture to observe 
that we may, if tolerated, hereafter say something of the several canine 
races in particular. 
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“APPLEBY’S THE MAN!” 


“* Devant toi, O Nature, vaste et eternelle! devant toi je jure que jamais, non, 
jamais a-t-il pensé de lui-méme petite bierre.”— Query, J. J. Rovessau ? 


Thus, tersely, though not poetically, rendered by the English translator:—‘ He 
never thought small "i of timself.” yn a 


In Drury-lane Theatre there was, during many years, a man, a Cha- 
racter, whose name was Appleby. He was messenger to the establish- 
ment, and, besides, did a variety of little odd jobs for the performers. 
To describe his person would be to do an unkindness to his memory : 
‘“‘ De mortuis—;” and little Appleby has long been sleeping in his 
little grave. Yet let us endeavour, in a delicate way, to convey to you 
some notion of what manner of man he was; and this may be done 
least offensively by negatives. He was not qualified, then, for the 
adequate representation of Coriolanus—his stature and deportment were 
against it; nor for that of Lothario—his face was not in its favour; 
nor for Romeo—his voice did not sound “ silver sweet by night”—nor, 
indeed, by day either; nor could he have succeeded as Harlequin, for 
(not his eyebrows, but) his shins being finely arched, they would have 
endangered his personal comfort as -often as he had to risk them 
in a leap through a brick wall or a dripping-pan. But his voice having 
been, what a late noble orator might have called, his most remarkable 
‘‘ feature,” it is necessary to say further of it, that it possessed consi- 
a charms for those who delight in a compound of a snuffle and a 
isp. 
At the time when Appleby flourished, there flourished also in the 
same theatre with him, many persons of high distinction: amongst 
those were Sheridan, the finest comic dramatist that has existed since 
Congreve and Farquhar; John Kemble, a tragedian as yet unap- 
proached, if not unapproachable ;* and two others to whom the same 
remarks will apply—Mrs. Siddonsand Mrs. Jordan. Now, as Appleby 
' frankly and honestly admitted the importance of those persons to the 
establishment to which they and he were attached, so was he unscru- 
ap in asserting his own: and for so long a period had he filled 

is situation, that, at last, he considered himself an integral part of 





* This may truly be said, and said without offence to any one of Kemble’s succes- 
sors. To be less than he may still be to be great: we do not look down upun the Juog- 
frau as a mole-bill, because Mont Blanc bas been celebrated as the ‘‘ Monarch of 
Mountains.” But, within these three or four years, it has become a practice with 
certain “ profound,”’,"‘ widely-grasping,”’ “ soul-analyzing” criticlings to prattle of the 
performances of that splendid actor ; to compare others with him; to draw the com- 

ison always to his disadvantage, and generally to dismiss him with a sneer. It is our 
intention, at no distant time, to amuse ourselves with the easy task—for easy it is to 
pierce holes in cobwebs, or tear tinder to tatters—the easy task of picking to pieces the 
opinions of those most competent judges, so far at least as the bombast and fustian in 
which their opinions are enveloped, will allow us to understand them, And we think 
we shall amuse our readers also, when we show that of those “learned Thebans,’’ who 
write so glibly about him, some never saw him, whilst others at the period of his retire- 
ment from the stage (1817), were strutting about in the conscious dignity of a first 
appearance in inexpressibles. Oh, for one moment of glorious John! just to see him 
turn upon the parroted crew—(we use the word advisedly )}—and witness his look end 
tone of withering contempt as he would say to them—* You common cry of curs!” 
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the theatre which could no more exist, and he not in it, than a 
watch perform its functions if one of its wheels were removed. 
Having said thus much, it will at once be perceived, that of Appleby’s 
mind, the grand characteristic was vanity—not a small, sneaking, 
timid vanity, which is contemptible; but a vanity bold, boundless, 
and indomitable, compelling admiration, It was not of his person he 
was vain—his great soul was above such weakness—but of his abilities, 
He fancied not only that he could do every thing, but also that he 
could do every thing better than any body else. This he always 
thought, and never hesitated to say. Now, as occasions for the decla- 
ration of this opinion of himself were constantly occurring, a long 
phrase for the purpose would have been inconvenient: it would have 
caused a ruinous waste of time: he compressed his sentiment, there- 
fore, into one short, compact, and most expressive sentence, consisting 
of only three words :—** Appleby’s the Man !” 

But in addition to his settled notion that whatever he did was right 
and best, he would have it believed also that he could do no wrong. 
He never would admit that he had made a mistake, or had lapsed into 
negligence. To err might be human, but error was a frailty from which 
little Appleby always contended that little Appleby was exempt. 

But mere description is insufficient to do justice to his character: we 
must exhibit him in action, and make him speak for himself. 

One day, just at the termination of a rehearsal, Wroughton, the 
stage- manager, received a message from Mrs, Siddons. She informed 
him that she was suddenly taken ill, and that, unless she should recover 
within a few hours, it would be impossible for her to act that evening, 
She requested, therefore, that, in case of the worst, he would be pre- 
pared for some change in the performances; but assured him that she 
would exert herself to the utmost to render any such change unne- 
cessary. 

What was to be done? It was too late to change the play (which 
was Macbeth) altogether: the manager's only resource, therefore, was 
to be prepared with a substitute for Mrs. Siddons. He wrote a note to 
Mrs. Powell, acquainting her with the circumstance, and requesting 
her attendance at the theatre that evening, in case her services should be 
required. 

Appleby, the messenger, was sent for; and, in order to guard against 
any mistake, the manager was precise in his directions to him, 

‘“* Appleby,” said Mr. Wroughton, ‘‘ here is a note to Mrs. Powell ; 
it is of great importance; you must not lose a moment in the de- 
livery of it. And now, observe: if you do not find her at home, you 
mae follow her to wherever she may be, and put the note into her own 

ands.” 

‘‘ That'll do, sir—note of importance—enough said, sir—Appleby’s 
the man.” Appleby’s compound of snuffle and lisp, which defies the 
printer, the reader must supply—if he can. 

“Then go; and lose no time,” 

** Lose time, sir? Beggin’ your pardon, sir, Appleby never loses 
time, sir, I tell you what, Mr. Wroughton; there are some people in this 
theatre—and some of what I call the big wheels in the machine, too, 
—who do lose time ; but beggin’ your pardon, sir, for never losing time 
Appleby’s the man.” ’ 
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“‘ Now, sir,” said the manager, sharply, “ unless you go instantly with 
that note, I shall send somebody else with it.” 

“* Beggin’ your pardon, sir, there is nobody in this theatre can take 
this note but little Appleby. "Tisn’t a common note, sir—any body can 
take a common note, sir—but you told me very distinctly that—now 
beggin’ your pardon, sir, for not allowing myself to be interrupted, you 
did tell me very distinctly that this is a note of great importance; and 
for delivering a note of great importance Appleby’s the man.” 

“Then go at once, and make no mistake,” 

‘* Now beggin’ your pardon, sir, I never made a mistake in my life ; 
and, I tell you what, Mr. Wroughton, I’m the only man in the world 
that can say as much—at least in Drury-lane Theatre, and this Theatre 
is what I call the world in mini'tur’, so that it’s the same thing. Could 
make a mistake as well as any body else, if I tried, I dare say; but 
beggin’ your pardon, sir, for never making a mistake Appleby’s the 
man.” 

Appleby quitted the presence; and Mr. Wroughton drew up, and 
despatched to the printer, a notice which, in case of need, was to be 
posted at the doors of the theatre, prior to their opening. In 
the days of the Kembles, and Siddonses, and Jordans, ladies and 
gentlemen did not presume to ‘‘ condescend” to do that which it was 
their duty to their employers and the public to do, even though that 
duty might involve the performance of a second-rate part of Shak- 
speare’s ;* so the notice ran simply thus: 

‘Owing to the sudden indisposition of Mrs. Stppons, the indul- 
gence of the public is entreated for Mrs, Powev1z, who has undertaken 
the part of Lady Macbeth, ata very short notice.” 

At the period in question, the entertainments commenced at half-past 
six, and the doors were opened at half-past five. Long, long before that 
time, however, the various entrances were besieged by crowds who were 
anxiously waiting to witness the sublime performance of Kemble and 
his sister. Mr. Wroughton had taken a hasty dinner, and at five 
o'clock was again at the theatre. His first question to the stage-door- 
keeper was, ‘‘ Is Mrs. Siddons here?” To this the reply was in the 
negative. 

‘‘ Then is Mrs. Powell come, or has she sent any message ?” inquired 
the manager. 

To this double-shotted question, the reply was as before. 

‘Then send Appleby to me instantly,” said he; and he proceeded to 
his room. 

But Appleby was nowhere to be found, It was ascertained that he 
had left the theatre, when ordered, with the letter to Mrs. Powell, but 
he had not since been seen. Now Appleby was the Magnus Apollo of 
a small circle who frequented a public-house near the stage-door (which 
was then in Druary-lane); he was the dictator, the unquestioned 
and unquestionable authority in all matters theatrical. The most 
profound secrets of the manager’s room, stories of the most private 





* In the bills of the Theatre Royal — — (the play being Hamlet), it positively 
stands recorded of a second-rate actor of the — day, that—‘ upon which occasion, 
Saarinen wie only, Mr. —— will kindly condeseend to perform the part of the 
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doings of the principal performers, the last night’s receipts to a fraction, 
the sot of the forthooutin , or even of the yet unfinished play, would 
all communicated by Appleby to his auditors; and as he enjoyed 
their implicit reliance upon the-correctness of any thing he told them, 
however improbable or absurd it might be, so did they, when dissemi- 
nating the information they had received from him, command the belief 
of their hearers by the unanswerable—‘*‘ I had it from Appleby!” In 
that scene of his glory was Appleby sought for, but in vain: wonderful 
to tell, he had not been there that day! The time for the opening was 
drawing near: it was necessary that something should instantly be de- 
termined upon. Mr. Wroughton himself went to Mrs. Powell's house, 
which was in the immediate neighbourhood of the theatre. He was 
informed by one of her servants that she believed her mistress had not 
received any note from him, for that only half an hour ago she had set 
off to visit a sick friend at Hampstead. All hope of her assistance, 
therefore, was at an end, so that he could not issue the notice he had 
had prepared. What should he do? He was mightily perplexed ; so he 
did what many people, who are quite as wise as he was, do when they 
find themselves in a scrape—he resolved to trust to the chapter of ac- 
cidents for getting out of it. Nevertheless, that nothing might be want- 
ing on his part, he wentto Mrs. Siddons: he made her acquainted with 
the difficult position in which the theatre was placed; and that lady, 
though scarcely capable of the exertion of acting, yet undertook to 
play that night. The evening's performances consisted of nothing more 
than the tragedy of Macbeth, with Kemble and Siddons in its leading 
parts, and the farce of “‘ High Life below Stairs ;” yet was the house 
as crowded as if the classic stage of Drury had presented a cage of 
wild beasts for the play, and Jim Crow, the elegant and the edifying, 
for the after-piece. 

Before the conclusion of the play, Mrs. Powell came into the green- 
room: she confirmed the statement made by her servant, that she had 
not received.Mr. Wroughton’s note, and added that Appleby had not 
been at her house at all on that day. Shortly afterwards it was an- 
nounced that Appleby had at length made his appearance. The cul- 
prit, who exhibited symptoms of having been indulging in potations.of 
a stronger kind than water, was forthwith summoned into the manager’s 
room. 

The manager, assuming his severest look and sternest tone, thus be- 
gan :—** Now, sir; what is the reason that—” 

‘* Now, beggin’ your pardon, sir, that isn’t the point: there’s four 
hundred and eighty-six pound in the house, at first account, this blessed 
night, and who have you to thank for it? I tell you, sir, Appleby’s the 
man,” 

** None of your foolery, sirrah, but tell me, why—” 

** Beggin’ your pardon, sir; I don’t mean to say that Mrs, Siddons is 
to go for nothing—in all machines there are wheels—big wheels and little 
wheels—wheels within wheels, as I say. Sometimes the big wheel does 
the work, sometimes the little wheel. Mrs. Siddons is a wheel, a big 
wheel—Mr. Kemble is a big wheel—but Appleby also is a wheel, and 
—now, please, beggin’ your pardon, sir, don’t interrupt me—I say Ap- 

leby’s a wheel, though he is but a little wheel. Now, to-night the 
ittle wheel has done it. Four hundred and eighty-six pound, first ac- 
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count—Appleby's the man.” And Appleby, with an air of importance, 
drew himself up to his utmost height. 

Wroughton, angry as he really was, could scarcely suppress a laugh ; 
and aware of the man’s weakness, and perhaps amused by this exhibi- 
tion of it, he allowed him to make out his case in his own way, Llp 

** Appleby, I gave you a note for Mrs. Powell ;: the fact is you lost it. 

‘‘ Oh !—now, I understand you, sir. You accuse me of losing the note. 
Beggin’ your pardon, sir, 1 never lost a note in all my life.” Here, 
with an air of triumph, he drew the note from his pocket, and threw it 
down upon the table. ** Now, Mr. Wroughton, I hope you'll confess 
your un-justice. You accuse me of losing the note, and there it is. 
No, no, sir; you may think what you please, but beggin’ your pardon, 
rely upon what I tell you—little Appleby’s the man.” 

‘* Why, this is making the matter worse and worse. Instead of obey- 
ing my orders, you have been passing the whole of the afternoon in 
some public-house.” 

** In course I have, sir,” replied Appleby, in a manner the most un- 
concerned. ‘ Zn course; and where’s the harm of it, when I had 
nothing else to do?” 

‘“‘ What! when I positively ordered you to deliver that note into 
Mrs. Powell's own hands !” 

«« In course you did: you’re a perfect gentleman, Mr. Wroughton, 
and I don’t mean to contradict you: but, beggin’ your pardon, sir, 
there was no need to employ an Appleby tor such a thing as that. 

‘* What do you mean, sirrah ?” deal 

‘T’ll tell you what I mean, sir. Any man in this theatre can deliver 
a note when he is ordered todo so: any common messenger can do that : 
but for knowing when to deliver a note, and when not to deliver a note, 
beggin’ your pardon, sir, Appleby’s the man. Now—now—please, sir, 
don’t interrupt me. Setting the case I had done as you ordered me, 
what would have been the consequence? First place, Mrs. Powell 
would have got the note; second place, she’d have come to the theatre ; 
third place, you would have put up at all the doors, a notice of the 
change ; fourth place, more than eight-eighths of the people would have 
gone away—taken their money to the Garden, perhaps ; fifth place, 
you’d have had seventy pound in the house. Now, sir, owing to 
my not delivering that note, there’s four-eighty-six, first account, and 
who have you to thank for it? Beggin’ your pardon, sir, Appleby’s the 
man.” 

And having satisfied himself, not only that he had done no wrong, but 
that, on the contrary, he had rendered a considerable service to — 
theatre, he, without waiting for another word from the manager, stru 
out of the room, ; 

There was in the theatre a bricklayer, who was constantly retained 
for the purpose of giving his professional assistance upon any sudden 





* Meaning thereby Covent-garden Theatre. ‘‘ You have a bad house to-night,” 
said some pa to and nina for many years the box-book keeper at ry ag 
Theatre. ‘ Sorry to say, sir, very bad, sir,” was that most civil wr y- 
And with upturned eyes, a pious look, and a hand upon his heart, be added, deal ro- 
vidence is very kind to us, sir, notwithstanding, sir: thank God it is a great deal worse 
at the Garden, sir.” 
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emergency ; but as those occasions were not of daily occurrence he did 
duty also as a relief to the stage-door keeper. This man was a tall, 
athletic Irishman, named Billy Brown. It had happened that Brown 
being employed upon some necessary repairs, Appleby had (to use 
Brown’s words) ‘‘ dropt an insult upon him which he would never 
forgive.” What was the nature of that insult we have not been able to 
learn: it seems to have been entirely between the parties, for it never 
was brought to light. The offence, however, must have been heavy ; 
for, the first time after its perpetration that the parties met (which was 
in the hall of the theatre), Brown caught Appleby up in his arms and 
actually threw him behind the fire. From this perilous situation he was 
instantly released by persons who were present, and all he suffered was 
some damage to his clothes. But Brown never forgave the insult nor 
Appleby the injury; and when they met, as sometimes they could not 
pe doing, they always passed each other in silence and with a sullen 
scowl. 

On the morning after Appleby’s interview with the manager, Brown 
was in attendance at the stage-door. Appleby came as usual. Greatly 
to his astonishment he was saluted with, ‘‘Good morning to you, 
Misthur Appleby.” But the value of the salute was considerabl 
diminished in Appleby’s estimation by the sneering tone in which it 
was uttered. Appleby made no reply, but was passing on, when his 
progress was prevented by Brown’s placing his huge arm across the 
doorway. 

‘* None of your nonsense, beggin’ your pardon, Mr. Brown: I'm 
Appleby !” 

“Then you'll walk out of this, Misthur Appleby: you are dis- 
charged.” 

“* Discharge Appleby! pooh! Let me know who'll dare discharge 
Appleby, and I'll soon let them know that Appleby’s the man.” 

‘** Then you'll let Misthur Wroughton know it, Misthur Appleby, 
for it’s by his orders ; so walk out of this, I tell you.” : 

“I'll see Mr. Wroughton himself,” said Appleby; attempting to 
force a passage under Brown’s guard. ' 

‘* Then you'll see him in the sthrate, for out of this you must go— 
and quietly, if you p/ase.’’ Brown uttered these words with a malignant 
grin, at the same time pointing significantly to the fire. The hint 
was sufficient ; the burnt child made no reply, but hastily shuffled out 
into the street. 

Discharged! Appleby discharged! The doom of Drury was pro- 
nounced. The thing could not be; it was an invention of his old 
enemy, Brown, for the purpose of annoying him. Such were the 
thoughts of Appleby as he paced up and down, outside the stage-door, 
im expectation of the arrival of Mr. Wroughton. At length that gen- 
tleman made his appearance.: 

“ Beggin’ your oe sir,” said Appleby, taking off his hat, but 
standing erect and looking the manager full in the face; ‘ beggin’ 
4a pardon, sir, I have news that will astonish you: Appleby’s dis- 
charged.” 


** Well, and what then?” said Mr. Wroughton, in a tone of indiffer- 
ence. 
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«“ Beggin’ your ‘peien, sir, I’m afraid you don’t understand me: J 

say, ‘Appleby’s discharged,’ and you say, ‘ What then?’ Appleby’'s 
discharged, sir; Appresy! that's all.” 

‘“‘T have discharged you in consequence of your negligence yester- 
day. You will be paid the full week’s wages, but you will not be 
wanted here again. You are discharged.” Saying this, Mr. Wrough- 
ton entered the theatre, leaving Appleby utterly bewildered by this 
confirmation of his disgrace. 

He staggered over to the other side of the way, and looked up at the 
building from which he was so unnaturally dissevered, as if he expected 
nothing less than that its fall must ensue. 

“‘Can’t go on,” at length he muttered; ‘can’t go on, that’s very 
certain ; a wheel out of the machine. Poor Drury! I’m sorry for poor 
old Drury. Appleby out? Can’t be! Mr. Wroughton’s a wheel—a 
big wheel, I don’t deny it; but Mr. Sheridan’s a bigger wheel. Now 
we'll see what Mr. Sheridan will say to this.” 

Appleby proceeded directly to the house of the “ bigger wheel.” 
Here he was informed that Mr. Sheridan was gone down to the House 
of Commons. Thither he followed him. He found him in one of the 
Committee-rooms. He scribbled something upon a piece of paper 
which was handed up to Sheridan, who, with evident alarm, read 
the words,—‘* Don't be frightened, sir, but I have bad news for you.” 

Sheridan hurriedly led the way out of the room. ‘ What in the 
name of Heaven is the matter,” inquired he; ‘is the theatre on fire, 
or what?” 

‘* Not exactly that, sir, only, beggin’ your pardon, the Concern can’t 
go on.” 

“Oh, the old story, I suppose; the performers have struck for 
arrears of salary ?” 

‘* No, sir; but the thing will never enter your head, so F’ll tell you: 
Appleby’s discharged.” 

Well, and is that all? is that why you have dared to disturb 
me?” 

“ All! !” exclaimed Appleby. ‘‘ Beggin’ your pardon, sir, allow me 
to ask you a question. Suppose I took a wheel out of your watch—a 
little wheel, we'll say—what would happen ?” ' 

‘“* Why, booby, the watch would stop.” 

“‘ That'll do, sir; that’s all I want; for getting at once to the rights 
of things, Appleby’s the man. Now, Mr. Sheridan, this is why the 
Concern can’t go on: a little wheel is taken out of the machine: 
Appleby’s discharged. That's all.” 

Sheridan, who knew and enjoyed the humour of the man, burst out 
laughing in spite of his vexation at this interruption. ‘* Who has dis- 
charged you?” said he, “and why? I suppose you have done some- 
thing to deserve it,”’ 

‘I’m discharged out of gratitude, sir. Four hundred and eighty-six 
pound in the house last night, at first account, letting alone the half- 
price, and who is to be thanked for it? You know me of old, Mr. She- 
ridan; so I needn’t tell you—-Appleby’s the man.” 

Sheridan, having patiently listened to Appleby’s story (which he told 
after his own fashion), desired him to meet Ekin at the theatre in an hour, 
promising to intercede in his behalf with Mr. Wroughton. 
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Appleby, who now considered his reinstatement in office as a settled 
thing, loitered about the neighbourhood of the House of Commons 
till Mr. Sheridan came out, and unperceived by him he followed him 
to the theatre. He entered at the same moment with Sheridan. 

‘Oh, here you are, Appleby,” said Sheridan, who had not till then 
observed him; ‘come along with me,” 

“* Good morning to you, this time, Mr. Brown,” said Appleby, as he 
strutted past his redoubtable foe. 

The result of Sheridan’s intercession was, as might have been ex- 
pected, Appleby’s restoration to his place :—a severe rebuke, and a fine 
of ten shillings for example’s sake, being his only punishment. Appleb 
did not venture down ‘to the hall until he had satisfied himself that all 
the persons who might be there, but chiefly Brown, were informed of his 
being again in pare He then made his appearance with a handful 


of letters for delivery. Of the fine and rebuke he said nothing; but, 


lacing himself in the very centre of the hall, he folded his arms across 
his breast, and looking Brown steadily in the face, cried, ‘‘ Discharge 
Appleby?” Then, striking his hat firmly down upon his head, -he 
added, ‘‘ Appleby’s the man !” 

But poor Appleby did not long live to enjoy his triumph. In his 
last moments, a friend was with him, who vainly entreated him to send 
for a clergyman. 

** My good fellow,”’ said the friend, ‘‘ you wish to enter heaven ?” 

‘Jn course,” replied Appleby, faintly; ‘“ wheels — beggin’ your 

ar big wheels—little—”’ 

‘« Then if that be your wish,” resumed the friend; “if you wish to 
enter heaven, how can you expect it, unless—” 

* Leave that to me,” said Appleby ;—*‘ Appleby’s"the man.” And 
having uttered these, his last words, he turned his head upon his pil- 
low, and expired. 

Appleby is no more; but the race of those qui ne pensent pas petite 
bierre d'eux-mémes is not extinct. 

Pp, 








TO A BEE. 
BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Most delicate of botanists, gay bee! 
Thus rifling honey-dews fom every flower, 
That wafts its spicy odours o’er the bower, 

Hither thy gathered treasures bring to me ; 

Teach me thy tae ores skill, that every tree, 

And shrub, and plant, may try in vain the dower 

Of their bland juices and salubrious power 
Within their cups to hoard! Oh! then, like thee, 
Balsamic stores shall bless my pleasing toil, 

For not a bud that lurks in sylvan 
Shall hide from me its honey-breeding coil ; 

And, when collected, to the peerless maid, 
Who rules my heart, I'll bear the luscious spoil, 
Love's offering at the feet of Beauty laid 
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A SUMMER IN BAVARIA,—NO, III.# 


BY THE HON, EDMUND PHIPPS. 


Bruckenau—An English country-house—Royal host—A rural court— Anecdotes 
A monarch’s charity—Cheap barracks—Sieel draughts—Sparkle gne- 
baths— Public pleasure-grounds—Cheap lving— Gentleman pine ay 8 
ment for duelling—Anecdote of Bavarian police—Close of the season— Broad 
hints to quit— Bruckenau band—Concord of sweet sounds— Further travels with 


health as a companion. 


THERE are no post-horses kept between Kissingen and Bruckenau, 
therefore the time taken on the road with the same horses, is five hours, 
and at the end of that period, aftera drive between banks of wood, and 
over mountain-sides, we reached that most beautiful of baths, indeed 
the beau idéal of what a German spa should be. 

We had been told, that as the whole establishment, lodging-houses, 
baths, hotels, &c., were the private property of the king, we should 
find our arrival there something like joining a large party assembled at 
a country-house in England. So indeed in some respects it was. 
Having by means of a friend, who preceded us there, secured our rooms 
(a very necessary precaution), and taken them from a day fixed, a fort- 
night beforehand, we naturally concluded that our right to them was 
good against all the world from that period. No such thing! On our 
arrival, rather late in the evening, we were shown into a wretched apart- 
ment and informed that we could not have those we had engaged till 
next day. When we remonstrated we were told that the Countess von 
something or other was to stay a day longer, and that was the reason. 
This sounded much more satisfactory to the countess than to us; how- 
ever, it turned out afterwards that she did so by special desire of the 
king; and when we saw, next day, what pains he took tomake their sojourn 
agreeable to all the visiters, and how completely he treated them as guests, 
we felt that we could no more complain, than if we had arrived ata 
country-house, and found that some agreeable persons, to whose apart- 
ments we were to succeed, had agreed to remain a day or two longer, I 
mention this little matter, as it gives a striking idea of the arrangements 
at these places. 

The next day, the countess having taken her departure at early dawn, 
we were soon established in a very comfortable suite of apartments, look- 
ing On mountains, covered with wood, and far up a rich valley, laid out 
like an English park, with, on the right side, in the foreground, the mag- 
nificent Kursaal, lately finished by the king, a building approached by 
a noble portico, and with a grand colonnade, running all around it. The 
price of the rooms is a florin (1s. 8d.) aday for each room. 

We were told that the king was only to stay one day more, and I 
felt anxious to get a sight of him as soon as possible, having heard 
many curious anecdotes about him. I was walking before breakfast in 
the broad walk, near our hotel, when I saw, coming down the steps 
which lead from the higher part of the hill, where the palace is situated, 
a tall man with a German cap on his head, a long surtout coat, and 
shepherd's plaid trousers; he was walking by himself, and talking 





* Continued from No, cexx., page 457, 
May.—vol. LVI. NO. CCXX1. 
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very loud to some ladies (English ladies), from whom he had just parted. 
He waved his hand to them as he ran down the steps towards me, 
acknowledged my bow in passing, and walked into the grand prome- 
nade. This was the king, who kept walking up and down for some 
time. He appears nearer fifty than forty, has a dark complexion, short 
sandy mustaches, and a quick intelligent expression of countenance. 
When [| met him I was proceeding to leave my card with his aide-de- 
camp, which I was told was the right thing to do. 

Later in the same morning, and before the king had returned home, 
being seated on a bench a little removed from the great walk, we heard 
two people approaching us, talking very loud. To our great surprise, 
we distinguished our own names mentioned, and that our family history 
and connexions were the subjects of conversation. One of them, evi- 
dently an Englishman, was answering the questions, which were ad- 
dressed to him from time to time, in broken English, by the other. 
When they emerged from the avenue which had concealed them from 
our view, we found it was the king and some English visiter, A little while 
after, a waiter came to say that the king’s aide-de-camp had called with 
a message that his majesty would see me at a quarter to twelve.. His 
aide-de-camp delivered the message personally a little later. 

The palace in which his majesty resides, during the season, does not 
at all detract from the social character of all the arrangements here, as, 
though it is built on a commanding height, and enjoys a view, not only 
of all the immediate neighbourhood, but of the woody hills and blue 
mountains in the distance, yet in the interior arrangements it is not 
better, hardly so good, as our lodging-house, The kitchen is in the 
middle, just opposite the entrance. In the first apartment, I found 
several Germans awaiting their time for an audience. Very soon the 
aide-de-camp came in and summoned me first, bidding me go into the 
room opposite. There I found the king quite alone; and if I had been 
at all inclined to be dissatisfied with our rooms, I ought to have been 
reconciled on seeing that the king was not at all better lodged: the 
same sized apartment—the same uncarpeted floor, and want of all 
furniture, except two or three wooden chairs and a table. Notwith- 
standing all this, and the absence of all parade, and a slight impedi- 
ment of speech, and singularity of manner, it was quite impossible to 
forget, during any part of the interview, that it was a king that stood 

ore me. 

It would neither be interesting nor proper, to detail the conversation 
which his majesty was pleased to hold with me. Suffice it to say, that 
it began with several personal inquiries, which showed a complete ac- 
quaintance with my family and position in England; a circumstance 
that would have surprised me more, if I had not heard, as I have al- 
ready mentioned, the preparatory inquiries going on. Still I could not 
be insensible to the kindness and courtesy of his majesty, in thus pre- 
paring himself with that which must always be gratifying on a first in- 
terview, viz., a partial acquaintance with the position in society, and 
family connexions of the person introduced. We then conversed 
about Bruckenau, Kissingen, his own picture gallery at Munich, 
his new sculpture gallery, the number of English travelling, &c. &c. 
At last he returned to the subject of Ireland, and asked me how 
many inhabitants it contained ; I told him. He then said, “ And they 
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are all so?” (making the sign of the cross). I told him the proportion 
of Catholics to Protestants. After a few more inquiries as to the length of 
my stay, intended route, &c. &c., he at last said, “ Well, [am happy to 
have made your acquaintance, sir;” and with three or four bows, the 
last very low indeed, he dismissed me. 

In the afternoon the king sent a message to say he should be very 
glad if we would join his walking party which was to assemble at five 
o'clock. At that hour we arrived at the place of meeting, in the great 
walk near the Bruckenauer spring, and found a large party, the greater 
an eet English, though with some German. It is said that the 
atter are rather jealous of his partiality forthe English. He very soon 
joined us, dressed as in the morning, except that he had a straw hat 
instead of his cap. He bowed to all around, and then went up to an 
English lady, who had been here some time, and asked, “‘ Where is 
your little boy, the young Arthur?” (This is a tine little fellow, about 
five years old, to whom he had taken a great fancy.) They said, he had 
not been brought out, but was in his room. ‘ Because I have got some- 
thing for him,” he said; “I will go and give it him,” and skipped off 
towards their lodgings. Before he got there he met the child, and 
giving him some bonbons, returned to us. 

We now set off on our party, the king leading the var through a 
beautiful path in the woods, followed by nearly thirty people, or, as the 
chamberlain truly observed, ‘‘ presque tout notre monde excepté les 
boiteux.” When he had got the whole troop in motion, his majesty 
divided his attentions as impartially as possible, dropping behind to 
those in the rear, or running by to those in front, as his fancy led him ; 
while his loud voice might be distinguished by all, speaking German to 
his own subjects, and very tolerable, or indeed very good English to our 
countrymen. I have already mentioned the resemblance of the whole 
thing to a party at a country-house, and this was completed by the esta- 
blishment of a drawing-room on the first floor of our hotel, which was 
furnished with a pianoforte and music-books, the newest songs, valses, &c. ; 
here the guests are in the habit of assembling at any spare moment of 
the day, to practise, if alone, or delight each other by their music when 
collected. To this room, then, we all adjourned after our walk, and 
after some splendid singing from a young Englishman and his sister, at 
which the king seemed enchanted, he went once more round, saying 
something to every body, and giving us a particular invitation to Mu- 
nich; and at last, with every appearance of real concern, bid all ** good 
bye,” shaking hands with his old friends, as he called those who had 
been long at Bruckenau. Then giving three or four very low bows, he 
departed, leaving us very — that his stay is over, as he gives life 
and energy to the society, while he pleases all by his good humour and 
affability. Though I have laid more stress on the little anecdotes and 
appearances that denote these two latter qualities, it is not to be sup- 
posed that he is without that superiority of manner and regal bearing, 
which seems to emanate from “ the Divinity that doth hedge a king.” 
I have also heard many traits of kindness, and real good feeling, to- 
wards his humbler subjects. 

Among other anecdotes, it is said, that on a cold evening in Novem- 
ber, a poor Bavarian woman, but lately a mother, and in the greatest 
G 2 
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state of destitution, had wandered about in the Englisher Garten (the 
Kensington-gardens of Munich) till late, having, alas! no home to 
which she could betake herself. At last fatigue, partly caused by want 
of food, and partly by the weight of her child, which she had borne in 
her arms since the morning, overcame her, and she lay down in the long 
grass unable to proceed further. At this moment, a stranger wrapped 
in a cloak approached her, and cautioned her against the effects of the 
cold fogs, which prevail here in the evening at this time of the year. 
** Alas! sir,” said she, ‘I have no home to go to, my infant-is half 
dead, and I cannot support myself on my legs.” The stranger, with 
the greatest tenderness, took the infant in his arms, promising to bear 
it to where it could be revived by warmth and care, and that he would 
send assistance to convey her also to shelter. Meantime, taking off 
his cloak, he spread it on the grass, to protect her from the dangerous 
dews till his return. The stranger was Louis of Bavaria, and the place 
to which the helpless babe was conveyed was the kingly palace. 

The crown prince is as fond as his father of the English and their 
customs; but while the father cherishes the fine arts, the son, it is said, 
grudges all such expenses, and thinks they ought to be bestowed on the 
improvement of the army. An anecdote is told of him, that talking 
one day to a young friend about the Glyptotheke and Pinacotheke 
(the classical names of the new Statue and Picture Gallery at Munich), 
the crown prince said, ‘* Oh yes, my father is building me some very 
fine beirante for the future.” 

On these, and many other points, the father and son are often at 
variance, and here is exemplitied, what is, alas! so often seen, that 
they who are accustomed to see every body, and any body give way 
to them, cannot bear the opposition which their wishes must sometimes 
meet with in their own family. 

This young prince, being refused by his father an outfit to attend the 
coronation in England, set off without saying any thing more, de- 
scribing himself in his passport as a merchant from the town nearest his 
country-house. When in England, however, he was received and 
treated as a royal personage. 

The place itself requires but little description, as far as its ways and 
customs are concerned, as one drinking and bathing-place resembles 
another not a little. The great distinction of this spa from Kissingen 
isin the baths, which are so charged with gas as to give one the idea of 
bathing in warm soda-water. The water is perfectly clear, and at the 
least motion of the body fizzes like champagne when stirred up with 
bread. The gas-bubbles collect so completely round the limbs as to 
form a sort of cloak to the body and give a great feeling of warmth, 
though the water is only at 26° of Reaumur on one’s first entrance, 
and must descend much below that, before the half-hour in the bath is 
expired. The immediate effect is to produce great lassitude, but ulti- 
mately these waters very much strengthen those with whom they agree. 
The mineral properties of the principal spring, the Bruckenauer, is very 
strong; so strong, that the people of the place, if they see a stranger 
taking much of it, run up tocaution him. Their taste is something like 
vitriol and water; they strengthen much sooner, but are so apt to heat 
and send the gas to the head, that they can only be taken in such 
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quantities as to require the simultaneous use of the baths. Their effect 
on the organs of digestion is much more salutary, than most steel medi- 
cines, owing, as it is said, to this great quantity of gas. 

The country round about is ten times more beautiful than at Kis- 
singen; indeed in this respect it is perfection; the walks are laid out as 
in a gentleman’s grounds, and in the very best taste. They are carried 
out in seven different directions, much farther than a lady of not very 
robust constitution can pursue them, furnished at intervals with seats 
which are placed at the best points of view, and named after the king’s 
children or friends; such as ‘* Theresien Platz,” ‘‘ Carolinen Platz,” 
“* Washington Platz,” “‘ Otho Platz,” &c. &c: The woods which are 
thus traversed by social parties, loving couples, or solitary wanderers, 
contained numberless oaks of a size both in height and girth, that would 
make each of them a prodigy in England, where their measurement 

nd supposed age might make a very respectable paragraph in the 
— at the dull time of the year. 

rices are here very reasonable for every thing. Rooms, as I have 
already mentioned, 1s. 8d. a day, for each room; breakfast, 4d. or 5d. 
a head; dinner, ls. 4d., without wine ; and tea, 4d. or 5d. So that one 
may reckon each person’s expenses for board and lodging at little more 
than 4s. a day. 

The fare at the table d’héte was such as to make us inclined for a 
change, and as we heard that the innkeeper at the town of Bruckenau, 
distant two miles, had a famous cook, we agreed with Mr, * * *,a 
gentleman living in the neighbourhood, to make a party to dine there. 
This innkeeper was intended by his father, for something higher, and 
received a university education; but falling in love with a girl of rank 
inferior to himself, he displeased his father by marrying her, and his 
prospects in life being thus changed, he settled quietly down to the inn 
he now keeps. Our Bavarian friend did not give us a very high idea 
of this gentleman-innkeeper’s honesty, but added, that as he meant to 
visit his cook, and not to pay him any compliment by dining there, he 
would join us, and would himself order the dinner, agreeing beforehand 
with the landlord, what we were to pay a head. We went, and had the 
most excellent dinner that could be dressed, in a manner that would have 
done honour to a Parisian restaurateur, while only the stipulated sum was 
demanded for it. Whether it was that the man repented having so ar- 
ranged as to have no opportunity of cheating us, or that he had not 
‘“« made occasion” to do so, I know not; but on some stranger mention- 
ing, that the gentlemen who had dined there were very well satis- 
fied with him, he replied, ‘* But it is more than I am with them—lI let 
them have the dinner far too cheap.” 

The Germans pass most of their time out of doors here when it is 
fine; and one day I saw two or three of them sitting at a table in one 
of the public walks, playing at chess. As one of them had to depart 
after the first game to take his bath, I offered to sit down in his place, 
and soon found myself engaged in saying, ‘‘ Schack der koniginnen, 
schack dem kénigen,” as if I had been ‘‘ to the manner born,” while a 
group of grave-looking Germans collected round us, making their re- 
marks, or offering their advice between the intervals left by their dearly 
lovod pipes. 
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As there are no attendants as at Kissingen, to serve out the water at 
the different springs, the drinkers are to be seen parading, glass in 
hand, between the intervals of their quaffing from the fount of health. 

The season was so nearly over, that there were few left, except the 
English and the people holding situations here under the king, or living 
in the neighbourhood, who frequently come in to dinner at the table 
d’héte. Among the latter, is a Mr. S., a German, who has married 
an Englishwoman, and in consequence of the constant practice he has 
in that way over his own fireside, speaks English very well. One is thus 
enabled to have very interesting particulars of the customs and laws of 
Bavaria; and, indeed, to gain information on many points in conti- 
nental politics, about which, as he has frequent business in the funds, he 
takes care to inform himself. 

Among the employés here, isa Baron * * * *, who is the Landgericht 
or judge of a large tract of country in this district, comprising a popu- 
lation of 15,000 souls. He is not merely justice of the peace, but has 
to overlook the internal arrangements in customs, rates, &c. His story 
is sufficiently romantic to deserve repetition. When he was a student, 
he got into a quarrel, which ended in a duel that terminated fatally. 
He was tried by the Court of Justice, found guilty, aud sentenced to 
three years’ imprisonment. There were some mitigating circumstances 
in his case, and depending on these, he appealed to the higher court. 
The appeal had to pass through the king’s hands, who has a particular 
hatred to the practice of duelling, and he wrote at the foot of the ap- 
peal, ‘‘ No appeal shall be allowed, I confirm the sentence.” Baron 
* * * ©’s father was Minister of the Interior, and used all his influence 
to get him released, but in vain. Meantime, the Count von* * * * 
continued Minister of the Interior, and his son had now been two years 
and a half in prison, when the king one day said, ‘‘ Count, you have 
served me most faithfully, I am perfectly satisfied with you; and when- 
ever you have a favour to ask, I promise to grant it to you.” 

**T feel the more grateful to your Majesty,” answered his minister, 
‘as I have a favour at this moment to ask of you; it is, that my son 
may be set at liberty !” 

The king looked much displeased. 

** No, no, Count,” said he, ‘' I cannot alter that.” 

“ Then,” said the Count, ‘“‘I must humbly beg leave to tender to 
your Majesty my porte-feuille.”’ 

A few weeks after this, his son was released. He conducted himself 
well, and has since been appointed to the magistracy here. He isa 
good-looking young man, of remarkably pleasing manner, about thirty 
years of age. He told me a curious story of the activity of the 

lice. 

An Italian lady, soon after her arrival at Kissingen, discovered that 
her watch and gold chain were missing. As she did not know whom 
to suspect, nor even exactly where she had lost it, she said nothing 
about her loss to any one. Three weeks after this, about an hour after 
her arrival at Bruckenau, this young magistrate called upon her, and 
peewee the lost watch, asked if it was not hers, and if she had not 

ost itonsuch aday? I believe he left her uninformed as to the means 
by which he had been enabled to discover and to repair a loss of which 
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she had not breathed a syllable to any one. The solution he communi- 
cated to us was this: About three weeks before the lady's arrival, a 
man was found offering a watch for sale. He was apprehended, and 
desired to give an account of how he became possessed of it. He 
said it had been given to him by Baron mentioning the name of a 
gentleman who was out hunting. They said, he must leave the watch till 





the Baron came home, and they could make further inquiries about it, 
and that he might return next morning. The Baron, on being applied 
to, knew nothing of him or the watch, and the-man never returned to 
claim it. Upon this, the young magistrate wrote in every direction to 
the police describing the thief. About a fortnight afterwards, he was 
caught and brought back ; and, being closely questioned, confessed that 
he had gone into a house at Kissingen, which he described, to beg, and 
that a lady had just arrived, and while they were bringing her things up 
from the carriage, he had stepped into one of the rooms, and made off 
with the watch which was lying on atable. The magistrate then wrote 
over to Kissingen, and heard, in answer to his inquiries for the lady, 
that she had left that place, having set off that morning for Bruckenau. 
The young justice had then nothing to do but walk across the parade, 
and present the lady with her long lost watch. 

We should gladly have staid here longer, as the fine weather which 
had succeeded the daily down-pour of drenching rain, had made the 
place look very tempting; but we received sundry broad hints that the 
time for departure had arrived, and that they thought it hardly worth 
while to keep up the expensive establishment tor the sake of the few 
who wished to remain. First, a padlock was affixed to the door of 
the public drawing-room (Gesellschaft-Zimmer), the comforts of which 
I have already alluded to. Then the Kursaal, or great dining-room, 
which is also provided with newspapers, gratis, for the newsmonger, 
and a roulette-table for the gamester, was cleared of its furniture, and 
closed against every one; while the cook at the same time took his de- 

arture, and we were obliged to dine at the servants’ hall, on a repast 
provided by the kitchen-maid. 


“Oh! what a fall was there, my countrymen!” 


Then came one of the waiters, who took leave of us. Rather than see 
the expiring lamp die in the socket, we took wings, or rather our car- 
riage and horses, which, however, for speed and easiness of motion over 
these terrible roads, by no means came up to the idea of wings. 

Before we set off, we were surrounded by locusts of all kinds, 
anxious to devour our substance—such as bath men, zimmer men, band 
men, &c. &c. These last, the musicians, were about the sturdiest 
beggars I ever encountered. On the arrival of any stranger, they im- 
mediately come under his window and serenade him, and then rush up 
stairs and demand his subscription. They seemed to think it of the 
highest importance that the traveller, on his first arrival, should be 
under none of those imputations which the poet has insinuated against 


“ The man that hath not music in his ear, 
Nor is not moved (to a liberal subscription) by concord of sweet sounds.” 


We used to be amused afterwards at hearing every one complain of the 
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same conduct, and at the speed with which they collected under the win- 
dows of a new comer. They had the impudence to demand, in addi- 
tion to the first subscription, something more every day they play, and 
they never failed to come at last for a parting present. 

At length, with feelings of regret, very different from those which 
are said to afflict us, 


“ At leaving e’en the most unpleasant people, 
And places,” 
we took our departure from this very agreeable spot. 
Having thus had an opportunity of testing the aids Bavaria affords to 
all who wish to gain health, we were now about to try its attractions 
for those who ie ai that necessary prelude to pleasure in foreign 











travel, 
(To be continued.) 
SHAKSPERE’S CRAB TREE. 
BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
To Shakspere’s mighty line, Along my verdant blood, 
Let's drink with heart and soul: A quick’ning sense did shoot, 
*Twill give a zest divine, Expanding ev'ry bud, 
Tho’ humble be the bow! : And rip’ning all my fruit. 
Then drink while I essay, 
In slip-shod, careless rhyme, “ What sounds did move the air, 
A legendary lay Around me and above ! 
Of Willy’s golden time. The yell of mad despair, 
The burning sigh of love ! 
One balmy summer's night, Ambition, guilt-possess’d, 
As Stratford yeomen tell, Suspicion on the rack, 
Our Will, the royst’ring wight, The ringing laugh and jest, 
Beneath a crab-tree fell : Begot by sherris-sack ! 
And, sunk in deep repose, 
The tipsy time beguil'd, “ Since then, my branches full 
Till Dan Apollo rose Of Shakspere’s vital heat, 
Upon his greatest child. My fruit once crude and dull, 
Became as honey sweet ; 
Since then all people vow'd And when, o’er plain and hill, 
The tree had wond’rous pow’r ; Each tree was leafless seen, 
With sense, with speech endow’'d, My boughs did flourish still 
*T'would prattle by the hour: In everlasting green.” 
Tho’ scatter’d far about, 
Its remnants still would blab : And, thus our moral food 
Mind, ere this fact you doubt,— Doth Shakspere leaven still, 
It was a female crab. Enriching all gf ee 
And less’ning all the ill ; 
“TI felt,” thus ome the tree, Thus, by his bounty, shed 
“ As down the poet lay, Like balm from angel’s wing, 
A touch, a thrill, a glee, Tho’ winter scathe our head, 
Ne’er felt before that day : Our spirits dance with spring.* 








* It may be necessary to state, that these lines have the authority of a legend, 
current at Suatford-upoa-Avon, though, probably, not generally known. 
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THE PHANTOM SHIP* 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 
Cuap.” XXXII, 


TrrEp out with the fatigue of the day before, Philip had laid himself 
down by Krantz and fallen asleep; early the next morning he was 
awakened by the sound of the commandant’s voice, and his long sword 
rattling as usual upon the pavement. He rose, and found the little 
man rating the soldiers—threatening some with the dungeon, others 
with extra duty. Krantz was also on his feet before the commandant 
had finished his morning’s lecture. At last, perceiving them, in a stern 
voice he ordered them to follow him into his apartment. They did so, 
and the commandant throwing himself upon his sofa, inquired whether 
they were ready to sign the required paper, or go back to the dungeon, 
—Krantz replied that they had been calculating chances, and that they 
were in consequence so perfectly convinced of the death of the cap- 
tain, that they were willing to sign any paper to that effect; at which 
reply, the commandant immediately became very gracious, and having 
called for materials, he wrote out the document, which was duly sub- 
scribed to by Krantz and Philip. As soon as they had aoe it, and 
he had it in his possession, the little man was so pleased, that he re- 
quested them to partake of his breakfast. 

During the repast, he promised that they should leave the island by 
the first ssn Although Philip was taciturn, yet as Krantz 
made himself very agreeable, the commandant invited them to dinner. 
Krantz, as they became more familiar, informed him that they had each 
a few pieces of gold, and wished to be allowed a room where they 
could keep their table. Whether it was the want of society or the de- 
sire of obtaining the gold, probably both, the commandant offered that 
they should join his table and pay their proportion of the expenses; a 
pepe which was gladly acceded to. The terms were arranged, and 

rantz insisted upon putting down the first week’s payment in advance. 
From that moment the commandant was the best of friends with them, 
and did nothing but caress them whom he had so politely shoved into 
a dungeon below water. It was on the evening of the third day, as 
they were smoking their Manilla cheroots, that Krantz, ap cooler the 
commandant in a peculiarly good humour, ventured to ask him why he 
was so anxious for a certificate of the captain’s death; and in reply was 
informed, much to the astonishment of Philip, that Amine had agreed 
to marry him upon his producing such a document. 

‘Impossible !” cried Philip, starting from his seat. 

‘“‘ Impossible, signor, and why impossible?” replied the comman- 
dant, curling his mustaches with his fingers, with a surprised and 
angry air. 

‘| should have said impossible too,” interrupted Krantz, who per- 
ceived the consequences of Philip’s indiscretion ; ‘for had you seen, 
commandant, how that woman doted upon her husband, how she 





* Continued from No, ocxx., page 482. 
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fondled him, you would with us have said, it was impossible that she 
could have transferred her affections so soon; but women are women, 


and soldiers have a great advantage over other people; perhaps she | 


has some excuse, commandant.—Here’s your health, and success to 

ou,” 
™ It is exactly what I would have said,” added Philip, acting upon 
Krantz’s plan: “‘ but she has a great excuse, commandant, when I re- 
collect her husband, and have you in my presence,” 

Soothed with the flattery, the commandant replied, ‘‘ Why, yes, 
they say military men are very successful with the fair sex.—I presume 
it is because they look to us for protection, and where can they be 
better assured of it, than with a man who wears a sword at his thigh ?— 
Come, signors, we will drink her health. Here’s to the beautiful Amine 
Vanderdecken.” 

‘‘To the beautiful Amine Vanderdecken,’ 
his wine.” 

“To the beautiful Amine Vanderdecken,” followed Philip. ‘‘ But, 
commandant, are you not afraid to trust her at Goa, where there are so 
many enticements for a woman, sO many allurements held out for her 
sex ?” 

‘‘No, not in the least—I am convinced that she loves me—nay, 
between ourselves, that she dotes upon me.” 

‘* Liar!” exclaimed Philip. 

‘“‘ How, signor! is that addressed to me?” cried the commandant, 
seizing his sword, which lay on the table. 

‘No, no,” replied Philip, recovering himself; ‘‘ it was addressed to 
her; I have heard her swear to her husband, that she would exist for 
no other but him.” 

‘Ha! ha! Is that all?” replied the commandant. ‘“ My friend, you 
do not know women.” 

‘No, nor is he very partial to them either,” replied Krantz, who 
then leant over to the commandant and whispered, ‘“ He is always so 
when you talk of women. He was cruelly jilted once, and hates the 
whole sex,” 

‘‘Then we must be merciful to him,” replied the little officer: 
** suppose we change the subject.” 

When they repaired to their own room, Krantz pointed out to Philip 
the necessity for commanding his feelings, as otherwise they would 
again be immured in the dungeon. Philip acknowledged his rashness, 
but pointed out to Krantz, that the circumstance of Amine having pro- 
mised to marry the commandant, if he procured certain intelligence of 
his death, was the cause of his irritation. ‘Can it beso? Is it pos- 
sible that she can have been so false!” exclaimed Philip; ‘ yet his 
anxiety to procure that document seems to warrant the truth of his 
assertion.” 

“‘T think, Philip, that in all probability it is true,” replied Krantz, 
carelessly ; ‘* but of this you may be assured, that she has been placed 
in a situation of great peril, and has only done so to save herself for 
your sake. When you meet, depend upon it she will fully prove to 
you that necessity had compelled her to deceive him in that way, and 
that if she had not done so, she would, by this time, have fallen a prey 
to his violence.” 


cried Krantz, tossing off 
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* It may be so,” repliedjPhilip, gravely. 

“It is so, Philip, my life upon it. Do not for a moment harbour a 
thought so injurious to one who lives but in your love. Suspect that 
fond and devoted creature! I blush for you, Philip Vanderdecken.” 

‘You are right, and I beg her pardon for allowing such feelings or 
thoughts to have for one moment overpowered me,” responded Philip ; 
‘but itis a hard case for a husband, who loves as I do, to hear his wife’s 
name bandied about, and her character assailed by a contemptible 
wretch like this commandant. 

“Itis, I grant; but still I prefer even that to a dungeon,” replied 
Krantz, ‘and so, good night.” 

For three weeks they remained in the fort, every day becoming more 
intimate with the commandant, who often communicated with Krantz, 
when Philip was not present, turning the conversation upon his love for 
Amine, and entering into a minute detail of all that had passed. 
Krantz perceived that he was right in his opinion, and that Amine had 
only been cajoling the commandant, that she might escape. But the 
time passed heavily away with Philip and Krantz, for no vessel made 
its appearance. 

‘** When shall I see her again ?” soliloquised Philip one morning as 
he lolled over the parapet, in company with Krantz. 

‘See! who?” said the commandant, who happened to be at his 
elbow. 

Philip turned round, and stammered something unintelligible. _ 

“* We were talking of his sister, commandant,” said Krantz, taking 
his arm, and leading him away.—‘* Do not mention the subject to my 
friend, for it isa very painful one, and forms one reason why he is 80 
inimical to the sex. She was married to his intimate friend, and ran 
away from her husband: it was his only sister; and the disgrace broke 
his mother’s heart, and has made him miserable. Take no notice of it, 
I beg.” 

No, no, certainly not; I don’t wonder at it: the honour of one’s 
family is a serious affair,” replied the commandant. ‘“‘ Poor young 
man, what with his sister’s conduct, and the falsehood of his own in- 
tended, I don’t wonder at his being so grave and silent. Is he of good 
family, signor ?” de eas 

** One of the noblest in all Holland,” replied Krantz; ‘ he is heir 
to a large property, and independent by the fortune of his mother ; 
but these two aeemata events induced him to quit the States se- 
cretly, and he embarked for these countries that he might forget his 
grief,”’ 

‘‘ One of the noblest families?” replied the commandant; “ then he 
is under an assumed name—Jacob Vancheat is ‘not his true name, of 
course.” 

** Oh, no,” replied Krantz; ‘that it is not, I assure you; but my 
lips are sealed on that point.” 

‘* Of course, except to a friend who can keep a secret. I will not 
ask itnow. So he is really noble?” 

‘* One of the highest families in the country, possessing great wealth 
and influence—allied to the Spanish nobility by marriage.” 

“* Indeed !” rejoined the commandant, musing, “‘ I dare say he knows 
many of the Portuguese as well.” | 
“ No doubt of it, they are all more or less connected.” 
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“ He must prove to you a most valuable friend, Signor Richter.” 

“* | consider myself provided for for life as soon as we return home. 
He is of a very grateful, generous disposition, as he would prove to you, 
should you ever fall in with him again. 

“‘ T have no doubt of it; and I can assure you that I am heartily 
tired of staying in this country. Here I shall remain probably for two 
years more before I am relieved, and then shall have to join my regi- 
ment at Goa, and not be able to obtain leave to return home without 
resigning my commission. But he is coming this way.” 

After this conversation with Krantz, the alteration in the manner of 
the Portuguese commandant, who had the highest respect for nobility, 
was most marked. He treated Philip with a respect, which was observ- 
able to all in the fort; and which was, until Krantz had explained 
the cause, a source of astonishment to Philip himself. The comman- 
dant often introduced the subject to Krantz, and sounded him as to 
whether his conduct towards Philip had been such as to have made a 
favourable impression; for the little man now hoped, that, through 
such an influential channel, he might reap some benefit. 

Some days after this conversation, as they were all three seated at 
table, a corporal entered, and saluting the commandant, informed him 
that a Dutch sailor had arrived at the fort, and wished to know whether 
he should be admitted. Both Philip and Krantz turned pale at this 
communication—they had a presentiment of evil, but they said nothing. 
The sailor was ordered in, and in a few minutes, who should make his 
appearance but their tormentor, the one-eyed Schrifter. On perceiving 
Philip and Krantz seated at the table, he immediately exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh! 
Captain Philip Vanderdecken, and my good friend Mynheer Krantz, 
first mate of the good ship Utrecht, I am glad to meet you again.” 

**Captain Philip Vanderdecken!” roared the commandant, as he 
sprung from his chair. 

‘** Yes, that is my captain, Mynheer Philip Vanderdecken; and that 
s my first mate, Mynheer Krantz; both of the good ship Utrecht: we 
were wrecked together, were we not, Mynheer? He! he!” 

“*Sangue de—Vanderdecken! the husband? Corpo del Diavolo— 
is it possible?’ cried the commandant, panting for breath, as he seized 
his long sword with both hands and clenched it with fury.—‘* What 
then, I have been deceived, cajoled, laughed at!" Then, after a pause 
—the veins of his forehead distending so as almost to burst—he conti- 
nued, with a suppressed voice, ‘* Most noble sir, I thank you; but now 
it is my turn.—What, ho! there! Corporal—men, here instantly— 

uick !” 
? Philip and Krantz felt convinced that all denial was useless. Phili 
folded his arms, and made no reply. Krantz merely observed, “ : 
little reflection will prove to you, sir, that this indignation is not war- 
ranted,” 

** Not warranted !” rejoined the commandant with a sneer; ‘‘ you 
have deceived me; but you are caught in your own trap. I have the 

per signed, which I shall not fail to make use of. You are dead, you 

now, captain; I have your own hand to it, and your wife will be glad 
to believe it.” 

“* She has deceived you, commandant, to get out of your power, no- 
thing more,” said Vanderdecken. ‘She would spurn a contemptible 
withered wretch like yourself, were she as free as the wind.” 
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«Go on, goon; it will be my turn soon. Corporal, throw these two 
men into the dungeon: a sentry at the door till further orders, Away 
with them. Most noble sir, perhaps your influential friends in Holland 
and Spain will enable you to get out again,” 

Philip and Krantz, were led away by the soldiers, who were very 
much surprised at this change of treatment. Schrifter followed them ; 
and as they walked across the rampart to the stairs which led to their 
‘gig Krantz, in his fury, burst from the soldiers, and bestowed a 
— upon Schrifter, which sent him several feet forward on his 

ace. 

‘* That was a good one—he ! he!” cried Schrifter, smiling and looking 
at Krantz, as he regained his legs. 

There was an eye, however, which met theirs with an intelligent 
glance, as they descended the stairs to the dungeon. It was that of 
the soldier Pedro. It told them that there was one friend upon whom 
they could rely, and who would spare no endeavour to assist them in 
their new difficulty, It was a consolation to them both; a ray of 
hope which cheered them as they once more descended the narrow steps, 
and heard the heavy key turned, which again secured them in their 
dungeon. 


Cnap. XXXIII. 


‘‘ Tuus are all our hopes wrecked,” said Philip mournfully : ‘ what 
chance have we now of escaping from this little tyrant ?” 

‘‘Chances turn up,” replied Krantz; ‘at present, the prospect is 
not very cheering. [Let us hope for the best.” 

‘*] have an idea in my head which may probably be turned to some 
account,” replied Krantz; ‘* as soon as the little man’s fury is over.” 

“* Which is” — 

. * That, much as he likes your wife, there is something which he likes 
quite as well—money. Now, as we know where all the treasure is 
concealed, I think he may be tempted to offer us our liberty, if we were 
to promise to put it into his possession.” 

‘That is not impossible, Confound that little malignant wretch, 
Schrifter; he certainly is not, as you say, of this world. He has been 
my persecutor through life, and appears to act from an impulse not his 
own.” 

‘Then must he be part and portion of your destiny. I'm thinking 
whether our noble commandant intends to leave us without any thing to 
eat or drink.” 

‘“‘T should not be surprised : that he will attempt my life I am con- 
vinced of, but not that he can take it; he may, however, add to its 
sufferings.” 

As soon as the commandant had recovered from his fury, he ordered 
Schrifter in, to be examined more particularly ; but after every. search 
made for him, Schrifter was nowhere to be found. The sentry at the 
gate declared that he had not passed; and a new search was ordered, 
but in vain. Even the dungeons and galleries below were examined, 
but without success. 
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«Can he be locked up with the other prisoners?” thought the com- 
mandant: “ impossible—but I will go and see.” 

He descended and opened the door of the dungeon, looked in, and 
was about to return without speaking, when Krantz said, “ Well, sig- 
nor, this is kind treatment, after having lived so long and so amicably 
together ; to throw us into prison merely because a fellow declares that 
we are not what we represented ourselves to be ; perhaps you will allow 
us a little water to drink ?” 

The commandant, confused by the extraordinary disappearance of 
Schrifter, hardly knew how to reply. He at last said in a milder tone 
than was to be anticipated, ‘* | will order them to bring some, signor.” 

He then closed the door of the dungeon, and disappeared. 

Strange,” observed Philip, ‘« he appears more pacified already.” 

In a few minutes the door was again opened, and Pedro came in with 
a chatty of water. 

** He has disappeared like magic, signors, and is nowhere to be found, 
We have searched every where, but in vain.” 

** Who ?—the little old seaman ?” 

“Yes, he whom you kicked as you were led to prison. The people 
all say, that it must have been a ghost. The sentry declares that he 
never left the fort, nor came near him; so, how he has got away, is 
a riddle, which [ perceive has frightened our commandant not a 
little.” 

Krantz gave a long whistle as he looked at Philip. 

** Are you to have charge of us, Pedro ?”’ 

“| hope so.” 

*« Well, tell the commandant that when he is ready to listen to me, I 
have something of importance to communicate.” 

Pedro went out. 

** Now, Philip, I can frighten this little man into allowing us to 
go free, if you will consent to say that you are not the husband of 
Amine.” 

“ That I cannot do, Krantz. 1 will not utter such a falsehood.” 

“‘] was afraid so, and yet it appears to me that we may avail our- 
selves of duplicity to meet cruelty and injustice. Unless you do as I 

mee I hardly know how I can manage it; however, I will try what 
can do.” 

‘¢] will assist you in every way, except disclaiming my wife: that I 
never will do.” 

“ Well then, I will see if I can make up a story that will suit all 
parties: let me think.” 

Krantz continued musing as he walked up and down, and was still 
occupied with his own thoughts when the door opened, and the com- 
mandant made his appearance. 

** You have something to impart to me, I understand—what is it ?” 

“ First, sir, bring that little wretch down here and confront him 
with us,” 

“I see no occasion for that,” replied the commandant; “ what, sir, 
may you have to say ¢” 

** Do you know who you have in your company when you speak to 
that one-eyed deformity ?” 

** A Dutch sailor, | presume.” 
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‘* No—a spirit—a demon—who occasioned the loss of the vessel ; and 
who brings misfortune wherever he appears.” 

“* Holy Virgin! What do you tell me, signor ?” 

*‘ The fact, signor commandant. We are obliged to = for confining 
us here, while he is in the fort; but beware for yourself.” 

“‘ You are laughing at me.” 

‘*T am not; bring him down here. This noble gentleman has power 
over him. I wonder, indeed, at his daring to stay while he is so near ; 
he has on his heart that which will send him trembling pian om. 
him down here, and you shall at once see him vanish with curses an 
screams.” 

‘* Heaven defend us!” cried the commandant, terrified. 

“ Send for him now, signor ?” 

‘* He is gone—vanished—not to be found!” 

*] thought as much,” replied Philip, significantly. 

“He is gone—vanished—you say. Then, commandant, you will 
probably apologize to this noble gentleman for your treatment of him, 
and permit us to return to our former apartments. I will there explain 
to you this most strange and interesting history.” 

The commandant, more confused than ever, hardly knew how to act. 
At last he bowed to Philip, and begged that he would consider himself 
at liberty; and, continued he to Krantz, ‘I shall be most happy at 
an immediate explanation of this affair, for every thing appears so 
contradictory.” 

“‘ And must, until it is explained. 1 will follow you into your own 
room; a courtesy you must not expect from my noble friend, who is 
not a little indignant at your treatment of him.” 

The commandant went out, leaving the door open. Philip and 
Krantz followed: the former retiring to his own apartment; the latter 
bending his steps after the commandant to his sitting-room. The con- 
fusion which whirled in the brain of the commandant, made him ap 
most ridiculous. He hardly knew whether to be imperative or civil; 
whether he was really speaking to the first mate of the vessel, or 
to another party; or whether he had insulted a noble, or been cajoled 
by a captain of a vessel: he threw himself down on his sofa, and 

rantz, taking his seat in achair, stated as follows: 

‘“You have been partly deceived and partly not, commandant. 
When we first came here, not knowing what treatment we might re- 
ceive, we concealed our rank; afterwards I made known to you the 
rank of my friend on shore; but did not think it worth while to say 
any thing about his situation on board of the vessel. The fact is, as 
you may well suppose of a person of his dignity, he was owner of the 
fine ship which was lost through the intervention of that one-eyed 
wretch; but of that by and by. Now forthe story. About ten years 
ago there was a great miser in Amsterdam ; he lived in a most misera- 
ble way that a man could live in; wore nothing but rags; and having 
been formerly a seaman, his attire was generally of the description 
common to his class. He had one son, to whom he denied the neces- 
saries of life, and whom he treated most cruelly. After vain attempts 
to possess a portion of his father’s wealth, the devil instigated the son 
to murder the old man, who was one day found dead in his bed; but 
as there were no marks of violence which could be sworn to,*although 
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suspicion fell upon the son, the affair was hushed up, and the young 
man took possession of his father’s wealth. It was fully expected that 
there would now be rioting and squandering on the part of the heir, as 
is usually the case; but on the contrary, he never spent any thing, but 
a to be as poor—even poorer—than he ever was. Instead of 
being gay and merry, he was, in appearance, the most miserable, down- 
cast person in the world; and he wandered about, seeking a crust of 
bread wherever he could find it. Some said that he had been inoculated 
by his father, and was as great a miser as his father had been; others 
shook their heads, and said that all was not right. At last, after pining 
away for six or seven years, the young man died at an early age, with- 
out confession or absolution ; in fact he was found dead in his bed. Be- 
side the bed there was a paper, addressed to the authorities, in which he 
acknowledged that he had murdered his father for the sake of his wealth ; 
and that when he went to take some of it for his expenses on the day 
afterwards, he found his father’s spirit sitting on the bags of money, and 
menacing him with instant death, if he touched one piece. He re- 
turned again and again, and found his father a sentinel as before. At 
last, he gave up attempting to obtain it; his crime made him miserable, 
and he continued in possession, without daring to expend one sixpence 
of all the money. He requested that, as his end was approaching, the 
money should be given to the church of his patron saint, wherever that 
church might be found ; if there was not one, then that a church might 
be built and endowed. Upon investigation, it appeared that there was 
no such church in either Holland or the Low Countries (for you know 
that there are not many Catholics there); and they applied to the 
Catholic countries, Lisbon and Spain, but there again they were at fault ; 
and it was discovered, that the only church dedicated to that saint was 
one which had been erected by a Portuguese nobleman in the city of 
Goa, in the East Indies. The Catholic bishop determined that the money 
should be sent to Goa; and, in consequence, it was embarked on board 
of my patron's vessel, to be delivered up to the first Portuguese au- 
thorities he might fall in with. 

‘* Well, signor, the money, for better security, was put down into the 
captain's cabin, which, of course, was occupied by my noble friend, and 
when he went to bed the first night he was surprised to perceive a little 
one-eyed old man sitting on the boxes.” 

*“* Merciful Father !” exclaimed the commandant, ‘“ what, the very 
same little man who appeared here this day ?” 

‘“* The very same,” replied Krantz. 

The commandant crossed himself, and Krantz proceeded :—“ My 
noble patron was, as you may imagine, rather alarmed; but he is very 
courageous in disposition, and he inquired of the old man who he was, 
and how he had come on board ? 

*** Tcame on board with my own money,’ replied the spectre. ‘ It 
is all my own, and I shall keep it. The church shall never have one 
stiva of it if I can help it.’ 

** Whereupon, my patron pulled out a famous relic, which he wears 
on his bosom, and held it towards him; at which the old man howled 
and screamed, and then most unwillingly disappeared. For two more 
nights the spectre was obstinate, but at the sight of the relic, he in- 
variably went off howling, as if in great pain; every time that he went 
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away, invariably crying out * Lost—lost !'—and during the remainder 
of the voyage he did not trouble us any more. 

*“* We thought, when our patron told us this, that he referred to the 
money being lost to him, but it appears he referred to the ship ; indeed 
it was very inconsiderate to have taken the wealth of a purricide on 
board ; we'could not expect any good fortune with such a freight, and 
so it proved. When the ship was lost, our patron was very anxious 
to save the money; it was put on the raft, and when we landed, 
it was taken on shore and buried, that it might be restored and 
given to the church to which it had been bequeathed; but the 
men who buried it are all dead, and there is no one but my friend 
here, the patron, who knows the spot.—I forgot to say, that as 
soon as the money was landed on the island and buried, the spectre 
appeared as before, and seated himself over the spot where the 
money was interred. I think, if this had not been the case, the sea- 
men would have taken possession of it. But, by his appearance here 
this day, I presume he is tired, and has deserted his charge, or else has 
come here that the money might be sent for, though I cannot understand 
why.” 

petit it strange !—so there is a large treasure buried in the 
sand ?” 

“¢ There is.” 

a4 I should think, by the spectre’s coming here, that he has abandon- 
ed it.” 

** Of coursé it has, or it would not be here.” 

*“* What can you imagine to have been the cause of its coming ?” 

“« Probably to announce its intention, and request my friend to have 
the treasure sent for; but you know he was interrupted.” 

*“* Very true; but he called your friend Vanderdecken,” 

** It was the name which he took on board of the ship.” 

‘* And it was the name of the lady.” 

** Very true; he fell in with her at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
brought her away with him.” 

** Then she is his wife ?” 

‘“*] ‘must not answer that question. It is quite sufficient that he 
treats her as his wife ?” 

“Ah! indeed. But about this treasure: You say that no one knows 
where it is buried, but the patron as you call him ?” 

“* No one.” : : 

«* Will you express my regret at what has passed, and tell him I will 
have the pleasure of seeing him to-morrow ?” 

“Certainly, signor,” replied Krantz, rising from his chair; and 
wishing the commandant a good evening as he retired. 

“1 was after one thing and have found another. A spectre that 
must have been; but he must be a bold spectre that can frighten me 
from doubloons—besides, I can call in the priests. Now, let me see ; 
if I let this man go on condition that he reveals the site of the treasure 
to the authorities, that is to me, why then I need not lose the fair youn 
woman. If I forward this paper to her, why then I gain her—but 
must first get rid of him. Of the two, I prefer—yes!—the gold! But 
I cannot obtain both. At all events, let me obtain the money first; I 
want it more than the church does: but, if Ido get the money, these 
May .—vot, Lv1, NO, CCXXI, H 
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two men can expose me. I must get rid of them; silence them for 
ever—and then perhaps I may obtain the fair Amine also. Yes, their 
death will be necessary to secure either—that is, after I have the first 
in my possession.—Let me think.” 

For some minutes the commandant walked up and down the room, 
reflecting upon the best method of proceeding. ‘* He says it was a 
spectre, and he has told a plausible story,” thought he; ‘* but I don’t 
know—I have my doubts—they may be tricking me. Well, be it so: 
if the money is there, I will have it; and if not, I will have my re- 
venge. Yes! I have it: not only must they be removed, but by 
degrees all the others too who assist in bringing the treasure away ;— 
then—but—who’s there, Pedro ?” 

‘* Yes, signor.”” 

“* How long have you been here?” 

** But as you spoke, signor: I thought I heard you call.” 

“* You may go—TI want nothing.” 

Pedro departed; but he had been some time in the room, and had 
overheard the whole of the commandant’s soliloquy. 


Cuap, XXXIV. 


Ir was a bright morning when the Portuguese vessel on which Amine 
was aboard, entered into the bay and roadstead of Goa. Goa was 
_ then at its zenith—a proud, luxurious, superb, wealthy city, the capital 
of the East, a City of Palaces, whose Viceroy reigned supreme. As 
they approached the river, the two mouths of which form the island 
upon which Goa is built, the passengers were all on deck; and the 
Portuguese captain, who had often been there, pointed out to Amine 
the most remarkable buildings. When they had passed the forts, they 
entered the river, the whole line of whose banks were covered with the 
country seats of the nobility and hidalgoes—splendid buildings im- 
bosomed in groves of orange-trees, whose perfume scented the air. 

‘“‘ There, signora, is the country palace of the Viceroy,” said the 
om pointing to a building which covered nearly three acres of 
ground. 

The ship sailed on until they arrived nearly abreast of the town, 
when Amine’s eyes were directed to the lofty spires of the churches 
and other public edifices—for Amine had seen but little of cities during 
her life, as may be perceived when her history is recollected. 

‘“‘ That is the Jesuits’ church, with their establishment,” said the cap- 
tain, pointing to a magnificent pile. ‘In the church, now opening 
upon us, lay the canonized bones of the celebrated Saint Francisco, 
who sacrificed his life in his zeal for the propagation of the gospel in 
these countries,” 

“| have heard of him from Father Mathias,” replied Amine; “ but 
what building is that?” 

a The Augustine convent; and the other, to the right, is the Domi- 
nican, 

“ Splendid, indeed !” observed Amine. 

“The building you see now, on the water-side, is the Viceroy’s 
palace; that to the right, again, is the convent of the barefooted Car- 
melites; yon lofty spire is the cathedral of St. Catherine; and that 
beautiful and light piece of architecture is the church of our Lady of 
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Pity. You observe there a building with a dome, rising behind the 
+] 


Viceroy’s palace ?” 

. Jo seplied Amine. 

‘“* That is the Holy Inquisition.” 

Although Amine had heard Philip speak of the Inquisition, she knew 
little about its properties; but a sudden tremour passed through her 
ray as the name was mentioned, which she could not herself account 

or. 

‘“« Now we open upon the Viceroy’s palace, and you perceive what a 
beautiful building it is,” continued the captain; “ that large pile, a 
little above it, is the Custom-house, abreast of which we shall come to 
an anchor. I must leave you now, signora.” 

A few minutes afterwards the ship anchored opposite the Custom- 
house. The captain and passengers went on shore, with the exception 
of Amine, who remained in the vessel, while Father Mathias went in 
search of an eligible place of abode. 

The next morning the priest returned on board the ship, with the in- 
telligence that he had obtained a reception for Amine in the Ursuline 
convent, the abbess of which establishment he was acquainted with ; 
and, before Amine went on shore, he cautioned her that the lady-abbess 
was a strict woman, and would be pleased if she conformed, as much 
as possible, to the rules of the convent; that this convent only received 
young persons of the highest and most wealthy families, and he trusted 
that she would be happy there. He also promised to call upon her, 
and talk upon those subjects so dear to his heart, and so necessary to 
her salvation. The earnestness and kindness with which the old man 
spoke, melted Amine to tears, and the holy father quitted her side to 
go down and collect her baggage, with a warmth of feeling towards her 
which he had seldom felt before, and with greater hopes than ever that 
his endeavours to convert her would not ultimately be thrown away. 

‘* He is a good man,” thought Amine, as she descended—and Amine 
was right. Father Mathias was a good man; but, like all men, he 
was not perfect. A zealot in the cause of his religion, he would have 
cheerfully sacrificed his life as a martyr, but if opposed or thwarted in 
his views, he could then be cruel and unjust. 

Father Mathias had many reasons for placing Amine in the Ursuline 
convent, He felt bound to offer her that protection which he had so 
long received under her roof; he wished her to be under the surveillance 
of the abbess, for he could not help imagining, although he had no 
proof, that she was still essaying or practising forbidden arts. He did 
not state this to the abbess, as he felt it would be unjust to raise sus- 
picions; but he represented Amine as one who would do honour to their 
faith, to which she was not yet quite converted. The very idea of 
effecting a conversion, is to the tenants of a convent an object of sur- 
passing interest, and the abbess was much better pleased to receive one 
who required her counsels and persuasions, than a really pious Christian 
who would give her no asta: Amine went on shore with Father 
Mathias ; she refused the palanquin which had been pre for her, 
and walked up to the convent. They landed between the Custom-house 
and the Viceroy’s palace, passed through to the large square behind it, 
and then went up the Strada Diretta, or Straight Street, which led ‘up 
to the Church of Pity, near to which the convent is situated. This 
street is the finest in Goa, and is called Strada Diretta, from the singu- 
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lar fact that almost all the streets in Goa are quadrants or segments 
of circles. Amine was astonished : the houses were of stone, lofty and 
massive; at each story was thrown out a balcony of marble, elaborately 
carved ; and over each door were the arms of the nobility, or hidalgoes, 
to whom the houses belonged. The square behind the palace, and the 
wide streets, were filled with living beings; elephants with gorgeous 
trappings ; led or mounted horses in superb housings; palanquins, car- 
ried by natives in splendid liveries; running footmen; syces; every 
variety of nation, from the proud Portuguese to the half-covered 
native ; Mussulmen, Arabs, Hindvos, Armenians; officers and soldiers 
in their uniforms, all crowded and thronged together: all was bustle and 
motion. Such was the wealth, the splendour, and luxury of the proud 
city of Goa—the Empress of the East at the time we are now describing. 

In half an hour they forced their way through the crowd, and arrived 
at the convent, where Amine was well received by the abbess; and after 
a few minutes’ conversation, Father Mathias took his leave : upon which 
the abbess immediately set about her task of conversion. ‘The first 
thing she did was to order some dried sweetmeats—not a bad begin- 
ning, as they were palatable; but as she happened to be very ignorant, 
and unaccustomed to theological disputes, her subsequent arguments 
did not go down as well as the fruit. After a rambling discourse of 
about an hour, the old lady felt tired, and felt as if she had done won- 
ders. Amine was then introduced to the nuns, most of whom were 
young, and all of good family. Her dormitory was shown to her, and 
—— a wish to be alone, she was followed into her chamber by 
only sixteen of them, which was about as many as the chamber could 
well hold. 

We must pass over the two months during which Amine remained in 
the convent. Father Mathias had taken every step to ascertain if her 
husband had been saved upon any of the islands which were under the 
Portuguese dominions, but could gain no information. Amine was 
soon weary of the convent; she was persecuted by the harangues of 
the old abbess, but more disgusted at the conduct and conversation of 
the nuns. They all had secrets to confide to her—secrets which had 
been confided to the whole convent before: such secrets, such stories, 
so different from Amine’s chaste ideas, such impurity of thought, that 
Amine was disgusted at them. But how could it otherwise ? the 
poor creatures had been taken from the world. in the full bloom of youth 
under a ripening sun, and had been immured in this unnatural manner 
to gratify the avarice and pride of their families, Its inmates being 
wholly composed of the best families, the rules of this convent were 
not so strict as others; licences were given—greater licences were taken 
—and Amine, to her surprise, found that im this society, devoted to 
Heaven, there were exhibited more of the bad passions of human nature 
than she had before met with. Constantly watched, never allowed a 
moment to herself, her existence became unbearable: and after three 
months she requested Father Mathias would find her some other 
place of refuge; telling him frankly that her residence in that place 
was not very likely to assist her conversion to the tenets of his faith. 
Father Mathias fully comprehended her, but replied, “1 have no means.” 

‘“* Here are means,” replied Amine, taking the diamond ring from 
her finger: “this is worth eight hundred ducats in our country ; here I 
know not how much.” 
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Father Mathias took the ring. ‘I will call upon you to-morrow 
morning, and let you know what I have done. I shall acquaint the 
lady abbess that you are going to your husband; for it would not be 
safe to let her suppose that you have reasons for quitting the convent. 
I have heard what you state mentioned before, but have treated it as 
scandal; but you, I know, are incapable of falsehood.” 

The next day Father Mathias returned, and had an interview with 
the abbess, who after a time sent for Amine, and told her that it was 
necessary that she should leave the convent. She consoled her as well 
as she could at leaving such a happy place, sent for some sweetmeats to 
make the parting less trying, gave her her blessing, and made her over 
to Father Mathias; who, when they were alone, informed Amine that 
he had disposed of the ring for eighteen hundred dollars, and had pro- 
cured apartments for her in the house of a widow lady, with whom she 
was to board.” 

Taking leave of the nuns, Amine quitted the convent with Father 
Mathias, and was soon installed in her new apartments, in a house 
which formed part of a spacious square called the Terra di Sabaio. 
After the introduction to her hostess, Father Mathias left her. Amine 
found her apartments fronting the square, airy and commodious. The 
landlady, who had escorted her to view them, not having left her, she 
inquired “what large church that was on the other side of the 
square ?” 

“‘It is the Ascension,” replied the lady; ‘ the music is very fire 
there; we will go and hear it to-morrow, if you please.” 

‘* And that massive building in face of us?” 

«‘ That is the Holy Inquisition,” said the widow, crossing herself. 

Amine again started, she knew not why. ‘Is that your child?” 
said Amine, as a boy of about twelve years old entered the room. 

“‘ Yes,” replied the widow, “the only one that is left me. May 
God preserve him!” The boy was handsome and intelligent, and 
Amine, for her own reasons, did every thing she could to make friends 
with him, and was successful. 


Cuar. XXXV, 


Amity had just returned from an afternoon’s walk through the 
streets of Goa: she had made some purchases at different shops in the 
bazaar, and had brought them home under her mantilla. ‘* Here, at 
last, thank Heaven, I am alone, and not watched,” thought Amine as 
she threw herself on the couch. “ Philip, Philip, where are you ?” 
exclaimed she; ‘* I have now the means, and I soon will know.” Little 
Pedro, the son of the widow, entered the room, ran up to Amine, 
and kissed her. ‘* Tell me, Pedro, where is your mother ?” 

‘*'She is gone out to see her friends this evening, and we are alone. 
I will stay with you.” 

‘“‘ Do so, dearest. Tell me, Pedro, can you keep a secret ?” 

** Yes, I will—tell it me.” 

“* Nay, I have nothing to tell, but I wish to do something: I wish to 
make a play, and you shall see things in your hand.” 

“Oh! yes, show me, do show me.” 

“If you promise not to tell.” 

“No, by the Holy Virgin, I will not.” 
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“Then you shall see.” 
Amine lighted some charcoal in a chafing-dish, and put it at her 
feet ; she then took a reed pen, some ink from a small bottle, and a 
pair of scissors, and wrote down several characters on a paper, singing, 
or rather chanting, words which were not intelligible to her young com- 
anion. Amine then threw frankincense and corianda-seed into the 
chafing-dish, which threw out a strong aromatic smoke ; and desiring 
Pedro to sit down by her on a small stool, she took the boy’s right hand 
and held it in her own. She then drew upon the palm of his hand a 
square figure with characters on each side of it, and in the centre poured 
a small quantity of the ink, so as to form a black mirror of the size of 
a half-crown. 

“* Now all is ready,” said Amine; ‘look, Pedro, what see you in 
the ink ?” 

‘“* My own face,” replied the boy. 

She threw more frankincense upon the chafing-dish, until the room 
was full of smoke, and then chanted, 

‘* Turshoon, turyo-shoon—come down, come down. 

‘« Be present, ye servants of these names. 

** Remove the veil, and be correct.” 

The characters she had drawn upon the paper she had divided with 
the scissors, and now taking one of the pieces, she dropped it into the 
chafing-dish, still holding the boy’s hand. 

‘* Tell me now, Pedro, what do you see @”’ 

‘‘T see a man sweeping,” replied Pedro, alarmed. 

‘“‘ Fear not, Pedro, you shall see more. Has he done sweeping ?” 

‘* Yes, he has.” 

And Amine muttered words, which were unintelligible, and threw 
into the chafing-dish the other half of the paper with the characters 
she had written down. ‘Say now, Pedro, Philip Vanderdecken, ap- 

‘* Philip Vanderdecken, appear!” responded the boy, trembling. 

‘Tell me what thou seest, Pedro—tell me true!” said Amine 
anxiously. 

ha see a man lying down on the white sand. (I don’t like this 

a Ay 
ee Be not alarmed, Pedro, you shall have sweetmeats directly. Tell 
me what thou seest, how the man is dressed ?” 

‘‘ He has a short coat—he has white trousers—he looks about him— 
he takes something out of his breast and kisses it.” 

“Tis he! ‘tis he! and he lives! Heaven, I thank thee. Look 
again, boy.” 

“He gets up. (I don’t like this play; I am frightened; indeed I 
am.)” 

“* Fear not.” 

“Oh, yes, I am—I cannot,” replied Pedro, falling on his knees ; 
‘* pray let me go.” 

Pedro had turned his hand, and spilt the ink, the charm was broken, 
and Amine could learn no more. She soothed the boy with presents, 
made him repeat his promise that he would not tell, and postponed 
further search into fate until the boy should appear to have recovered 
from his terror, and be willing to resume the ceremonies. 
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‘¢ My Philip lives !—Mother, dear mother, I thank you.” 

Amine did not allow Pedro to leave the room until he appeared to 
have quite recovered from his fright; for some days she did not say 
any thing to him, except to remind him of his promise not to tell his 
mother, or any one else, and she loaded him with presents. 

One afternoon when his mother was gone out, Pedro came in, and 
asked Amine “‘ whether they should not have the play over again ?” 

Amine, who was anxious to know more, was glad of the boy’s re- 
quest and soon had every thing prepared. Again was her chamber 

lled with the smoke of the frankincense: again was she muttering her 
incantations: the magic mirror was on the boy’s hand, and once more 
had Pedro cried out, ‘‘ Philip Vanderdecken, appear !” when the door 
burst open, and Father Mathias, the widow, and several other people 
made their appearance. Amine started up—Pedro screamed and ran 
to his mother. 

‘‘ Then I was not mistaken at what I saw in the cottage at Terneuse,” 
cried Father Mathias, with his arms folded over his breast, and with 
looks of indignation. ‘* Accursed sorceress! you are detected.” 

Amine returned his gaze with scorn, and coolly replied, ‘‘ 1 am not 
of your creed—you know it. Eaves-dropping appears to be a portion 
of your religion. This is my chamber—it is not fhe first time I have 
had to request you to leave it—I do so now—you and those who have 
come in with you.” : 

‘Take up all those implements of sorcery first,” said Father Mathias 
to his companions. The chafing-dish, and other articles used by Amine, 
were taken away; and Father Mathias and the others quitting the 
room, Amine was left alone. 

Amine had a foreboding that she was lost; she knew that magic 
was a crime of the highest description in Catholic countries, and that 
she had been detected in the very act. ‘* Well, well,” thought Amine ; 
‘it is my destiny, and'I can brave the worst.” 

To account for the appearance of Father Mathias and the witnesses, 
it must be observed, that the little boy Pedro had, the day after Amine’s 
first attempt, forgotten his promise, and narrated to his mother all that 
had passed. The widow, frightened at what the boy had told her, 
thought it right to go to Father Mathias, and confide to him what her 
son had told her, as it was, in her opinion, sorcery. Father Mathias 
questioned Pedro closely, and, convinced that such was the case, deter- 
mined to have witnesses to confront Amine. He therefore proposed 
that the boy should appear to be willing to try again, and had in- 
structed him for the purpose, having 88 arranged that they 
should break in upon Amine as we have described. 

About half an hour afterwards two men, dressed in black gowns, 
came into Amine’s room, and requested that she would follow them, or 
that force would be used. Amine made no resistance; they crossed 
the square; the gate of a large building was opened; they desired her 
to walk in, and, in a few seconds, Amine found herself in one of the 


dungeons of the Inquisition. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE METAPHYSICIAN AND THE MAID. 
BY DOUGLAS JERROLD, 


Lorenzo Sitvertor had arrived at the thoughtful age of forty-eight, 
only the day before he became the lodger of Adam Buttons, breethes- 
maker, and liveryman, of the worshipful company of master tailors. 
Lorenzo was a bachelor; more, he was a metaphysician. He could 
take mind to pieces as easily as a watchmaker could take a chrono- 
meter to bits—knew every little spring of human action; and, in a 
word, looked through the heads of the sons and daughters of Eve, as 
easily as though they were of glass, and the motives therein working, 
labouring bees. To have gained this wisdom is, indeed, to have achieved 
the noblest triumph of human wit—to look down upon the world the 
unmoved spectator of its great, as of its little ways, is to sit upon the 
a pinnacle attainable by man; only a little higher, stand the 
angels. 

‘Adam Buttons, never having heard of metaphysics, was, unhappily, 
ignorant of the proper importance of his new lodger: not that Adam 
was wholly insensible of his worth—certainly not; for his value to 
Adam was that of fourteen shillings a week, in payment for the accom- 
modation of two small rooms, domestic service mcluded. 

The house of Adam Buttons was, in truth, given up—that is, let out 
in many divisions, In the first floor was a flourishing young lawyer, 
sleek with a fine practice; his office being in Lothbury. Above him 
was the cashier in a banker's of Lombard-street; in the front attic, 
lived one of calling unknown—in the back garret, a person who had 
once been a gentleman. In a dark parlour, with a darker anteroom, 
filled with a bed, dwelt Lorenzo Silvertop, metaphysician. Where 
Adam Buttons, his wife, and daughter, consumed the four-and-twenty 
hours, was never ostentatiously made known; however, there ran a 
dark suspicion that they inhabited the kitchens. From this, it will be 
gathered that Buttons was one of those unconscious worldly philoso- 
phers, who are content to make the most of their possessions—taking 
no heed of extrinsic appearance, so that their pockets hold an inward 

- Mrs. Buttons was flesh of Adam’s flesh, and bone of Adam's 
bone; but for Bridget Buttons,—as she was in Bow church books re- 
gistered the daughter of Adam and Wilhelmina Buttons, we must 
believe in her parentage, otherwise—to avoid all circumlocution, to come 
at once to a plain statement of the case,—Bridget Buttons was an 
angel! We repeat it; an angel !—and there were five lodgers in the 
house, and all of them, on their own showing, in the comfortless state of 
celibacy.—An angel in the furnace. 

At the time Lorenzo Silvertop took Buttons’s parlours for his abiding- 
amy he was immersed, chin deep, in a new quarto volume on ‘ Free 

ill.” For the past three years he had sunk, and sunk, in that 
mare ~ ena when at length he began to think that he touched 

round, 

. He alone, who has for months, nay years, lived upon great imagine 
oe TE subject hath been a part of his blood—a throb of his 
pulse—hath scarcely faded from his brain as he hath fallen to sleep— 
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hath waked with him—hath, in his squalid study, glorified even poverty 
—hath walked with him abroad, ied by its ennobling presence, raised 
him above the h anynar the little spite, the studied negligence, the 
sturdy wrong, that, in his out-door life sneer upon and elbow him—he 
alone, say we, can understand the calm, deep, yea severe joy, felt by 
Lorenzo, as he stood tiptoe on page 250, and heard afar the silver 
trump of fame—and, with his fingers felt amid his thin, his gray- 
flecked hair, the budding bays. | 

In another month, and Lorenzo would change his old familiar for a 
more profitable demon. He would no longer creep along the streets, 
accompanied by Desert, a pretty fellow, yet withal, a timid, blushing, 
stammering knave, content to slink with him he waits upon, down dis- 
mal alleys, over barren heaths, at length, it may be, conducting his master 
to adry ditch for his bed, and to wild cresses and water for his break- 
fast—a trick the varlet hath often put upon brave spirits,—but, in his 
place, that swaggering, brow-beating, gold-laced lackey, Success, would 
clear the way for Silvertop, would strike off the hats of the mob, cén- 
tent to be so unbonneted, seeing that Success—ch! the magic of his 
name upon the world, hath willed it—nor ever ask whence comes he, 
what's his value? No matter for his birthplace, his parentage ; Success 
has all-in-all in his name. Though he were born on the way-side, his 
mother a gipsy, and his father a clipper of coin,—for his name, and 
name alone, men shall bow down and worshiphim. Desert weeps at 
the early grave of the broken-hearted, Success eats ortolans with a 
quacksalver at threescore. Men may certainly be brought to allow the 

ssible existence of unrewarded Desert, but for Success, there can be 
no doubt of his vitality; he is seen, known, touched; nay, sometimes 
men dine with him. 

Silvertop was far gone in ‘‘ Free Will,” and on rising, had girded him- 
self up for new endeavour, when Bridget Buttons entered with his 
breakfast. She smiled, courtesied, bade the new lodger good morning, 
and having filled the teapot, left the metaphysician to explain to him- 
self the cause of a sudden agitation of the divine faculty, at the time 
perplexing Lorenzo Silvertop. Strange, that he who could so ably 
unriddle the moral enigmas of other men, could by no means discover 
the clue of his own perplexity. He pondered, and pondering, raised 
the teapot—poured sad poured—and at length beawled,: with something 
like an oath, from his chair, the scalding fluid having overflowed the 
cup, and run in a burning torrent down the table-cloth, upon the meta- 
physician’s breeches. 

*¢ Did you call, sir?” asked Bridget, at the time passing the door, and 
hedring Silvertop, who with extraordinary presence of mind dropped 
his Bandana handkerchief before his soaking garment, at the same 
time, despite of blistering flesh, smiling very blandly : word he spoke 
not. | 

“‘Dearme!” said Bridget, observing the mischief; and then with a 
cheerful voice, and treading the carpet like a fawn, she added, “ but 
V’'ll change it sir, directly.” 

Scarcely five minutes elapsed, and another snowy cloth decorated the 
table—the teapot was replenished, and saving the little personal dis- 
comfort felt by Silvertop, he had as goodly promise of breakfast as be- 
fore. Again, however, the metaphysician fell into a study—again ‘he 
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felt strangely bewildered, and was again sturdily seeking the cause of 
his annoyance: thus, for ten minutes with his two hands clasping his 
right knee, and raising the leg two feet from the ground, he leant back 
in his chair, and tried to analyze his own emotions: whether he had 
arrived at any satisfactory conclusion we know not; but to this fact we 
can vouch: he had unconsciously wheeled himself from the table, his 
right leg dangling over a plate of toast at the fender; suddenly the 
limb descended, and on the instant the plate was split in twain, and the 
buttered toast lay scattered beneath the ashes. 

‘‘ Did you call, sir?” again asked Bridget, instantly looking in ; but 
ere Silvertop could make reply, Bridget saw the ruin and observed, ‘‘Oh, 
that wicked cat!” 

“Cat!” exclaimed Silvertop. 

** He’s always in mischief—but I'll make some more, sir, in a mi- 
nute,” said Bridget, and with a beaming face she tripped from the 
room. 

‘“‘ Cat!” said the metaphysician to himself. ‘‘ Ha! that proves she 
has great delicacy of mind—considerable delicacy.” Again he lapsed 
into thoughtfulness, then, after a few minutes rose, and striding up and 
down, exclaimed in the highest notes of self-satisfaction, ‘‘ There was 
no cat!” 

A fresh supply of toast was brought by Bridget ; she approached the 
fireplace, placed the toast upon the fender, stirred the fire. This done, 
she was about to turn away, when she found her hand grasped by the 
new lodger. 

“* Bridget,” said the metaphysician. 

“Sir,” said Bridget. 

‘*¢ There was no cat,” cried Silvertop, at once satisfying his love of 
truth—and to him truth was an idol—and showing to Bridget Buttons 
his full appreciation of her motives. ‘‘ There was no cat,” said 
the metaphysician ; and what think ye, reader, answered Bridget ? 

Bridget brushed down the corner of her apron, took it up, and re- 
plied, ** La! sir.” 

‘She has great delicacy,” again thought Silvertop, as the maiden 
quitted the apartment; ‘ great delicacy, and, yes, considerable intelli- 
gence.” Now, thinks the reader, the metaphysician is in a fair way 
for breakfast; at length, he will pause in his study of human motives, 
make his meal, and then return to his tome on “‘ Free Will.” Let the 
reader learn that Lorenzo Silvertop added no leaf of laure] to his crown 
that day, and for the breakfast he made, will the reader listen to the 
dialogue of Dame Buttons and her daughter, standing at the hearth of 
the lodger, five minutes after he had quitted the house. 

‘*He seems a strange customer,” said Mrs, Buttons, looking sus- 
piciously about the room. 

** A very odd gentleman,” remarked Bridget. ‘ La! look here.” 

“Lord bless us!” cried Mrs. Buttons; ‘‘and I’m blessed !—look 
there too.” Be it known, that Bridget pointed to the sugar-basin, into 
which the philosopher had emptied the contents of the teapot, and 
that in the des saucepan on the fire, were two eggs baking, the water 
— boiled away. 

** He has made no breakfast,” said Bridget. 

“* And spoilt the saucepan,” said the thrifty Mrs. Buttons. 
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** Do you know, mother, I think he’s a scholar,” was the speculation 
of the daughter. 

** God forbid !” ejaculated the parent ; who almost immediately con- 
tinued, “‘ Do you know what’s in his trunks ?” 

‘La! mother,” was the reply of the simple, the intelligent 
Bridget. 

“* We've been pretty lucky in lodgers till now;—so, I say, God 
preserve us from all scholars,” exclaimed Mrs. Buttons, who dived into 
the kitchen, to inquire of her husband what references he had taken 
with the man in the parlour. 

Little thought Silvertop of the evidences of his self-abstraction left 
behind him; he thought only of the beautiful, the ingenuous, the in- 
telligent daughter of the breeches-maker. 

“It is clear that a great revolution had taken place in the cold, the 
ceremonious habits of our metaphysician; for the next morning, at 
breakfast, he called Bridget Buttons, simply—Biddy. 

Having so called her, he leant two hours in his chair, and pondered 
another chapter upon ‘“‘ Human Motives.” 


** Mr. Bunch, sir,” said Bridget, as she entered the apartment of the 
philosopher on the third morning. 

‘* Bunch, Biddy?” asked Lorenzo; “who is Bunch 2” 

“‘The gentleman, sir, who—who makes clothes, sir,” answered 
Bridget. 

‘‘ Gentleman !” cried Silvertop,” you mean the—stay, why should not 
a tailor be a gentleman? For, in my essay on “‘ Human Motives—” 

‘* He’s a very punctual tradesman, sir,” continued Bridget. 

‘So your father tells me. Show him in—wait, not yet. Biddy,” 
said the philosopher in the mildest tone. 

“‘ Yes, sir,” said Bridget, correcting an evil disposition to laugh. 

** Biddy, look at me, Biddy,” cried Silvertop. 

“La! sir,” answered the girl, and her beautiful face was suffused 
with a blush, and her large blue eyes swam in frolicsome good-nature, 
as with a sudden twist of her elbows, she coquettishly complied with 
the request of the philosopher. 

Lorenzo Silvertop sat almost breathless, with his eyes fixed upon the 
glowing face of the handmaid, who simperingly, and, as if enjoying 
the eccentricity of the new lodger, patiently underwent the scrutiny. 
Lorenzo said no word to her; but as he gazed, thus communed in 
whispers with himself: ‘‘ She’s a Titian—pink and white—flesh like 
cream—Titian—damme !—Titian.” 

“‘ There’s Mr. Bunch, sir,” at length observed Bridget. 

“* Quite an old master,” exclaimed the rapt Lorenzo. 

‘* No, sir,” replied Bridget, with one of her sweetest smiles, “‘ only 
three years set up.” 

“‘ The simplicity of a dove,” thought Silvertop. ‘* Biddy—bless you, 
Biddy.” 

‘La! sir.” 

‘Show him in.” Bridget left the room, somewhat astonished at the 
warm benediction of the philosopher, who, himself, a little surprised by 
his enthusiasm, rose and took two or three turns in his room to collect 
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himself for the interview with Bunch, the tailor, of whose visit it may 
here be necessary to say a few words. 

Silvertop had ever manifested a most philosophical contempt of the 
tailor and his works: his outward man made no‘part of his studies 
laudably directed to the higher and more ennobling developments of 
the mind. What should a man, with his thoughts fixed upon “ Free 
Will,” care for a hole in his waistcoat ?—what, to true philosophy, was a 
coat of antique cut, by time and accident defrauded of half its but- 
tons? Such was the lofty creed of Silvertop when he entered upon 
his new lodgings; yet had he not been there two complete days, ere 
he asked his landlord to recommend to him a tailor. We leave it to 
the metaphysical reader to seek out the cause of Silvertop’s conversion 
to the decencies of dress; all we propose to ourselves is, to narrate, not 
analyze. Hence, be it known, that Adam Buttons spoke in the very 
highest terms of the abilities and probity of Joel Bunch; eulogized the 
beautiful fidelity of his cut, praised, in measureless terms, the lustre 
and durability of his cloth, and closed with an eloquent tribute to the 
conscience of the tailor, as manifested in every item of his account. 
Buttons had known Bunch from his boyhood, and could, and would be 
answerable for him. 

Mr. Bunch, sir,” cried Bridget, opening the door, and showing in the 
tailor. “ Mr. Bunch, sir, to measure you.” Saying this, Bridget, like 
a young kitten, frisked from the room. 

Joel Bunch—it would be unjust to him to omit his portrait, was exactly 
four feet six inches high. His back was not a back, but a wide slant- 
ing shelf; his nether man was sufficiently bulky for the upper works of 
a giant; whilst, for the lovers of curves, his right leg bent like Cupid’s 
bow; his arms were very long—his hands large and bony; and his head, 
thatched with stiff, short black hair, of monstrous amplitude. It 
seemed as if nature in a freak, had flattened a fine tall fellow down 
into the compass of Bunch, but that he had bulged considerably in the 
process. Certain it is, Joel might have been pulled up into a tall fellow 
of his hands; his head seemed not made to glance nearer to earth 
than from an altitude of six-feet two, and yet was it abated to four-feet 
six. Ina luckless, hot-blooded sally of his youth, Joel had lost the 
light of his left eye; quenched by a watchman’s iron-shod stave, in a 
nocturnal row in Threadneedle-street. He yet carried a white scar 
across his nose from some undivulged mishap; and, if we glance at 
the loss of three front teeth, which loss gave a sibilant sound to all his 
words, we have enumerated the few personal defects of Joel Bunch. 
Dwelling on the last flaw, we may, in illustration of the high spirit of Joel, 
state that he had then an apprentice, doomed to Bridewell Clink, for 
having audaciously said of his master, that “he talked like his own 


“Is your name Bunch?” asked the metaphysician, somewhat as- 
tonished at the tailor. 
** I have that honour,” answered Bunch, with an habitual grin, which 
coping up either side of his upper lip, displayed to the full, his dental 
tatus. 
** Do you make for man le?” inquired Silvertop, suddenly fas- 
tidious—donbtful of his a om ? 


“The first of people,” replied Bunch, looking very loftily for his 
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py iy Pineaty own—is my cut,” added the tailor, twirling him- 
self round. 

“You made that coat?” asked Silvertop, a smile breaking at his 
mouth and eyes. 

“I made this coat,” replied Bunch. 

Did you? Then you could fit a corkscrew!” cried Lorenzo, laughing 
so heartily, that the humour carried away the doubts of Joel; and he 
took for a very delicate compliment what, at his first blush, he thought 
was a thing to be majestically resented. ‘“ Ha! ha!” cried the meta- 
physician.—** Ha! ha!” squeaked the tailor. 

‘I think, my man, you may measure me,” said Lorenzo; and with- 
out waiting for another word, Bunch pulled forth his parchment slips, 
and placing a chair close to Silvertop, jumped on it. Already he had 
placed his hand on Silvertop’s collar, when Lorenzo swung round, and 
the face of Bunch being, by means of the chair, on a level with his own, 
he looked full at him as he proceeded with his questions. ‘* Do you 
make for any one in this house ?” 

“ For all but the garrets,” answered Joel. 

“ And not the garrets?” asked Silvertop; ‘‘ and why not?” he need- 
lessly inquired. 

“Quite beyond me—too much in the skies—talk of first—first 
prin—” 

‘* First principles?” suggested the metaphysician. ‘ 

‘That's it; first principles—of matter and all that. But, sir, cant 
I measure you while we chat ?—Thank you, sir.—Clever man in the 
back-garret, sir.—A little up in the neck, sir?” asked Bunch, proceed- 
ing to his task, 

‘* As they wear em,” answered Lorenzo, shortly, BN. 

‘* A little up there, sir.—Yes, clever fellow, but devilish idle ; lies in 
bed half the day, sir, and t’other half talks of viz—viz something, sir.” 

‘* Vis inertia ?” asked Silvertop. bite cher 

‘That’s it, and nothing less.—Rather low in the back, sir ?” inquired 
the measuring tailor. ' 

Mig they wear ’em,” repeated Silvertop, with new veneration for the 
mode. 

“ That's it, sir—Very clever young man, sir: wears his hair, sir, half 
down his coat—got very odd notions, sir; says he has not the slightest 
doubt, sir, that every thing is nothing, sir.—How about the cuffs, sir? 
—so deep, sir ?” 

“I should say,—but, quite as they wear ’em,” determined the meta- 
physician. , 

“« Just as deep, then.—Buttons declares he’s mad; but for my part, 
I think he’s only lazy. He says, that if he likes to give his mind to it, 
he can make diamonds as big as cricket-balls.” 

‘And what do you think?” asked Lorenzo. Ee ce 

“Why, sir, if he could, sir, I shouldn’t mind measuring him, sir; 
one day he nearly got into my books—it was a wonderful eseape.—Lapel, 
— of course ?—~A wonderful escape for me.” 

sé ow - 

“‘ Why, sir, he came to my house, and talked about the—the _ 
tration of matter, and asked me if I knew what was a first principle ? 
And I said, yes.” 
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__ “ And do you mean to say,” asked Silvertop, « that you understand 
first principles ?” 

“ He’s a poor tradesman as doesn’t, sir,—ready money, sir.—That 
will do for the coat, sir.—Well, then, he talked and talked, and said 
there was no such thing in the world as colour, sir; it was all a matter 
of eyesight; and more than that, there was no nothing in the world ; 
that there was no wood, no bricks, no stones, no trees—nothing at all 
real, but only as we thought it. Well, sir, what do you think all this 
ended in?” 

“IT can’t say,” replied Silvertop; ‘* but I am curious to learn.” 

“* Why, it ended in his asking me to make him a beautiful olive-green 
coat, a scarlet waistcoat, and a pair of claret-colour trousers. 1’d 
nearly done it, sir, on account of his talk. Yes, sir, [had out my mea- 
sure and was going to take him, when I looked in his face, and seeing 
his mustaches, my heart failed me.” 

“* What! at his mustaches ?” 

“‘ Don’t know how it is—but books speak for themselves, sir. If you 
was to see my ledger, among the bad debts, for every single flourish 
eens five double ones ; that’s how I mark ’em, said the enigmatical 
tailor. 

‘¢ What do you mean by double flourish ?” inquired the metaphysician. 

‘‘Why, the bad debts with mustaches, I used to make with two 
flourishes—I tried it for a year, sir, and you should see the majority. 
The fact is, sir, experience tells me never to take mustaches without a 
security.” 

** And did you tell the gentleman as much ?” asked Lorenzo. 

‘No, sir; I didn’t like to hurt his feelings ;—not, sir, that philoso- 

hers, as I think, ever have any. So I took him on his own ground, and 
f eaid, ‘ Mr. Chisler, since you've convinced me that there is no colour, 
and no nothing—that it’s all a vulgar prejudice what we see and touch, 
| can’t you do as well in your rusty black coat, and your pepper- 
and-salt trousers with a hole in ’em, as if you’d a beautiful olive green, 
and a pair of bran new claret-colours?” So you see, sir, I got rid of 
him on first principles.” 

** And the other lodgers, Mr. Bunch ?” 

** Most respectable gentlemen: Mr. Swanquill’s father—that’s the 
attorney, sir—grows his own pine-apples at Brixton, man of undeniable 
name, sir. Then, for Mr. Balance, the gentleman at the Bank, his 
uncle hasn't chick nor child, and doesn’t know his wealth, sir.” 

“* Tell me, Bunch,” and Silvertop hesitated—then proceeded ; “ what 
do you think of Miss Buttons? 

e tailor turning his one eye up in the grave face of the metaphysi- 
cian grinned and made answer, ‘ A nice lump of a girl, sir.” 
' Lorenzo Silvertop, dressing\Bridget Buttons in the radiant colours of 
his own imagination, had pictured her a glorious creature—a thing of 
infinite grace and beauty—a being worthy of a Titian to paint, and a 
Petrarch to eulogize. To Silvertop, the man of sensibility, of wisdom, 
of profoundest speculation, the breeches-maker's daughter was a god- 
dess; to the hunchback tailor, she was ‘‘ a nice lump of a girl.” Thus 
do men of imagination make idols, and thus do the wise sons of earth, 
in the blindness of their ignorance, profane them, That a divinity 
to one man, should be merely a “* a lump of a girl” to another ! 
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“ What I was about to ask, Mr. Bunch—that is—I—you are not 
eae that Bridget thinks of any of the young men up stairs?” added 

livertop. 

- She i” exclaimed Burch with some animation, ‘‘ she wouldn't be 
seen to wipe her feet upon any of em. Take my word for that, sir— 
Bridget’s been taught her worth, sir,” 

‘I thought so; and yet in a lodging-house, where there are so many 
faces, and some very handsome,—for women, Mr. Bunch, are caught by 
good looks sooner than by—” : 

‘< ] know it, sir; nobody better,” said the hunchback quickly, apking 
his head, and stretching himself as he spoke. ‘‘ I’ve seen life, sir, an 
the best or worst half of life, sir, is made up of women. And now, 
sir—” 

. She looks all purity,” said Silvertop, ‘‘ and then her colour! Yes,’ 
and the metaphysician and lover of the arts, muttered complacently to 
himself—* a Titian—a perfect Titian—damme !—a Titian.” 

“And now, sir,” cried Bunch, ‘I have your measure for the whole 
suit—what do you think of the colours ?” 

“‘ Titian—quite a Titian,” repeated Silvertop, confounding Bridget 
Buttons with his coat, waistcoat, and trousers.” 

“‘ Whatever you like, sir, it’s all the same to me,” and the tailor flung 
out upon the table a voluminous pattern-book. 

‘“* True—I see,” said Lorenzo, ‘‘ ha! now, what colour?” Silvertop, 
placing his hand upon his lips, stood silently pondering on the many 
hues beneath him. Some minutes he remained in profoundest thought, 
the tailor now glancing at the bits of cloth, and now up at Silvertop— 
now, deferentially pointing his finger towards one piece, now towards 
another, the metaphysician the while greatly perplexed by the different 
appeals of different hues. That he who had sounded the very depths 
of * Free Will” should be puzzled—his wits sent woolgathering by the 
colour of a waistcoat ! 

‘** Now, J should say,” at length began the tailor, ‘‘ J should say for 
a coat of my own—” 

The metaphysician deigned no word, but knitting his brows, and 
frowning the dwarf to silence, he stepped one pace backward, and rang 
+i bell. In'an instant, the face of Bridget Buttons beamed at the 

oor. 

‘* Biddy, child,” said Silvertop, beckoning her forward, ‘‘ you must 
make a choice.” 

“La! sir,” cried Bridget, approaching the table. 

‘* Well,” cried the tailor, winking his wicked one eye at the maiden, 
‘“*] should say no colour but this; no, if I was a young woman, and a 
gentleman would give me a riding-habit, this colour for my money.” 

** A riding-habit !” said Bridget, jerking round, and looking at the 
metaphysician, who looked again at her ripe, half-closed lips, as a boy 
looks at a peach. “ A riding-habit! La, sir!” 

** Do you ride, Biddy ?” asked Silvertop, in gentlest tones. 

~ You should see her gallop a bit at Easter on Blackheath,” cried the 
tailor. 

“‘La! Mr. Bunch,” exclaimed Bridget, blushing to her eyelids, ** but 
you are such a man!” 

“‘She rides!” thought the delighted Silvertop, ‘‘ and a woman on 
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horseback is a most beautiful thing—she has such a presence—such a 
look of courage—such a hardy daring—” and then Lorenzo, speaking 
aloud, said to the tailor, ‘‘ Measure Miss Buttons for a habit.” 

‘¢ With pleasure, sir; but now the book's out, sir, if you'li make up 
your own mind for—” , 

‘* The lady shall choose. Biddy, my dear,” and Silvertop took Brid- 
get’s hand, *‘ in these matters I want taste, and—and—” all this time 
the metaphysician was squeezing the tips of Bridget’s fingers with the 
greatest cordiality, the tailor grinning at the process. 

Biddy,” at length said the impatient Bunch, “ you must choose 
for the gentleman.” 

“ Oh, dearme! Well, I never—oh, sir!” cried Bridget. 

** She’s as simple as a cherub,” thought Silvertop. 

* And so, let’s begin with the coat,” urged the unceremonious Bunch. 
** Come, suppose you was choosing for your husband—” 

** Well, | never, Mr. Bunch !” said the blushing Bridget; and then 
she laughed and showed her rows of pearls, and the metaphysician, 
gazing at her, drew his breath heavily, and again muttered— 

“* A Titian—damme !—a Titian.” 

“Now, Biddy,” cried the hunchback, “ now, for the gentleman’s 
coat.” 

‘“‘ If I must, I must,” said Bridget, and she let her eyes wander over 
the pattern-book, the eyes of Stlvertop following them. There was a 
moment’s pause. 

‘‘Come, Biddy,” exclaimed the tailor. 

** Don’t be in a hurry, man,” cried the metaphysician, his wrath 
rising ; ‘‘ and—just to please me—call the young lady, Miss Buttons.” 

“ Now, Miss Buttons,” said the obedient, but grinning tailor. ** Now 
for the coat.” 

“Well, I should say,” observed Bridget hesitating, putting her 
finger to her lip, looking timidly at Lorenzo, and then pointing out a 
patch of bright apple-green—* I should say that.” 

** A very pretty coat it makes, too—great many of em worn,” said 
the tailor; and he immediately stuck a pin into the patch of apple- 
green. ‘* And now for the waistcoat.” 

It was evident that Bridget had already made her election of the 
waistcoat-pattern, for she instantly, and with some determination, stuck 
her finger upon a very brilliant thing—a crimson ground, worked with 
buttercups. 

‘** So much for that—very handsome, too,” said Bunch, and he stuck 
a second pin. ‘‘ And now, Biddy—Miss Buttons—there is only one 
more choice to make.” 

“ Another, sir?” asked Biddy, looking with pretty helplessness at the 
all-admiring Silvertop. 

“To be sure; it’s a complete suit— there’s another choice, of 
course,” said the hunchback. 

“* Well, you are such a man!” said Bridget, and again she laughed, 
and blushed. 

**Come, Miss Buttons,” said the sarcastic tailor; ‘‘ what shall we 
say for the—why, what stuff!—what trade’s your father?” 

“La, Mr. Bunch! Well—what is it? I’m sure 1—how should I 
know? how should I tell any thing of—if I must then—that's a 
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pretty thing,” and Bridget turned her head aside, as she ventured 
to place her finger on the cloth, touching it as timidly as if it were a 
nettle. 

Very gay; and what isn’t common with gay things, it wears well,” 
said Bunch; and he stuck a third pin into a piece of sky-blue kersey- 
mete, the chosen pattern for Silvertop’s nether garments. 

Oh, ye gods of Mount Olympus! Oh, ye heroes—oh, ye philosophers 
—oh, ye thousands, wisest of the wise turned into simpletons, and put 
into motley by the prettiest of the pretty—receive among ye a fellow- 
victim, take him to your arms; although the solemn metaphysician, the 
sloven Silvertop, he, under feminine influence, awhile disguised in a 
coat of apple-green, a vest of crimson dotted with buttercups of gold, 
the whole of his wardrobe to conclude with kerseymere of most celestial 
blue. Nor is this all, for Silvertop looks upon his livery with the pro- 
foundest complacency ; he considers his colours, as of old, the knights 
considered the badges of their ladye-loves, and thereupon glories in his 
metamorphosis. 


Days pass, and every day Silvertop, thinking less of ‘‘ Free Will,” 
falls deeper into love. Bridget Buttons has risen upon his noon of life, 
the goddess of his future destiny. A goddess, nothing less; for how 
beautifully—how completely, can Silvertop explain away her defects,— 
nay, translate them into the most ravishing attractions! Her ignorance 
is the sweetest simplicity—her want of conversation, a most delicious 
humility—her frequent blushing, and a habit of playing with the corner 
of her apron an innocence, and that in the very heart of wicked London, 
almost pastoral. If she run along the floor, Silvertop thinks of Diana—if 
she put the tea-kettle on the fire, there is in her attitude, in the whole 
disposition of her figure, something inexpressibly Raffaelesque : and thus, 
Bridget Buttons, homely daughter of a homely breeches-maker, walks 
and talks, and does her housewifery, encircled and dignified by a halo 
of grace and beauty,—the gift of an imagination, to her a riddle and a 
mystery, a thing at first to be smiled at, and then made merry with. 
How many Lorenzos have wedded Bridgets, the dowry of the bride, no- 
thing more than what the fancy of the bridegroom hath bestowed; a 
fleeting good, waning almost with the honey-month ! 

‘** Well, Williams, did she let you in?” asked Silvertop one day of 
a younger friend, to whom he had disclosed the story of his sudden ad- 
miration, ' 

‘Who 2?” inquired the new-comer, carelessly taking his seat. 

“Who? Why, man, who but—hark ! hark! that’s she—” 

“Oh! ha! I understand,” said Williams, suddenly recollecting the 
divinity of the house. 

4 * “7 you ever hear a step like that?” asked Silvertop, just above his 
reath. 

** 1 can hear nothing,” answered the visiter. 

‘“‘Ha! that’s why it’s so beautiful. She trips like a gazelle, sir—a 
gazelle; hark! there—there—now she’s going up stairs—now she’s— 
d— that fellow !” 

“* What fellow?” asked the visiter. 

“‘ Why, that fellow in the first floor. Would you believe it, sir, he 
plays the flute, sir—the flute !” 
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‘* Well,” said Williams, “‘ and what of that?” 

“ What of that? Why—she has gone into his room. You'll hear 
him, sir, in a minute, women like the flute, sir—I know it. So it is; 
some men can dance, some sing, some play the flute, now I—" and the 
metaphysician looked suddenly crest-fallen— I can do nothing.” _ 

‘ You're a capital hit at backgammon,” said the comforting Wil- 
liams. 

** Backgammon, sir!” exclaimed Silvertop, resenting even an al- 
lusion to the worthless accomplishment ; ‘* women don’t care a dump for 
backgammon. Hark! she’s coming down stairs—she’s—no she isn’t. 
This is too bad,” said Silvertop; and then he quickly added, ‘* but 
perhaps it’s all for the best.” 

‘* Really sir,” said Williams, ‘* you take this matter very seriously ; 
is it, indeed, sir, a matter of the heart ?” 

** | bought her a muff yesterday,” said the melancholy metaphysician. 

*« But, sir, you wouldn’t marry her ?” pressed Williams. 

‘* And a gold chain,” continued Silvertop. 

* A servant at a lodging-house!"’ said Williams with a light laugh. 

** You've not seen her, sir,” fired Silvertop ; ‘* you’ve not seen her! 
Raphael would have worshipped her. All the regality of voluptuous 
beauty, sir; all the irresistible force of feminine grace—ail that some- 
thing in the face that carries a man off his legs, sir; all that dewy 
lustre of eye—that fruity pulpiness of lip—that—that—that—d— 
her !” 

** Really sir,” said Williams, very deferentially, ‘‘ you should be 
cautious in this affair; because, a girl in her situation of life—you per- 
ceive—if you should be caught.” 

‘* That's it; and that’s—no—I don’t hear her yet—that’s why I 
want you to come here often, Listen: you know, Williams, you're a 
good-looking fellow—yes, you are; tall, and young, and impudent 
with the women, and all that. Now, I want you to look at her—you 
understand—to look at her.” 

‘* And what then, sir?” asked Williams. 

‘* What then? You can then tell me how she receives it; whether 
she frowns or laughs, and—and so I shall be satisfied, confirmed of my 
hopes of her—of her—” and a slight flush coloured the metaphysician’s 
cheeks, ‘* of her atfection.” 

‘** You've never talked to her of—of affection, sir?” inquired Williams, 
with some hesitation. 

** When I gave her the muff yesterday,” replied Silvertop, “‘ she 
said she thought she could love me.” 

** Only thought she could,” observed Williams. 

** But, don’t you perceive, sir,” rejoined Silvertop, ‘‘ there was great 
delicacy in that! And when I gave her a gold chain—” 

** What did she say then, sir ?” 

‘* Then, sir—but you should have seen her look! Guido never did 
any thing finer—then she owned that I was the man to make any 
woman happy. Iam forty-eight; and no woman before ever said as 
much tome. Now you, as a painter, Williams, will go mad about her ; 
such form, such outline, such colour—she’s an angel, Williams.” 

‘* But she’s a long time up stairs,” said the artist. 

““A d—d cat,” growled the metaphysician. On this there was 
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silence for some minutes, and Silvertop sat, intently listening. At 
length he jumped to his legs, and passionately exclaimed, ‘‘ Why should 
she go up stairs ?—I don’t hear her, sir; not a footstep, sir; not a sound, 
sir; not the lightest,” 

At this moment, Mr. Swanquill began playing upon his flute, ‘* Be- 
gone, dull care!” 

‘* You hear that, sir,” shouted Silvertop; ‘* now that any woman 
could give up the conversation, the intellectual talk of a man like my- 
self, to hear a feliow make a noise like that with a piece of wood! And 
there she'll stay, sir; stay, with her ears nailed to that puppy’s finger- 
ing; why the devil, sir, couldn’t she hear the flute in her own room—lI 
ask that, sir ?” 

Williams, who was in no condition to return a satisfactory answer, 
remained silent. 

*« They’re all alike, sir, all alike,” continued Silvertop: “‘ women, sir, 
are animals, mere animals, sir; not a bit more, sir; they’ve no minds, 
sir; no more minds than sieves—no more.” 

Here the musician stopped, and a smile began to break in Silvertop’s 
face, and he stood breathless, listening for the foot of Bridget on the 
stairs. Suddenly, however, the minstrel struck up ina high key, the 
soul-inspiring air of ‘‘ Bob and Joan ;” Silvertop’s face became black 
with passion ; he gnashed his teeth, and striking his clenched fist upon 
the table, he roared, ‘‘ l’ve done with her, it’s all over, thank God! 
No; the woman who could listen to that-—my dear fellow, let us go out, 
I’ll change my lodgings to-night. No, no, any thing but that tune ; 
any thing but that.” And the writer on ‘‘ Free Will” sank gasping in 
his chair, the musician above continuing his dulcet strains. After a few 
minutes, Silvertop, who had sat in agony, violently pulled the bell. 
Bridget tripped down from the flute-player, and appeared before the 
metaphysical Silvertop. 

‘* Did you ring, sir?” asked Bridget. 

‘‘Tam going out—going out,” growled Silvertop, frowning most 
furiously. 

** Yes, sir,” said Bridget; and with no further words she quitted the 
room. A pause ensued, 

‘* Williams,” at length spoke the philosopher ; ‘‘ Williams, you know 
the Cleopatra of Michael Angelo ?” 

‘* Very well, sir,” replied the painter; ‘‘ a mighty, a glorious thing.” 

‘‘Humph!” said Silvertop, musing. ‘‘ No, I don’t mean Cleo- 
patra, that’s not quite it. But you recollect Eve, sir; Michael Angelo’s 

ve, sir?” 

‘* Perfectly,” said Williams; * magical union of grandeur and sweet- 
ness.” 

“The Eve, sir, plucking the apple? You recollect the—the shud- 
dering consciousness that seems to creep over her—the shadow falling 
on her lustrous face, betokening the unborn consequence!” 

*‘ I recollect, sir; you have again placed her quite before me,” said 
the painter. 

‘* Well, sir,” continued the philosopher, rubbing his knees, ‘* did you 
see nothing of that just now ?” 

‘* Where, sir?” . 

‘* Here, sir,” answered pa) 

‘* Michael Angelo’s Eve!” cried the astonished painter. 
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‘IT mean, sir, if you had your eyes, did you see nothing when the 
girl came in that—that at first forcibly reminded you of the freshness of 
Titian, suddenly saddened into the severity of Buonarotti—I mean, when 
I frowned at her, there was Eve, sir ; every inch, sir ; a perfect Eve,” 

‘She is very handsome—a remarkably fine girl,” said Williams; 
** good teeth, too.” 

“ Teeth !” cried Silvertop; ‘‘ good God! sir, look at her outline.” 

‘** Very nice,” said the painter. 

« Nice!” exclaimed the philosopher ; ‘‘ did you see the line from her 
ear to her shoulder—is there uny thing like it? In all the great mas- 
ters, any thing comparable to it ?” 

It’s a pity she hasn't a better taste in music,” said Williams—we 
think, maliciously. 

** Oh, an animal, sir, quite an animal; I have done with her!” cried 
the inexorable metaphysician. ‘ Thank God, I’ve found her out in 
time ; it might have been too late, sir; but I’ve done with her.” 

A low tap was heard at the door, and then it was immediately opened, 
and again Bridget Buttons stood before Silvertop. He sat in his chair 
like one enchanted, gazing with unmoved eyes upon the face of the 
maiden, who with downcast looks, gently advanced towards him. Some- 
thing she carried in her open right hand; Silvertop spoke not. Bridget 
approached his chair, and smiling, and her eyes being slowly raised to a 
snow-white garment, carefully folded, and borne in her right palm, she 
spoke in most melodious voice, ‘* You said you was going out, sir.” 

** Well?” said the mollified metaphysician—* well ?” 

‘* Your aired shirt, sir;’’ and saying this, Bridget put forth her right 
hand towards the sitting philosopher, who looked now at the folded shirt, 
and now at the bearer; his rigid face relaxing into a look of the deepest 
devotion, and so for two or three minutes, he sat, silent and admiring. 
Bridget stood, and received the fire of his eyes with nerve incomparable. 
She made no attempt to lay the shirt upon the table; the philosopher 
offered not to take it from her hand; and thus the maid and the meta- 
physician might have remained, we know not how long, two statues, 
** toenchant the world,” had not Williams began, we fear to keep down 
his laughter, to cough very violently. On this, Silvertop gently half- 
rose from his seat, and opening his hand, advanced it to the shirt-carry- 
ing hand of Bridget ; she, with sympathizing delicacy, shifted the garment 
from her palm to the palm of Silvertop, as though it were a rose-leaf 
passed from hand to hand, when, the operation silently finished, Bridget, 
with a new smile and almost a look at Silvertop, swam from the room. 

The metaphysician stood, gazing at the door, with the shirt in his 
hand; he then laid it reverently upon the table, and fully awakened 
to his state of bliss, giving himself a smart slap on the thigh, he cried, 
with an exulting voice, ** She has me again!” 

Williams was about to speak, when a loud knock at the door, de- 
manded the attention of Silvertop. ‘‘ Hush!” cried he; “ I think I 
know who this is. Come in.” 

In obedience to the mandate, a tall, rustic-looking man entered the 
room, and; stood, now stroking his hair, and now smoothing his hat. 
** Oh!” cried Silvertop, ‘ take a chair, Mr. Hawkweed;” and Mr. 
Hawkweed immediately complied. ‘ Well, and how do we get on? 
Oh! you may speak before this gentleman; how do we get on?” 
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*¢ Capital, sir; as well as heart could wish; quite purely, sir,” re- 
plied Hawkweed. . 

‘“* Well; let me hear: proceed,” said Silvertop; ‘‘ what happened 
yesterday ?” 

‘Going down stairs,” said Hawkweed, “I winked my eye, and 
pinched her elbow.” 

‘* Well 2?” asked the metaphysician, with an anxious face, 

‘“« She fetched me a slap on the cheek, and told me not to pinch my 
betters.” 

“‘ T thought as much,” said Silvertop. ‘ Well, what next ?” 

“‘ In the afternoon, I chucked her under the chin, and trod upon her 
toe.” 

“He!” cried Silvertop, “‘ what followed then ?” 

‘« She called me a ploughman brute, and said her father should give 
me warning.” 

** Yes, to be sure,” said the satisfied philosopher. ‘‘ Well, that’s 
all, I suppose ?” 

‘* When she let me in last night,” continued Hawkweed, “ I caught 
her round the neck, and swore I'd have a kiss, She said, if I did, she'd 
squeal. I did have a kiss.” 

** Well!” exclaimed Silvertop. 

‘* And she didn’t squeal,” said Hawkweed. 

‘To be sure, it was late, and she might have disturbed the house, 
and—there, that will do, Mr. Hawkweed; you needn’t kiss her again,” 
said Silvertop. 

** Just as you please, sir,—it’s all the same to me;” and with this 
avowal, Mr. Hawkweed scraped a bow, and lounged out of the room. 

“« There now—what do you think of him? Handsome fellow for a 
clown, isn’t he ?—red cheeks, curly hair, tall, stalwart rogue—jusi the 
animal to take a girl’s fancy, if she hadn't some refinement; and yet, 
you hear—you hear how she resents his advances !” 

‘‘ Who is he 2?” asked Williams, in astonishment. 

“ The fellow lives here—luckiest thing in the world, sir; he took the 
attic the very day that the scamp with the mustaches left. Well, sir, 
I’ve retained him ; treated him to make love to the girl, sir; and you 
hear,” cried the exulting Silvertop—‘ you hear what she thinks of it. 
You know I can’t be too cautious; but now, I think, I may swear for 
her. It would be hard at my time of life to be tricked, and so I—I 
am justified in making every experiment upon her affection.” 

** And is it possible, sir,” questioned Williams; ‘‘ do you really pro- 
pose marrying the wench ?” 

‘‘ Wench! Raphael never painted wenches, sir; and she’s quite a 
piece of the old masters—don’t say wench, Williams—is Correggio’s 
Venus a wench? Stay,” continued Silvertop, as Williams rose to 
depart. ‘‘ You are new here—she has not seen you before: now, as 
you go out, just—you understand me—just look at her.”’ 

“ Well, sir, if ’twill give you any satisfaction, as far as a wink 
goes, |—” 

‘* You know what I mean, and asa friend, let me know how she re- 
ceives it.” Saying this, Silvertop rang the bell, and Bridget appeared 
to show Williams to the door. The metapbysician sat with quickened ears 
to catch the slightest sound. He heard no syllable; all was hushed. 
Surely Williams was not all this time in the passage, and yet Silvertop 
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had not heard the street-door close. Was it—could it be Bridget 
smothering a laugh? The philosopher violently pulled the bell—there 
was a hurrying sound in the passage—the street-door was flung to— 
and in the same instant, the placid Bridget presented herself to the 
summons of Silvertop. 

‘* Did you ring, sir? asked Bridget. 

‘‘]—Biddy !” and Silvertop looked in her face, and smiled at its 
sweet tranquillity. ‘* Biddy—I have changed my mind—lI shall stay 
at home to-night, Biddy.” 

** Very well, sir—thank you, sir,” and Bridget taking the shirt, tripped 
from the room. 

* T’ll marry her—I will,” said Silvertop to himself, ‘‘ and finish ‘ Free 
Will’ afterwards.” 


A fortnight had elapsed, and every thing had jumped to confirm the 
metaphysician in his goodly purpose of marriage. He had received 
numberless proofs of the purity of Bridget—of her ingenuousness—her 
decided preference for him above all men. Silvertop felt proudly sa- 
tisfied that he was the first man who had taught her heart to throb with 
sweet emotions. She had never—he could take his affidavit to the 
flattering fact—never loved before. He, Lorenzo Silvertop, was Brid- 
get Buttons’s first and only passion. 

‘“* I will immediately speak to her father,” was the determination of 
Silvertop one morning after breakfast, such resolve being, we strongly 
suspect, assisted by a remarkably pretty cap, worn for the first time 
by Bridget. ‘It is but a mob-cap,” said the admiring Silvertop, as 
the girl left the room; ‘* yet on her head it becomes classical. I'll 
speak to her father.” 

Even as Silvertop muttered the words, a knock was heard at his door, 
and who should present himself but Adam Buttons, breeches-maker, 
and father to Bridget. ‘*Some men,” thought Silvertop, “‘ would take 
this as a happy augury;” then said to the breeches-maker, ‘* Mr. But- 
tons, take a chair.” 

‘You're very good, sir—very good, indeed,” said Adam, seating 
himself, and trying to look at his ease. 

“Mr. Buttons,” said Silvertop, ‘‘ you are a very happy man, Mr. 
Buttons.” 

“* Why, sir, I manage to make both ends meet, sir; pay the rates and 
all that,” said Adam. 

“* But, sir, you have a peculiar source of happiness,” observed Sil- 


vertop. 
“ Tisn’t for me to brag, sir,” replied the modest breeches-maker ; 
* but I believe my cut’s as good as any in the city; I’ve made, sir, for 
two Lord Mayors in my time, three Sheriffs, and half-a-dozen Alder- 
men.” 
“T alluded, Mr. Buttons, to your happiness as a father,” said Sil- 
vertop. 
“Why, yes, Biddy’s a good un, sir,—a real good un; shall lose our 
right-hand, sir, when she goes.” 
*“* Goes!” exclaimed the metaphysician; and he felt a spasm about 
the region of his heart. 
«Gals must marry, sir, some time,” said the breeches-maker. 
“* True,” replied the philosopher. 
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“¢ There’s no help for it, sir; none, sir, unless, to be sure, they keep 
single, and that’s all very well, sir, when father and mother's alive ; but, 
as I'm getting old, sir, and, howsomever, sir, to make a long matter 
short, I shall not be sorry to get Biddy off my hands.” 

‘¢ Silvertop unconsciously shrank at the homeliness of the breeches- 
maker, and then prepared himself to receive the proposition of the 
father, who was evidently come to have with his lodger a proper under- 
standing. 

** You have been very good indeed to us, since you have been here— 
indeed, I may say, quite a blessing to the house,” said Buttons, 

‘Say not a word about it,” entreated the modest Silvertop. 

‘“‘ I’m sure Bridget does nothing but talk about you—I’m sure, sir— 
I—I ask your pardon, sir; but I can hardly get out what I was going 
to say.” 

‘I believe, Mr. Buttons, I can almost interpret the object of your 
visit,’ said Silvertop. 

‘¢ Only to think, sir—if you should !” remarked Buttons. 

‘Is it not about the—the settlement—that is, the marriage of your 
daughter ?” 

‘* You're as good as a witch, sir.” 

‘¢ Believe me, Mr. Buttons,” said the metaphysician, offering his 
hand to the breeches-maker, “‘ believe, me, sir, I was about to address 
you, and this very morning, too, on that most interesting subject.” 

‘¢ Only to think !” repeated Buttons. 

‘Pray do not mistake me—but you give no dowry with Miss Brid- 
get ?” 

“* Dowry, sir ?” asked Buttons, possibly unconscious of the mean- 
ing of the word—* dowry ?” 

‘¢] mean, you give her no fortune ?” asked Silvertop. 

Buttons gently rubbed his hands, smiled, and answered, ‘*‘ Why, sir, 
not much in that way.” 

‘* Well, never mind,” said Silvertop ; ‘‘ my means, though not great, 
are tolerably well.” 

“I thought he would—I was sure of it,’ was the silent opinion of 
the gladdened father ; ‘‘ I knew he'd give her something handsome.” 

‘IT shall put you to no expense whatever,” said Silvertop, ‘I shall 
defray all the expenses of the ceremony—the fitting out of the bride— 
indeed, every thing myself.” 

The munificence of the lodger was too much for the landlord ; But- 
tons rose, and seizing both hands of Silvertop, declared him to be the 
noblest gentleman that ever lived. What had he—Buttons—done to 
have deserved such a friend ? ‘ You will indeed, make Bridget happy,” 
said her father. 

‘I hope,” said Silvertop, very meekly, ‘‘ I hope I shall.” 

‘“* Well, sir, as all that’s settled, I hope you won’t think that I’m in 
much of a hurry, if I say Monday next. Will that day be quite con- 
venient, sir?”” asked Buttons. 

** Monday next!” There was something in the naming of this day— 
in this fixing of the time, that made Silvertop pause; it was but for a 
minute, for with admirable self-possession, he observed—** Well, as it 
is to be—perhaps, the sooner the better. Say Monday.” 

“* Bridget, sir, has fixed on Bow church. No objection, I hope, to 
Bow church, sir?” 
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‘« None, whatever: only, I have to request that the ceremony may 
pass off as quietly as possible, let us have no crowd, Mr. Buttons : 
don’t let us make a show of ourselves,” said Silvertop. 

‘‘ Certainly not, sir—it isn’t decent ; just a dozen friends or two, and 
nobody more. Biddy, sir, has set her heart upon Gravesend, sir; no 
objection, I hope to Gravesend ?”’ asked Buttons. 

‘¢ Gravesend—what do youmean? Gravesend !” cried Silvertop. 

‘To spend the honeymoon at, sir; you know, we can all go down 
and see her at Gravesend, sir; a pretty place, sir, for young married 
folks, sir 

‘If Biddy have a preference for Gravesend,” said Silvertop, 

‘ She’s such a gal for shrimps, sir,” cried Buttons, ‘‘ and so fond of 
the sea. What's more, she’s never ill.” 

“* Wecan talk about Gravesend; all the principal points, are I hope, 
settled. The ceremony is to take place on Monday—at Bow church—” 

** And you, sir, see to the dinner, and all that? Ecod! sir, I’m the 
happiest breeches-maker in the world—I am, indeed, sir; and how 
happy Bridget’s husband will be !” 

**T hope it,” said Silvertop. 

«I'm sure of it,” exclaimed Buttons; and as he spoke he opened the 
door, and forcibly pulled in Bunch, the hump-backed tailor, Bridget 
Buttons, with downcast eyes, following him. 

“Mr. Bunch!” said Silvertop with dignified surprise. 

“ Thank him, Joel, for the best friend you have in the world,” and 
Buttons pushed Bunch towards the metaphysician ; ‘* thank him—he'll 
find the wedding dinner—fit out your wife, and all.” 

‘Wife! wife!” cried Silvertop, turning pale; ‘ what is all this?” 

‘My wife, sir, as is to be on Monday, sir,” said Bunch, introducing 
Bridget Buttons. 

** Marry you!” screamed the metaphysician. 

‘It’s been a settled job these six months,” cried Bunch, smirking. 

“You marry him!” raved Silvertop at Bridget, looking with inex- 
pressible loathing at the self-complacent lump of deformity —* you 
marry him! Impossible. What! Do you love him?” roared Silvertop. 
** Answer me. I say, do you love him ?” 

Bridget Buttons took up the corner of her apron, glanced at Silvertop, 
then at Bunch, and colouring, said—* La! sir,” 

The metaphysician groaned ;_ his whole frame quivered with passion, 
and it was with considerable difficulty that he asked —‘‘ If—if this 
infernal porwiggle is to marry your daughter—what did you come to 
ask of me?” 

‘* To give her away, sir,” said the breeches-maker. 


To the horror of the metaphysician, Bridget Buttons, that incarna- 
tion of grace and sweetness, became the wife of Joel Bunch. The 
happy couple were married at ten o'clock in the morning at Bow 
church, and at six were seen in a Gravesend boat embarked for the 
place of their honeymoon. Bridget looked remarkably well; her 
riding-habit, her muff, tippet, and gold-chain attracting the admiration 
of all beholders. 


Lorenzo Silvertop is still a bachelor, and still at work on “ Free 
will.” 
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LETTERS FROM IRELAND.—NO. VIIL* 
BY JOHN CARNE, ESQ. 


Anout a mile from the lake was the national school, a new and 
handsome building, that looked like a little palace in the lone hamlet: 
its master, a well-educated man, had about fifty pounds a year—an ample 
income where all things were cheap. The kitchen fire of our host was ab- 
solute comfort ; but soon he waved his hand impressively towards another 
room. Mistrustful of any change, we declined leaving the chimney- 
nook: his look and gestures grew impatient, and almost indignant ; 
‘wasn't the parlour claner, with a better fire for his honour.” A par- 
lour in an Irish cottage had a misgiving sound. Reluctantly following 
to a small room, he pointed proudly to the clean swept floor, the noble 
fire, a chair, a table, and a little bed, of whose merits the peasant we 
met had been so eloquent. This fire of turf, the rich black Irish turf, 
is about the best in the world, so brilliant and heartfelt its flame, and 
its long glow of heat: even the pine and fir logs of the Alpine homes, 
must yield to its inspiration. As the smoke-wreaths slowly passed 
away, a tall figure, in black, was seen standing in the middle of the 
floor, that had entered unseen. ‘I am Mr. Sullivan,” he said, “ the 
master of the national school of Lara. I saw from the window your 
honour pass by to Paddy Sha’s, and I thought you would be lonely 
there.” He was an intelligent man, a Roman Catholic, but no bigot : 
to the people of this territory he appeared a most learned man. It was 
rarely that a stranger halted for the night in Glanmore, and he was de- 
lighted to pass the evening with one freshly come from the world, whose 
rumour alone reached this retreat. And the stranger will long remem- 
ber the evening at the lake of Glanmore: the utter loneliness of the 
place, deep among the mountains; its extreme beauty; the wild harp, 
the bright fire, and the tale. 

The wilderness behind us had afforded no dinner; and when supper 
‘was hinted at, Paddy Sha had waved his hand mysteriously, and said 
that all would soon be ready. The words and the manner had awa- 
kened some-indefinite ideas, almost of a banquet, and when at last the 
parlour-door was thrown open, and the husband entered with an enor- 
mous dish of potatoes, followed by his wife, with an equally large one 
of milk, we saw our fate. A plate with about a dozen eggs came 
last: no bread, meat, or fish, is to be found in these homes, or beneath 
the farmer's roof,—not at least in the summer. A shebeen was sure to 
be near; some whiskey being procured, alittle punch was made. The 
host groaned in the bitterness of his heart, and shook his white head, 
at the little inroad made on his supper. Ere ten minutes had elapsed, 
the door flew open, and the wife entered with a second bowl of potatoes, 
“quite hot for his honour,” and shortly a third bowl ensued, “ quite 
timptin’, and sure he would taste them.” Fresh turf was piled, and 
the table cleared, and Sullivan importuned to tell an Irish story; and 
at last he related the following, which he entirely believed. 

‘“* The story was told only to his riverence and to me, by the young 
woman Cathleen, who is the finest girl in Lara. Her father was a tai- 





* Continued from No. ccxix., p. 410. 
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lor, a little man, with a long pale face, and very long arms, quite dif- 
erent from his daughter, who was tall and graceful. He had a good 
business, and the nicest cottage and garden in the neighbourhood, 
which was owin’ to Cathleen, for her flowers were tended with such 
care, there were none like them in the parish. But he was ruined by 
the whiskey, which he loved better to drink lonely than in company, 
and would often go over to the little island in the boat, with the bottle 
in his pocket, and sate himself on the bank. There he would drink for 
hours, quite by himself, and look upon the mountains one time, and 
then upon the waters, as if he was thinkin’ of their grandeur; but his 
look was evil, and so were his thoughts, and sometimes I didn’t like to 
meet him on the shore. But one evenin’I met him, face to face, by the 
water-side ; his body and his face were very wasted, and his eye was 
very bright and evil. ‘ Kelly,” said I, ‘ your last inimy will soon have 
you, and that with very little trouble to him.’—‘ And who, Count,’ 
says he (it’s the name the people call me here), ‘is my last inimy ?’— 
‘ Death,’ said I; ‘it’s very kind of you to make so much haste to meet 
him, it’s trating him like a jintleman.’ He stretched out his long arms 
to strike me, but they shook so that he could only swear that he would 
be revinged. 

‘* A few weeks afterwards he died : they gave him a great wake, for be- 
sides the house and garden, he had some fields. One day, exactly a week 
after he died, Cathleen was out pickin’ furze-seed, which is sold to the 
steward of the Marquis of Lansdowne, to sow by the sides of his dykes 
and ditches in his English estates, to grow into hedges, for a fence and 
a beauty. It was in the summer, in July, and about noonday, and as 
she lifted up her eyes from the work, she saw her father comin’ on his gray 
mare, that died for grief a few days after him: he rode to the other side 
of the furze bush, and looked long and fearfully at her. ‘ O my father !’ 
she said, ‘is that you?’ Her arms fell quite to her side for fear, but 
she did not fall or lose her prisence of mind. ‘ My daughter,’ he said, 
‘how is Paddy Sullivan’s cow, that got the gout? and how is Casey’s 
boy with the paralytic? ’Twas me that gave that to them, by the arts 
I tried ; for I hated that boy.’—‘ The cow is better, and the boy’s no 
worse, father,’ she answered. ‘ Cathleen,’ said he, ‘ that’s a comfort 
to me, for where I am they were heavy upon my mind, and I’m come 
back to ask about them ; depind upon it they’ll be better soon :’ and 
he told her how they might be cured. And while he spoke, he looked sud- 
denly over his shoulder and said, ‘They that I go with are comin’ after 
me: Cathleen, as you loved your father, meet me here to-morrow at 
the same hour.’ He looked down once on the lake of Glanmore, so 
long, so sadly, on the little isle: was it the beauty of the mountains 
and the waters the spirit loved, or was it the whiskey it thought upon ? 
surely your honour won’t be long in doubt. 

“That very evenin’ Cathleen went and told his riverence the whole : he 
was struck with grate surprise, but gave her a bottle of holy water, to hang 
round her neck, that he might do her no harm. The next day, at the 
appointed hour, he was there,—not on the gray mare, but on foot,—and 
as he stood on the other side the furze bush, being a little man, she 
ip she tould me, looked down upon him; for she was tall and grace- 

ul, and very handsome. 

‘* He stood without speakin’, his eyes cruel with misery; she lifted 
the bottle of holy water to drink, bein’ afraid: he saw the sun shinin’ 
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upon it, stretched his long arm over the bush, snatched it from her, 
and put it to his lips, for he thought it was whiskey. When he re- 
turned the bottle, it was quite empty; and his face was so full of spite 
and malice, and his look so queer and uncomfortable, at gettin’ the 
could water, believin’ ’twas what he loved so dearly, that she covered 
her eyes with her hands, and when she looked up, he was gone, and 
she saw him no more.” 

When he had finished his story, the master of Lara departed to his 
home, in a neighbouring farm-house, for it was now late. The bed in 
Paddy Sha’s parlour justified the description of the peasant, of being a 
clane and iligant one, the linen was as white as snow, and it was as soft 
as down; and at its side burned all night the noble turf-fire. Nearly 
opposite was the national school, which we visited next day : about a 
hundred children of both sexes are educated here, a tenth part of whom 
only were Protestants. Sullivan loved his office, and was well suited 
to it, being a good scholar, patient, and of a kind temper; the reputa- 
tion of his learning got him the name of Count from the people in this 
wild and romantic parish of Tuosist: the children were clean and 
more neatly dressed than was usual, and seemed to be fond of their 
tasks. 

A facility of apprehension, a quick development of mind is ob- 
servable in Irish, to a greater degree than in English children, if the 
testimony of teachers and impartial observers may be believed. Ireland 
is said to be advancing every year in improvement and civilization; the 
merchants from Bristol, Liverpool, and other towns say, that on each 
annual visit, they find a growing and commercial prosperity and acti- 
vity. Yet the slow but sure influence of education, will do more to 
burst her people’s inthralments, than even the railroads or the poor- 
law. Her rising generation can never be so grossly ignorant and 
bigoted as are their fathers: Romanism, here in her darkest and 
foulest home, the very ‘‘castle of Bunyan,” whose halls are paved 
with the skulls and bones of victims, can never bind her legends and 
delusions on the far better instructed and informed minds which afew 
years will foster. 

A proof of the credulity of the common people was afforded on the 
following day, in a walk at sunrise, accompanied by Sullivan, to a ce- 
lebrated scene of superstition, three miles distant. The walk was 
beautiful, along a clear stream, that connects the lake with a narrow 
arm of the sea, far inland from the harbour of Kenmare. It leads 
through a hamlet by the water-side, in which it was reported that the 
rare luxuries of tea, coffee, and sugar, might be procured—it seemed 
but a vain report ; was it likely that such exotics could come to such a 
solitude—even Paddy Sha, when interrogated the previous evening, 
shook his head in doubt; “If they were to be got in the country, 
wouldn’t he send every where for them.” 

At the door of a little dwelling, a young man was pointed out as the 
merchant and somewhat more, of the place. ‘‘Isthat yourshop? and 
what do you sell in it ?” 

** It’s thrue for you, your honour, the little shop sure it’s mine: 
I sell timber and tay, and salt and coffee, sugar and clothes, and 
other things also. Isn’t that a pleasant and iligant parlour? (as we en- 
tered.) Three English gentlemen dined in it every day: they brought 
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their yacht here, and advised me to have a wood floorin’; and there's 
a sweet chamber above, that looks out over the mountains—and the 
weather, quite lovely: they said they'd come next summer, and stay 
many weeks—won't it be a nice lodgin’ then 2?” 

He had a merry eye, and a kind and earnest look and voice, this 
aspiring merchant of Bona, and sold his groceries laughably cheap. 
A large group of people, fishermen and their wives, and peasants, were 
gathered on the beach round a quantity of pilchards, freshly taken, 
which seemed as great strangers in this long arm of the sea, where 
they had wandered, as the ‘‘ Indian weed.” 

About a quarter of a mile from the village was the Holy Lake—a 
small sheet of water in the hollow of a field, deep and still, its banks 
thickly fringed with tall bent, that springs from the green turf. Adja- 
cent is the fragment of, it may be, an ancient chapel, and on its broad 
gray stone rests a very large skull, whitened like snow by the rains 
and winds of centuries, being the relic of St. Quilnan, the priest and 
afterwards the saint of this neighbourhood, who flourished above two 
hundred years ago. The empty eyes, and mouth and ears, were filled 
with portions of the hair of young women; who had cut them off the 
raven, the auburn, the Saxon locks, and stuffed them in this sainted 
skull, in the belief that the headachs or other pains they suffered, 
would be thereby cured. The miraculous virtues of the lake go far 
beyond this—in the summer, it is observed that a singular movement 
often takes place on the water and the shore, and this is generally on 
the Saturday, as if the ‘things inanimate” were aware, like mortals, 
that the cares and sins of the week were about to close, and they sought 
a preparation for the morrow. There is a rush of water as it were into 
the lake, which swells to a level with its banks, by some connexion 
probably with the arm of the sea a quarter of a mile distant. Portions 
of the turf begin to separate from the shore, a crackling as if of roots 
or filaments is heard beneath, and these turfs or tossacks, as the people 
call them, sail away upon the lake in a various and eccentric course. 
This is the hour and power of miracles—whoever, stripping quite naked, 
gets into the water there, is sure to be cured. 

** Is it always on Saturday, Mr. Sullivan, that the turfs separate, and 
go out on the lake—and do they always, as you said, come back the 
same evening to their former position ?” 

‘1 do not think,” he replied, “ that it is quite a miracle—but that 
there may be natural causes for it—but the people all believe, to a great 
distance, that it is entirely a sign of the divine goodness to them, when 
it has a mind to cure their disorders. I have sat here for hours, some- 
times, observing this curious sight—sometimes on a Sunday it is ob 
servable, but not often—I've seen the tossacks take some days before 
they returned ; and I once knew a turf that did not come back for a 
month, and they mostly find their way in the evening to the place they 
left in the morning.” 

It is in the month of June, and on the eight of the month, when the 
annual Pattern is held here, that the most surprising cures are wrought. 
At the last celebration two thousand persons were gathered, who came 
from mountain and valley, lake and moor; they spend several days on the 
spot, bring their sick and dying relatives, and light fires by night along 
the shore. So diminutive is the lake, and so numerous are the fires 
from this multitude, that its surface is one glare of light, in which each 
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group of mountaineers, each company of mourners, and merry youths 
and lasses, who seek not to trouble the waters, are wildly and vividly 
seen; some laughing, some praying or weeping, others mourn apart, 
where the night falls more darkly. Around the mass of gray stone, on 
which is St. Quilnan’s skull, blaze the brightest fires; and the loudest 
sounds arise, from suppliants who kneel thickly on every side of the 
sloping bank, on whose summit is this relic; tier above tier of heads 
and clasped hands, and eager and hoping eyes is visible there. The 
blind are put into the lake, and after a few good bathings, generally 
come out seeing; the lame and rheumatic, as well as the helplessly 
weak and in pain, who have been brought with great trouble over the 
mountains, are put into this blessed water, while the turfs, like so many 
creatures conscious of their merciful mission, are sailing about plea- 
santly on every side. 

Clifford, the piper, a young man who played his Irish harp beauti- 
fully, was a firm believer in these things, and told an interesting inci- 
dent which Sullivan did not contradict ; in fact, he corroborated having 
been a spectator. ‘‘ It was the last Pattern,” said the former, ‘* when 
two thousand people were round the shore in the mornin’. Wasn’t it a 
blessed sight to see, if your honour had but been there! Isn’t it thrue 
for me what I’m telling? for you saw it, Mr. Sullivan, with your own 
eves. The people were kneelin’ by the lake, a grate many of them 
close to the water, which is very deep: and there was one holy man, a 
stranger, in the first rank, prayin’ with his eyes fixed upon the water, 
and never turnin’ them to the right or left, when the turf on which he 
was kneelin’, broke from the bank, and sailed slowly away into the 
lake, with him upon it. The people set up a cry after him; they said 
he was a lost man: the women wept, a grate many of ’em, and said 
they were sure he was a saint, or the turf would not have sailed away 
with him; but he would never come to land alive again; and what 
would his poor wife and children do? Perhaps his skileton be left upon 
the turf in the lake for a sign and a blessin’. Sure he was a good man, 
and not a poor sinner : he kept his prisence of mind, and lookin’ over his 
shoulder, as he was still kneelin’ with his hands lifted, he said to the 
people, ‘ Pray for me.’ Oh, had your honour but been there; such a 
silence there was, while all the peopie prayed that he shouldn’t be for- 
saken. As their lips were movin’, and their eyes fixed upon him, glory 
be to God, the turf turned about of his own accord, and came slowly 
back to the place it left, with the man still kneelin’ : and as calm, with a 
pleasant smile, tho’ his face was quite pale, for death had been very 
near to him, and the rejoicins and blessins over him; weren’t they a 
pleasant thing to behold !” 

Returning to the hamlet of Lara, it was pleasant to observe the kind 
and earnest greetings of the people to each other, but especially to our 
companion. ‘God be with you, Mr. Sullivan, isn’t this a blessed 
morning in the heavens,” and the young women who were at work in 
the fields and gardens, paused and cast a look of good-will. ‘ May 
you be happy, Count; isn’t it an iligant mornin’!” At Paddy Sha’s, 
we realized something like an English breakfast, the first of the kind 
ever seen beneath his roof, though kettle, cups, saucers, bread, were 
wanting. The ignorance and bigotry in this neighbourhood were very 
gross; yet it may be said that the influence of the priesthood is not 
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on the increase; on the contrary, it is on the decline throughout a 
large portion of the country; the minds of the people are less easy of 
subjection, and more awake to the exactions and inconsistencies of their 
spiritual rulers. The dues of the latter must be paid even by the 
poorest, and they often fall heavily; there being no separate fee for 
baptism, this ceremony is often delayed till churching, the fee for which 
is 3s. 6d. ; thus the priest avoids a gratuitous ritual, and gets a meal 
moreover, as in the more decent families a repast is mostly provided 
for him at the ‘‘ churching the mistress.” For extreme unction, 2s. 6d. 
is always the fee; for funerals, there is no fee, so the priest is rarely 
seen at them, except the people be in good circumstances, and are likely 
to make him a present for his trouble. Two instances of this fell under 
our observation: one of the farmers in the parish of —, about twenty 
miles from Cork, paid Father M—, at his receiving-day, less than he 
thought his due: he demanded more, and after some altercation, being 
flatly refused, he knocked the farmer down with a heavy candlestick, 
which he snatched from the table. The man was confined for some 
weeks by the injury he received. The only atonement he would re- 
ceive, was the payment of five pounds by Father M— to the poor. 
The behaviour of Father Green was yet more violent, in the parish of 
» six miles from Macroom, where we resided some weeks. 

A new chapel was greatly wanted : it was the wish of the greater 
part of the population, that the site should be in the centre of the 
parish. This he refused, and insisted that it shouldbe built not far 
from his own dwelling, which was pleasantly situated on a gentle ele- 
vation. In defiance of the parishioners, who complained that the spot 
was remote and inconvenient to most of them, he, supported by a small 
minority, began to build in his own vicinity, and set them at defiance. 
His walls had made but little progress, when they came one evening 
and pulled them down, and soon after began to build a chapel in the 
centre of the parish, by the bank of astream. A few feet only were 
raised of the new structure, when the priest Green, at the head of a 
body of adherents, with sticks or shillelahs, drove off the workmen, 
and, mounted on horseback, pursued them for some distance, calling to 
his followers ‘* to shed no blood, but to break every bone in their skin.” 
One young man being overtaken, was most severely beat: the more 
respectable Romanists came to our friend Mr. C—, and entreated him 
to support them against their priest. He did this zealously, and ina 
few weeks Father Green was convicted of the assault before three 
magistrates, two of whom were Catholics, and sentenced to pay ten 
pan or go to prison for three months. The parishioners wrote to the 

ishop, and requested another priest to be sent them: they received an 
unsatisfactory reply. Murmuring and discontent prevailed in this ex- 
tensive parish, and another and more decided letter was sent to the 
bishop, intimating that if another and a better priest was not appointed, 
they should apply to the brothers Crotty, at Birr, to recommend one, 
The secession of the latter, who were two priests in the Romish church, 
caused a great sensation, and will havea very injurious influence on her 
interests, for these gentlemen are zealous, clever, and persevering. Their 
present adherents, who were their former flock, and amount to above 
two thousand persons, have built them a large chapel at Birr, where 
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they preach the pure truths of Protestantism, and write as well as 
reach. 

After breakfast, we walked to the shore of the lake, and passed again 
by the national school—instruction is the only way by which the igno- 
rant Roman Catholic can be led to read and think for himself, which 
he rarely does. Other and effectual means of education and instruc- 
tion are silently in progress throughout Ireland : in the Sunday-schools 
under Protestant guidance, and in the ceaseless march over mountain 
and moor, to every hamlet and cottage of the Irish teachers, part of 
whom are converted Catholics, the rest are Protestants: their salaries 
are as low as three and five guineas each. These unwearied men take 
copies of the New Testament, and useful treatises or tracts, in Irish, 
and find their way into wild and untrodden regions; received with a 
smile or a curse,—welcome, or driven from the door,—they shrink from 
no toil or danger. The good they are effecting is incalculable, and is ex- 
citing serious uneasiness and alarm among the heads of the Romish 
church. This national school of Lara was beautifully situated: the 
circle of mountains around, the lake of Glanmore at their feet; the 
river winding into the adjacent arm of the sea. It was a glorious morning, 
the sun bright in the heavens, the sky full of gladness, its feathery 
clouds borne softly by the mountain air—there was music in the song 
of the birds. Yet the life of these children was begun in an evil scene 
of passion and blood, and guile, and misery, for such may Ireland be 
said at present to be. If the force of instruction, if the light of intel- 
lect, can ward off or break these dark shadows from their way, will it 
not be a blessing, the highest that can be offered them ? 

The boat that was oarless on the shore the previous evening, now bore 
a village party to the isle—the teacher, the piper, Paddy, and his son 
Lewis, a handsome youth, the Glengaritf guide, who had never been 
here before, and gazed around him with true Irish curiosity. On the 
islet was a cottage, of two spacious rooms, deserted now. A few years 
since it afforded a home to two gentlemen, one of whom came to fish 
and shoot, the other fled to this solitude to avoid his creditors. Most 
gentlemanly debtors would probably prefer a home in the King’s 
Bench, with the hum and excitement of the busy world around them : 
books and newspapers every day, with the faces and voices of friends 
or enemies. The ripple of the lake—the eagle’s cry—the mountain 
storm—the peasant’s legends, are the choicest sounds here. The lake 
of Glanmore is in a site of exquisite beauty, at the foot of a moun- 
tain that falls sheer and precipitously into it. On the opposite shore 
its waters sleep on a bank of richest green, a half-mile distant from 
which are three mountains, each rises alone, and pointed; the inter- 
vening space is field and garden-ground, with scattered cottages. On 
the verdant bank of the isle, on which is a single ash, a holly, and an 
arbutus, the harper played some of his native airs; the sounds 
passed sadly and beautifully over the waters and the shore and along 
the mountain-side. 
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“LADY MAY.” 


‘¢ His sunshine and his showers, 


Turne all the patient ground to flowers.” 
Heraicx. 


“ Alas! poore Maypoles; what should be the cause 
That you were almost banisbt from the earth? 
Who never were rebellious to the lawes ; 
Your greatest crime was harmelesse, honest mirth.” 


Dewizens of all climes, of all times and seasons, of every age and 
every nation, wherever the ‘ patient ground” rises under the tread of 
man, there (unless perverted by him from its natural course) will 
flowers rise to gladden his senses and his heart. And few in comparison 
with the whole, few indeed are those who are not more or less im- 
pressed by their innocuous beauty and fragrance. Even the sangui- 
nary character of the Mexicans possessed this gentle and refined trait ; 
for at the court of Montezuma, a garland of flowers was thought to be 
the most fitting and honourable offering to an ambassador: they used 
them in their idolatrous worship, and they are still, as a nation, remark- 
able for their passionate fondness for them. The Chinese adorn their 
temples with them; the Brahma women make use of them in their de- 
votional self-sacrifices; and the ancient classical nations carried their 
fondness for them to an almost vicious excess. In all times, flowers 
have been considered as fitting accompaniments to the varied drama of 
life. Emblems of triumph, they have been wreathed around the con- 
queror’s brow, and flung in his path. Typical of gaiety and gladness, 
they were infused in the purple juice, or they encircled the winecup, 
and added to the brilliancy of the feast—they adorned the sacrifices 
and crowned the altars of the gods; while divine honours were attri- 
buted, and grateful adoration paid to the beneficent goddess Frora, to 
he meee the production of these fairies of life was supposed to 

e owing. 

Ever giving token of the mighty hand by which they grow, the ap- 
plication of them alters not with the overthrow of nations, or the down- 
fall of thrones. We indeed decorate not the temples of heathen gods, 
but*at festival seasons our Christian temples are enriched by them. 
In chastened joy, we place their radiant blossoms on the brow of the 
blooming bride,* and deck her path to the altar with them; and “ as 
one of the last, so one of the holiest offices of love,” in humble hope we 
strew them on the bier of the early dead, or hang a garland near the 
empty place in church to commemorate the dearly loved, the too —_ 
mourned. That ‘‘ gentle and beautiful thing,” the pale snowdrop, mee 
emblem of consolation, rising in beauty from its grave amid the chills 
of winter, placed on the bier of the youth or maiden early summoned, 
carries its mute but cheering Jesson to the heart of the mourner ; or the 





_* This custom is of remote antiquity. Among the Anglo-Saxons, after the benedic- 
tion both bride and bridegroom were crowned with flowers. In the eastern church the 
nye used on these occasions were blessed. It was quite usual, at a much later pe- 

» for those who were betrothed to wear some flower, usual! y a pink or a gillifiower, 
as & conspicuous external mark of engagement.—Brand, 
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rose, sleeping in perfume, intimates, not darkly, the comfort which the 
memory of a good man’s actions may diffuse even after he is laid low ; 
for, though this sweet flower is chiefly appropriated to lovers, the red 
rose is not unfrequently displayed in commemoration of persons in more 
advanced life, who have been remarkable for benevolence. But indeed 
it has been the symbol of sentiments as opposite as various. ‘ Piety 
seized it to decorate the temples,* whilst Love expressed its tenderness 
by wreaths, and Jollity revelled, adorned with crowns of roses, Grief 
strews it on the tomb, and Luxury spreads it on the couch. It is 
mingled with our tears, and spread in our gayest walks ; in epitaphs it 
expresses youthful modesty and chastity, whilst in the songs of the 
Bacchanalians, their god is compared to this flower. The beauty of the 
morning is allegorically represented by it, and Aurora is depictured 
strewing roses before the chariot of Phebus,” The box, the rosemary, 
and many other evergreens carried by the mourners at rural funerals, 
are dropped by them into the grave as a specific emblem of the cer- 
tainty ofa rise from thence. Nor is the superstition unpleasing, how- 
ever ill-founded, which teaches that the surest way to prevent evil 
spirits from haunting the graves of those we love, is to keep them 
freshly planted, or strewn with flowers, which by their purity are sup- 
posed to prevent the approach of any unearthly evil. They are, at any 
rate, most touching mementos; and no chiselled marble or sculptured 
verse could have that effect on the mind, which we have known pro- 
duced by the grave of an infant, without name, date, or stone—a simple 
mound of moss-grown earth, with wild-blowing, but kindly-nurtured 
roses shading it. ‘‘ Come away,” said the visiter to his guide, and it 
was his only remark. More touching, from incongruity of situation 
and circumstances, which would naturally tend to the discouragement 
of such occupations, is a grave now to be seen in the burial-ground of 
one of the least attractive and most thickly-populated parishes of the 
metropolis. The simple word ‘‘ELLen” appears on the recumbent 
stone, at the head of which is growing a wreath of golden moss, duly 
and carefully tended, at the close of his weekly labour, by the sorrow- 
ing and unforgetting father. 
The times of festival, of hockcarts, wassails, wakes, &c., 
“ On which the young men and maids meet, 

To exercise their dancing feet, 

Tripping the comely country round, 

With daffadils and daisies crown’d,” 
would lose a great charm if these ‘‘ daffadils and daisies,” or other sea- 
sonable flowers were not procurable. One indeed, the most engaging 
and beautiful of the whole, the May-day gala, or festival in honour of 
the *‘ Lapy May,” is entirely founded on, and commemorative of, 

“ The flowers, which cold in prison kept, 

Now laugh the frost to scorn.” 
Most nations seem to have been, and to be in the habit of testifying 

their joy at the opening of the summer season by some sort of festivity 
and rejoicing, in which flowers, those beautiful and incontestable evi- 





* We believe the clergy of the Roman communion always, in its season, select the 
rose, in preference to other flowers, to strew before the Holy Sacrament in solema 
processions. 
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dences of the revival of nature and the approach of fruit, always sustain 
a conspicuous position, Even the Laplander, in whose chill clime ve- 
getation is so feeble, decorates his reindeer and his sledge with tufts 
of moss that peep through the snow, when the sun reappears above the 
horizon, beneath whose disk he has been solong concealed. After their 
long winter, the northern nations were accustomed to welcome the return 
of the sun with feasts and dancing, in joyful gratulation that a better 
season for fishing and hunting was at hand. May-day was considered 
the boundary between the confines of Summer and Winter, and in 
its honour, the Goths and southern Swedes had a mock battle between 
the personified seasons and their forces ; one party for the continuance 
of Winter, the other for bringing in the Summer. The latter fought con 
amore, were of course victorious, triumphantly divided the spoil, 


“ And then rejoysen in hir grete delite.” 


The Italian youth of both sexes are accustomed to bring, with songs 
and rejoicings, branches of trees from the fields at the beginning of 
May, wherewith to adorn their houses. This is probably a relic of the 
Roman Floralia. In Switzerland and in France, similar customs pre- 
vail; and, even at the time of their deepest abasement, the Grecian 
youth ‘‘ forgot or braved their Turkish masters,” whilst with guitars in 
their hands and coronets of flowers on their heads, they celebrated the 
arrival of May. . 

Our neighbours in the Isle of Man had, at a recent date, a game on 
May-day, much resembling that of the Scandinavian tribes. A young 
maiden is chosen as Queen of May, with several attendant damsels 
ycleped, right regally, ‘‘ Maids of Honour;” she is also attended by a 
young man as captain of her forces, equipped in the light and ary 
vestiture of Summer ; they are bedecked with the choicest florets whic 
the awakening earth at this season affords, and are ushered along to 
the merry melody of the flute and violin. Per contra a most ungentle 
masquerader in fauitnin’ attire, habited in December’s rough garb, and 
attended by a train, well qualified by their rough visages and furred 
garments, to represent Winter in all its deformity—whilst tongs and 
cleavers produce dissonances somewhat more ubhaligoniaes than the 
bitterest howls of that ungenial season—attack with no gentle sem- 
blance the attendants of the fair Lady of May, who is sometimes, despite 
the earnest exertions of her followers, taken prisoner. Her liege and 
loving subjects, however, speedily ransom her at such a price as may 
pay the expenses of the day’s festivity. This point arranged, Winter 
and her forces retire, and leave the wide earth to the sway of the bloom- 
ing Queen of Summer. 

This character of Lady of the May, or as it is shortly written “ Lady 
May,” though from its degradation in latter times (more especially 
since the pageant of Robin Hood was intermixed with the May games, 
and ‘* Maid Marian,” and the fair Lady of May became blended in 
one) it is of low repute—this character was a simple, a pure, and an 
engaging one; and one to which the maiden of fairest repute, and 
brightest honour in the village, was proud to be elected. For it was 
the custom, in “ elder times, when merriments were,” for all ranks to go 
a Maying ; and ‘‘on May-day every man, except impediment, would 
walk into the sweet meadows, and green woods, there to rejoice their 
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spirits with the beauty and savour of sweet flowers, and with the 
noise of birds praising God in their kind.” All the young people went 
betimes in the morning, and the maidens would diligently wash their 
faces in May dew, an infallible beautifier of the complexion, whilst, 
however, they would carefully abstain from such as lay on the fairy 
rings, and not indeed venture even to place a foot within those magic 
circles. But our ancestors were far from having the radiant beauties 
of our parterre and shrubbery to attract them. The gorgeous double 
peony did not then hallow the soil* on which it flamed, nor did the 
flaunting tulip cast its disdainful yet envious looks on the humble but 
beautiful dogtooth viclet at its side: the Portugal broom did not 
scatter its pearly gems, nor the laburnum fling abroad its showers of 
gold, nor the lilac spread its odorous perfume,j nor the horse-chestnut 
tower aloft with its pyramids of flowers. But “the yellow cowslip 
and the pale primrose,”’ were clustered with that sweet and fragrant 
flower, the emblem of modesty, the violet. The lily of the valley gave 
already some token of the sweet odour which in its allotted, and fast 
approaching season, it would diffuse over the bosky dells; the wood 
anemones lay like stars among the shadowy grass, above which the 
hyacinth lifted its clusters of azure bells; the daisy spangled the sod at 
the foot of the giant oaks, the wild strawberry-bloom revelled in the 
coverts, and every where was sparkling saround, that ever-blooming 
pride of the wilderness, furze. For when its bright yellow florets are 
no longer visible, ‘‘ lads and lasses leave off courting,” a circumstance 
greatly to be deprecated on “May,” or any other ‘‘ day,” in good old 
England. But the great object of our ancestors’ quest was the hawthorn, 
or whitethorn, called also aubépine, the morning of the year, and by the 
credulous, noblethorn, from the supposition that with this plant our 
Saviour’s brow was encircled. This plant was an especial charm 
against witchcraft, and on May-day, particularly, was of potent use ; 
for on this night the witches, ‘‘ together with the devils, doe dance and 
feast ; and the common people doe, the night before the sayd day, fetch 
a certain thorn, and stick it at their house-door, believing the witches 
can then doe them no harme.” It is still requisite in certain parts of 
Ireland to drive all cattle through a fire at this time, as the Druids did 
of old, in order to preserve them from disorders in the ensuing year; 
and in the isle of Lewis, the day has hardly broken on the first of 
May, ere somejwell-disposed person, of ‘‘ the more honourable gender,” 
patriotically crosses the Barvas river: for were any female to cross it 
first, the salmon would not come into the river all the year round. 
Great and many indeed were the peculiar attributes o Pe ip 
caused, doubtless, by the expiring efforts of the genii of the dark and 
unpropitious season of winter; but armed with a branch of holy thorn, 
which was scrupulously hung in each doorway, and adorned with all 
the flowers which Lady Flora in her benignity scattered around, the 
the votaries of the May gave themselves up to “ harmelesse mirth, and 
honest neighbourhood.” 
“When no capritious constables disturb’d them, 

Nor justice of the peace did seek to curb them ; 

Nor peevish puritan, in rayling sort, 

Nor overwise churchwarden, spoil’d the sport.” 





* Demons will fly the spot where it is planted, 
K 2 
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The May-day, or rather May merriments (for the sports were not con- 
fined to one day, although the first of the month is generally, par 
excellence, referred to) are alluded to in the old romances, and im- 
mortalized in the old poets: princes and nobles, fair dames, and plumed 
knights, joined in the gay hilarity of the season, and took an active share 
in the rural requirements of the time: aristrocratic shoulders stooped 
beneath the burden of the hawthorn boughs; royal arms wielded the 
woodman’s axe, and delicate and courtly fingers invested the ‘* noble 
thorn” with its varied decorations. The crowned king of England did not 
disdain to do homage to his brother of the May, and gracefully lowered 
his golden diadem to the oaken one with which the mighty and merry 
‘‘ King of May” was invested ; and the fair partner of his day’s state 
and dignity, the gentle and beautiful ‘‘ Queen of May,” coronetted with 
a circlet of hawthorn, was supported in her blushing honours by the 
greatest as well as the fairest ladies of the land. When the various pre- 
iiminaries were adjusted, and the coronations were completed, the 
‘* Summer King and Queen,” arranged the entertainments, settled the 
disputes, and reigned paramount over the wills and affections of their 
liege and loving subjects for the remainder of the festival. Even ‘ the 
troubleous season of Kyng Henry the Sixt’’ has its May games re- 
corded; and the May pageants form a notable feature in the age 
of pageantry comprised in the early years of ‘ bluff King Hal.” His 
virtuous and excellent Queen, Katharine, was frequently his companion 
on these festive occasions, and amongst many others, one has been par- 
ticularly recorded, in which two hundred archers of the king’s guard 
personated Robin Hood and his men, and “ had thus appareled them- 
selves to make solace to the kynge.” After some feats of archery, 
which ‘‘ much pleased the kynge and quene, and all the company, 
Robyn hood desyred the kynge and quene to come into the grenewood, and 
to see how the outlawes lyue. The kyng demaunded of the quene and 
her ladyes, if they durst aduenture to go into the wood with so many 
outlawes. Then the quene sayde, that if it pleased him, she was con- 
tent, then the hornes blewe tyl they came to the wood vnder Shoter’s 
hil, and there was an Arber made with floures and swete herbes, whiche 
the kyng much praysed. Then said Robyn hood, Sir, Outlawes breke- 
fastes is venyson, and therefore you must be content with such fare as 
we vse. Then the kyng and quene sate doune, and were serued with 
venyson and wyne by Robyn hode and his men, to their great con- 
tentacion. Then the kyng departed and hys company, and Robyn 
hood and hys men them conduicted ; and as they were returnynge, there 
met with them two ladyes in a ryche chariot drawen with five horses, 
and in the chayre sate the Lapy May, accompanyed with the Lapy 
Fora, rychely appareled. At this Maiyng was a great niibre of people 
to beholde, to their great solace and comfort.” 

It was about the close of the fifteenth century, that the stories of 
Robin Hood were popularly and extensively diffused in ballads; and it 
soon became a favourite entertainment to personify the famous outlaw 
and his attendants; of whom little John, Maid Marian, and Friar Tuck, 
were the principal; and these personifications soon became part and 
parcel of the May games, which heretofore had been simply dances round 
a garlanded ws ane by the lads and lasses of the village. In time too 
the characters of another pageant, the morris-dance—a caricatured 
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imitation of the Spanish morisco, which perhaps found its way into 
England in the train of John of Gaunt, though few vestiges of it can be 
traced beyond the reign of Henry the Seventh—became inseparably 
blended with those of Robin Hood’s company, and of consequence, an 
important addition to the May-day pastimes, of which by this time 
*¢ jolly Robin” himself was invariably king. For ‘‘ every one of these, 
his men, he investeth with his liveries of greene, yellow, or some other 
light wanton collour. And as though they were not gaudy ynough, I 
should say, they bedecke themselves with scarffes, ribbons, and laces 
hanged all over with golde ringes, precious stones, and other jewels : 
this done, they tie about either legge twentie or fortie belles, with rich 
handkerchiefs in their handes.—Thus all things set in order, then have 
they their hobbie horses, their dragons and other antiques togither with 
their pipers and thundering drummers, to strike up the Devil’s Daunce 
withall; then marcch this heathen company towards the church and 
church yarde, their pypers pypyng, their drummers thundering, their 
stumpes dauncing, their belles iyngling, their handkerchiefs fluttering 
about their heads like maddemen, their hobbie horses, and other mon- 
sters skirmishing amongst the throng.” 

Our readers will not fail to observe the charitable and forbearing 
spirit which gleams in the foregoing quotation. We offer another for 
their perusal on that peculiar characteristic of these festivals—the May- 
PoLe. ‘Against May, Whitsonday, or other time, all the yung men 
and maides, olde men and wiues run gadding ouer night to the woods, 
groues, hils, and mountains, where they spend all the night in pleasant 
pastimes, and in the morning they return, bringing with them birch and 
branches of trees, to deck their assemblies with-all, and no meruaile, 
for there is a great lord present amongst them, as superintendent and 
lord over their pastimes and sportes, namely Sathan prince of hel: But 
the chiefest jewel they bring home from thence, is their Maypole, which 
they bring home with great veneration as thus: They have twentie or 
fortie yoke of oxen, euery oxe having a sweet nosegay of flowers placed 
on the tip of his hornes; and these oxen drawe home this Maypole 
(this stinking pool rather), which is couered all ouer with floures and 
hearbs, bound round about with strings, from the top to the bottome, 
and sometime painted with variable colours, with two or three hundred 
men, women and children following it with great deuotion. And thus 
hauing reared it up with handkerchiefs and flags houering on the top, 
they straw the ground rounde about, binde green boughes about it, set 
up summer haules, bowers and arbor hard by it. And then fall they 
to daunce like the heathen people at the dedication of the idols, wher- 
of this is a perfect pattern, or rather the thing itself. Neither the Jewes, 
the Turcks, Sarasins, nor Pagans, nor any other nation, how wicked or 
barbarous soever, have ener used such deuilish exercises as these, nay 
they would have been ashamed once to have named them, much lesse to 
have used them. Yet we that would be Christians, think them not 
amiss, The Lord forgiue vs and remoue them from vs,” 

The Maypoles are ‘¢ remoued from vs,” we are sorry to say. Within 
a small circle, and in a country district, we have lately lamented over 
the removal of three; and in some places, such as the Strand and 
Cornhill (both formerly adorned by them), it is difficult to suppose it 
possible that any thing so simple and rural ever could have found a 
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place. Some consider these Maypoles a relic of Druidism; others 
deduce them from the custom of our ancestors in some parts of the 
country, to hold ‘*an anniversary assembly on May-day; and the 
column of May (whence our Maypole) was the great standard of jus- 
tice in the ey-commons or fields of May, Here it was that the people, 
if they saw cause, deposed or punished their governors, their barons, 
and their kings.” 

It is needless to inform our readers what was the fate of the May 
games when the reign came of the 


“ Puritans 
And censuring Precisians, 
That lov’d not Maypoles, mirth and plays ; 
But stopp’d their ears and shut their eyes, 
Lest they beheld such vanities.” 


If the world was to be improved by their abolition, we hope that de- 
sirable end has been accomplished, for certainly ‘‘ there’s nothing re- 
mains but theirepitaph now.” Even the chimney-sweepers, at any rate 
the ‘* literary” portion of them, begin to think them vulgar, and disdain 
to represent the ‘‘ majesty of the people”* any longer; and the only 
lingering remnant of the May-day of olden time, is seen in the mag- 
nificent head-dresses of the milk-cart boys and horses on this day, 
when it seems difficult to tell which is the proudest—the boy or the 
horse. 

It is a happy circumstance that the Puritans had not the arrangement 
of the natural world, as well as the supervision which they assumed of 
the consciences of its inhabitants. Assuredly they would have exploded 
the flowers if they could have done so, for it must have grieved their 
immaculate spirits to behold them flaunting in all the colours of the 
rainbow, 

“ Blooming in sunshine, and glowing in showers, 
Dancing in breezes,” 


as if there were nothing to be thought of in this mortal life but to be 
gay, and beautiful, and happy. One of these ‘‘ sour-visaged” gentry 
thus delicately arraigns the Lady Flora: ‘* Flora, hold up thy hand ; 
thou art here indited by the name of Flora, of the city of Rome, in 
the county of Babylon, for that thou, contrary to the peace of our 
Sovereign Lord, his crown and dignity, hast brought in a pack of prac- 
tical fanatics; viz., ignorants, atheists, papists, drunkards, swearers, 
swash-bucklers, maid-marrions, morrice-dancers, maskers, mummers, 
agpwecineiers, health-drinkers, gamesters, &c. &c.” 

e have already so far exceeded our limits, that we cannot touch 
on the endless diversity of the beautiful occupants of the ‘ Lady 
Flora’s” kingdom—flowers. We cannot allude to their universal ap- 
stew J to the various purposes, useful and ornamental of human 
ife—their numberless medicinal virtuaes—their peculiar and beautiful 
fitness in construction, form, colour, and use to the varied places in 
which they are found—and above all, to the universality of their growth 





* On seeing the chimneysweeps “ in all their bravery,” parade the streets on May- 
day, Gi Selwyn remarked, that he “had often heard of the ‘ majesty of the 
people,’ and he supposed these were some of the young princes.” 
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—for the wildest mountains, the most barren heaths, are clad in a ver- 
dure which, seen by the aid of a microscope, is found to consist of 
JSorests of the most luxuriant foliage, florets of the richest colours, of 
the most complicated and beautiful construction; and the sea-shore 
cherishes amid its wilderness of sand, flowers of elegant forms and of 
fairy hues, which, true to their nature, would sicken and pine if trans- 
planted to the richer soil and more tempered breezes of an inland 
rden. 

O The love of flowers is implanted by nature in the minds of most 
people, though the cares and stern realities of life may smother, if 
not eradicate, the sentiment. But it is one that should ever, where cir- 
cumstances permit, be encouraged, especially in young persons. It is 
simple, refined, innocent; and partakes, in some degree, of the purity 
of the flowers themselves by which it is excited. 

These—unconscious of sin, of guile, of evil, appear on earth but to 
fulfil their Creator’s will, in contributing to the pleasures of his crea- 
tures; and this part fulfilled, they yield up their ‘‘ sweet lives.” Yet 
mute witnesses of the first sin, they could not escape the penalty, and 
their beauty was dimmed, and their glory obscured by thorns, thistles, 
and venomous plants, which then first sprang, and in Paradise had 


been unknown. 


* Before man’s fall the rose was born, 
St. Ambrose says, without the thorn ; 
But, for man’s fault, then was the thorn, 
Without the fragrant rosebud, born ; 
But ne’er the rose without the thorn.” 


But even now, poisonous or unwholesome plants were so formed, as 
not to attract the hanes or deceive the taste, but were made repulsive to 
the sight and senses by a disagreeable appearance, by thorns and 
prickles, or by strong offensive odours. All creation else was imbued 
with the taint of the first sin; to ‘‘ kill and eat,” is a motto of universal 
application. For to speak not of tigers and crocodiles, the most 
sparkling and beautiful of Nature’s fairy broods have a tinge of can- 
nibalism about them. But flowers, though they beautify and refresh the 
earth, and afford nutriment for million tribes of devourers, make no de- 
predation in return. ‘‘ The dews of heaven and Providence” support 
them, and in requital, they silently and graciously exhale, throughout 
their short lives, odorous incense and grateful perfume. 

ZEMIA. 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


DIARY OF THE REV. JOHN WARD* 


Tuis is one of those literary Godsends of which we should undoubt- 
edly have many more, if we were to follow the advice of Jupiter to the 
waggoner, and put our shoulder to the wheel, instead of waiting till they 
turn up by the chapter of accidents. It cannot be but there are many 
such treasures extant, if literary men who have leisure for the task 
would search for them, instead of spinning their own brains into those 
cobweb ephemera that are the crying sin of the (so called) literature of 
ourday. The strange indifference with which treasures of this nature 
are overlooked is singularly exemplified in the history of the highly in- 
teresting and curious work before us,—which has lain from year to 
year, for nobody can tell how long, looking beseechingly in the face of 
successive visiters and conservators of the Library of a public society 
(the Medical Society of London), crying as it were to each and all, 
“Come print me,”—until the present registrar of the society had the 
will to hear the “ still, small voice,” and the wit to obey it. ‘‘ On ex- 
amining the third press in the library,” Dr. Severn says, ‘* my atten- 
tion was at once arrested by finding, in excellent preservation, a series 
of seventeen duodecimo volumes, in the original binding, carefully and 
legibly written, which proved to be genuine commonplace-books, ex- 
tending from 1648 to 1679"—a portion of time, as the doctor justly 
remarks, “ fraught with intense interest to the historian, the practitioner 
of medicine, the student, and the philosopher.” But how deeply is the 
interest excited in this announcement increased, when we learn that 
these MSS. are from the pen of an accomplished scholar, a sensible 
and liberal-minded man, and above all, ‘ Vicar of Stratford-upon- 
Avon.” That the diary of such a man, written in such a place, durin 
such a period, could fail to contain something touching the name iad 
fortunes of one of whom we know less, and desire to know more, 
than of any other human being that ever lived,—was scarcely to be ex- 
pected ; and though our hopes may not be fully satisfied by the result 
of its examination, they are not entirely disappointed. Need we say more 
to impress On our readers the singular interest of this work? But the 
above, though decidedly the most precious gems of the casket, are very 
far, indeed, from being the only objects of value which it contains; 
as may readily be supposed, when we describe it as touching (to the ex- 
tent of fifteen volumes) on every subject which was calculated to claim 
the attention of a cultivated and observant man, during a period of 
(till then) almost unexampled personal interest in the history of our 
country—a period which witnessed the restoration of the Second 
Charles; the Plague and the Fire of London; the literary career of 
Milton, Dryden, Cowley, &c.; the medical discoveries and writings of 
Harvey, Sydenham, &c. How it happens that we are favoured with 
extracts occupying one volume only, is more than we can very well un- 





* Diary of the Rev. Jobn Ward. Arranged by Doctor Severn. 
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derstand from the editor's explanations on this point. But we are (for 
the present at all events) content to accept ‘the good the gods provide 
us,” and heartily do we recommend it to the attention of all classes 
of our readers ; only regretting that our limits forbid the transfer of 
any considerable portion of the matter to our pages. A taste of its 
quality, however, we cannot refrain from giving, especially as the vo- 
lume can scarcely yet be in the hands of any of our readers. 

We are not able to offer unqualified praise to the manner in which 
this volume of extracts from Mr. Ward’s Diary is placed before us. 
There is a most provoking absence of dates; we are not in any 
way given to understand what principle has been adopted in the selec- 
tion of the extracts, or in what order they occur in the original; durin 
the first hundred pages the matter is given in a miscellaneous form, la 
all the rest of it is divided, and arranged under separate heads, as ‘* Shak- 
speare,” ‘‘ Theology, Politics, &c.,” ‘* Medicine, Surgery, &c. ;” and, 
finally, we have sixty pages of matter about Shakspeare, collected by 
the editor from other quarters, while we are, at every step of the Diary 
itself, led to regret that that has been restricted to little more than 
two hundred pages, out of the fifteen duodecimo volumes of MSS. Let 
us, however, be grateful for what we have, and only hope that the recep- 
tion which this portion cannot fail to meet with, will induce the early 
production of a larger instalment, arranged with the view to a more exact 
and specific impression of the Diary itself than this volume, valuable 
and interesting as it must be pronounced, is capable of affording us. 

Here are a few specimens of the curious matter of which this Diary 
consists : 

“ Dr. Conyers dissected a person not long since who died for love in London, 
aad they found (at least as they fancied) the impression of a face made upon 
us heart.” 

“ Almanack-makers doe bring their almanacks to Roger le’Strange and he 
licences them. Sir Edward Walker told me he asked him and he confest that 
most of them did foretel the fire of London last year, but hee caused itt to be 

ut out.” 
are In the reigne of Queen Marie one Walter Rippon made a coach for the Earl 
of Rutland, which was the first that ever was made in England.” 

“I have heard of a tradesman in London that was found kicking a 100 
pound bag of money about a roome, and calling it by strange names, and being 
asked the reason hee answered hee had sent itt ofan errand for half a year an 
itt had staid 12 years: meaning that hee had lent itt for awhile but it was 12 
years before be could get itt again.” 

“The Countess of Castlemaine (one of Charles's mistresses) is new much de- 
clining in favor. Shee was lately brought to bed. After shee had lyen in 
nine days shee followed in the progress, as Sir John Compton told me. Before 
shee came home again her child was buried at the Savoy. They say shee 
would be reconciled to her husband and has sent for him. There is one Mrs. 
Steward who is a renowned beautie, and is much in esteeme above her, whom 
it is said they have a mind to marry to the Duke of Norfolk, and send for him 
home—which Henry Howard, who is next brother, takes ill ; and this year, 
returning home, has spent, it is said 20,000£. in housekeeping this Christmas, 
which is taken ill, in regard the King himself hath given over housekeeping. 
They say all this talk of the Lady Castlemaine hath proceeded from her own 
follie ; she is not willing her children should be esteemed her husband’s owne. 
I heard also that my Lord Chesterfield was a person much acq‘ with her for- 


merly. 
. if have heard they put on the Queen’s head when she was sick a nightcap 
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of some sort of precious relick to recover her, and gave her extreme unction, 
and that L* Aubignie told her shee must impute her recovery to these. Shee 
answered, not, but rather to the prayers of her husband.” 

“T have heard a story of Dr. Syngleton in Oxford, that when several per- 
sons had wrote to him about a place, some for one person and some for another, 
hee took a pair of gold scales and weighed the letters which weighed heaviest ; 
so he had the place whose letters were heaviest.” 

“I have heard of a gentlewoman in Oxford, who hearing that one was 
accounted a beauty who‘had a heavie, ay 4 look with her, when she went to 
the play, sate uppe the night before, that she might look sleepy too.” 

“One said merrily, he wisht he hadde a sinecure, for his part lay much that 
way. 

“ Sir Thomas More’s ‘ Utopia’ was by somme believed to be real; where- 
uppon Budeeus and Johannes Paludanus, out of fervent zeal, wished some 
learned divines might be sent thither to preach the Gospel.” 

“I have heared that King James towards his latter end, was one day lying 
on a couch, and his servants thought him to be asleep, but he starts up and tells 
them that hee was not, but was thinking that hee was an‘old man and must 
shortly}die, and must leave behind him three fooles—the King of Spaine, the 
King of France, and his owne sonne. This Mr. Brace told me. 


When we state that the foregoing are all taken (almost at random) 


from the first few pages of this Diary, the various and amusing 
nature of its contents may be readily imagined. 

































RURAL SKETCHES.* 


Ir has ever gratified us to meet Mr. Miller,—whether among the 
actual and simple scenes of his early love, or the (to him) less conge- 
nial, because less quiet and contemplative ones, which his imagination 
has conjured up in connexion with the feudal glories and grandeurs of 
his “‘ Royston Gower.” But we have never been more pleased at the 
encounter than now that we find him falling back upon those objects 
and associations which brightened and beautified his boyish days, when 
that fame, for which he has bartered his humble birthright, was un- 
known to him, even in his dreams. These ‘ Rural Sketches” are 
evidently the result of thoughts and recollections that are dearer to his 
heart than any thing with which “ the great world” has been able to 
supply him ;—and their appeal, therefore, to the hearts of his readers, 
will be strong in proportion. What, for instance, can be more interest- 
ing, even to the most world-tethered of observers, than to watch a man 
whose fate has been so singular as that of the author of this charming 
volume, going back, after an absence of twenty years, to the humble 
hearth where his boyhood was spent, and finding himself “another yet the 
same,” in all the feelings and associations which that scene was certain 
to call forth? And such is the touching and pleasant spectacle offered 
to “the mind’s eye” in the opening sketch of this volume, “‘ Home 
Revisited.” How simple are the following details of this visit—yet 
how pregnant with human passion—how prompt in their appeal to 
human sympathy! Such memories as these constitute half the posses- 


* Rural Sketches. By Thomas Miller, Esq. 
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sions of the human mind—whether it be that of a prince or a basket- 


maker. 

“ My eye fell upon the mirror into which I had looked twenty years ago, on 
which I ed when a child, and marvelled how another fire, and another 
room, could stand within the compass of so small a frame. It gave me neither 
flattery nor welcome, but gravely threw me back, seated by the same hearth 
which I had so often scrawled over with misshapen figures of men and mon- 
sters, when a boy. We confronted each other with familiar boldness, as if 
proud that we had stood the wear and tear of time so well. We looked se- 
riously but not unkindly on each other. ‘The image in the mirror seemed as if 
it would have accosted me, and had much to utter, but its lips became com- 
pressed as if it seemed to murmur. It gave back another form for a moment 
-—a lovely maiden stood arranging her ringlets before it—but that was onl 
fancy, for I remembered that she had long been dead. The very crack whic 
I had made along the old looking-glass, when a boy, with my ball, seemed like 
a landmark, dividing the past from the present. I could have moralized for 
an hour on the old mirror. On the wall hung the old slate on which I had 
ventured to write my first couplet. What I then wrote was easily obliterated ; 
my ragged cuff was the willing critic that passed lightly over my transgres- 
sions, and shone all the brighter after the deed. I knew not that such men as 
authors lived ; every book was taken up without a suspicion of its lacking 
truth, and strange as they might seem, I felt proud of the wisdom I gathered 
from their pages. I could point out to my playmates the green rings made by 
the fairies on the commen them the very colours which the elfins wore, and 
show them a valley which resembled that where Sinbad gathered his diamonds, 
Ignorance was then indeed bliss !” 

Such are the simple materials of which much of this volume is com- 
posed ; and those to whom it will not prove more acceptable, with its 
unpretending woodcut vignettes, and its heart-appealing simplicities, 
than the all elaborate illustrations of all the gorgeous ‘‘ books of 
beauty” of the season,—have tastes and sympathies which Nature 


knows nothing about. 





RAMBLES IN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND-* 


Tuese light, graceful, and pleasing volumes give as true and charac- 
teristic a picture of the scenes to which they relate, as they do of the 
mind and pen from which they proceed. No country but Ireland could 
have furnished the materials treated of, and none but a lady’s hand could 
have set them forth so agreeably, and placed them in so true as well as so 
becoming a light. Like the beautiful pieces of embroidery that female 
fingers weave out of a shred of slight canvass, and a few skeins of coloured 
silk, we have here a delightful denial of the axiom, that ‘‘ nothing can 
come of nothing.” We of the un-fair sex know not how to treat matters 
of this impalpable and intangible nature. If, in travelling “‘ from Dan 
to Beersheba,” we do not “ find all barren,” it is only when our heavy 
progress is impeded by the ruins of a feudal castle, or the remains of a 
Roman aqueduct, over which we prose and doze, till our readers are as 
much mystified and fatigued as ourselves. Whereas an intelligent and 
cultivated woman, like the one whose pages are now smiling before us, 
if she happily misses the “‘ sermons in stones,” by which we set so much 
store, more than makes up for the oversight, by finding 


* Rambles in the South of Ireland. By Lady Chatterton. 
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“ Tongues in the trees, books in the running brooks, 
good in every thing.” 

These volumes are chiefly the result of desultory “‘ Rambles” in the 
south of Ireland during the last year, and the form they take is that of 

rsonal remarks on the scenes, incidents, and objects which present 
themselves from time to time to the writer’s notice; all tinged and 
tempered by the intellectual character of the observer, and all so light 
and lively, so desultory and digressive, that while they cannot be read 
without learning something that one did not know before, the reader 
fancies that he is merely listening to the pleasant table-talk to which we 
fly as a relief from thought or from books. In short, we do not know, 
among recent publications, of a better example of that ‘‘ easy writing” 
which is any thing but ‘‘ hard reading,” and the production of which is 
unquestionably reserved, in our own day, for the female pen. These 
volumes are also illustrated by numerous most pleasing views of some 
of the most picturesque and interesting scenes in Ireland—all from the 
same graceful and airy hand to which we are indebted for the rest of the 
work, 





THE UNITY OF DISEASE.* 


Tuts is a book against which “ the profession” may naturally be ex- 

cted to set their faces and their wits, and which, consequently, it be- 
fees the rest of the world to examine with more than usual interest and 
curiosity. It asserts the startling propositions that the human frame is 
liable to but one pIseEASE—namely, intermittent fever ;—that there is but 
one Cause of that disease—namely, change of temperature ;—and that, 
consequently, the present practice of physic is little better than a fatal 
blunder, when it is not something almost worse than an ordinary crime 
—that is to say, when it is knowingly practised against the conscience 
of the practitioner. 

It would be too much to say that all these propositions are proved, 
or that they are even capable of proof, in a slim essay. But we have no 
hesitation in saying that much strong evidence is adduced as to the pro- 
bable unity of the type of all chronic disease; and what is of still more 
import to the patient part of the community, still stronger is brought 
forward as to the more than fallacy, the fatality, of the present system 
of practice—above all in that particular of it which Dr, Dickson calls the 
‘** murderous” one of blood-letting. As non-professional critics, we 
shall not of course attempt to go into the professional questions mooted 
in this work; but we cannot abstain from earnestly recommending it 
to the attention of our readers,—for this especial reason, that we have 
every reason to fear that none dut non-professional critics will care to 
do so. And if it be asked on what specific ground we do so—we re- 
ply in the words of one of the most enlightened and honest, howbeit the 
most eccentric practitioners of modern times. Abernethy says, in that 
bitter spirit of satire which he contrived so happily to put into the form 
of sly humour, “* There has been a great increase of medical men, it is 
true, of late years; but upon my life diseases have increased in pro- 


* The Unity of Disease. By Dr. Dickson. 
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portion.” The saturnine humorist adds, ‘‘ That is a great comfort.” 
And we shall not deny the proposition ; since we may safely adduce it 
as a proof of the necessity as well as the value of such works as this on 
the unity of disease, 





THE ANIMAL KINGDOM.* 


We cannot let slip the occasion this volume affords us, of urging on 
public attention the interesting subject which it advocates, and of com- 
mending the noble and persevering efforts, ‘‘ through good report, and 
through evil report,” of the excellent society from whose exertions it 
has emanated. “The Animal Kingdom—its claims on our humanity 
stated and enforced,” is the result of a prize of one hundred pounds, 
offered by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, for the 
best essay on the subject of their praiseworthy endeavours. The adju- 
dicators appointed, were the Earl of Carnarvon, the Hon. and Rev.B. W. 
Noel, and Mr. Sergeant Talfourd; and among thirty-four candidates, 
they have awarded the prize to the present volume,—which is prepared 
with great care, industry, and skill, and cannot fail, if read to the extent 
its merits and interest deserve, to prove highly beneficial to the objects of 
the society and the claims of humanity. At the same time it is full of 
details which, though they must excite deep pain in one respect, are 
pretty sure to lead toa salutary result upon the mind and heart even of 
the humane reader; while those (if such there be) who approach the 
subject with a view to scoffing and ridicule, must be strangely consti- 
tuted indeed, if what is here stated and urged, does not move them to 
a better feeling and a wiser consideration of the matter treated of. 





DEERBROOK.+ 


Tuere is a world of pure and quiet wisdom in this admirable produc- 
tion, which, we grieve to anticipate, will be sadly thrown away upon the 
class of readers to whom its generic title of ‘‘ a novel’ may recom- 
mend it—of wisdom that will be worse than foolishness to a large 
proportion of those whom it is intended at once to please and to benefit. 
The only persons who will derive much delight and instruction from 
Deerbrook are precisely those who are, comparatively, little in need of 
it; those we mean (and the world happily contains a large number) 
whose intellect and heart are qualified to appreciate and echo the 
thoughts and sentiments of such a writer as Miss Martineau,—though 
they may be wholly incapable of originating them, even for themselves, 
much less for others. To the rest of the world it will be caviare,—so 
far at least as regards its power of leaving them wiser and better than 
it finds them. That they will be entertained by it, need not be doubted ; 
butit will be in spite of its characteristic merits, not by reason of them. The 
most frivolous of novel-readers will be attracted and fixed by the inte- 
rest of the simple story out of which the scenes arise,—at least if they 
should not be deterred at the outset from taking up the thread of 
that interest, by the beautiful veins of thought, reflection, and feeling, 


* The Animal Kingdom. By the Rev, John Styles, D.D. 
t Deerbrook: a Novel. By Harriet Martineau, 
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through which it winds. The story of Deerbrook is simple and most 
natural, both in its conception and its working out; the characters are 
as forcible, and at the same time as original, as any thing so strictly 
true can be; and the scenes are those of the every-day life of the middle 
classes of society—with this sole qualifying character, that they are all, 
without exception, more or less ‘ o’er-informed” with that deep and 
subtle vein of intellect in which their distinguished writer excels every 
other female of her day. 





— 


DR, UREB’S DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES AND MINES. 


We cannot allow this excellent work to reach its completion (as it 
has now done) without offering to its indefatigable writer the tribute of 
our thanks and admiration. To say that there is no other general work 
so good on the great subjects which it embraces, is but poor and inade- 
quate commendation. It is, perhaps, as good as the comprehensive 
nature of such a work renders possible to the appliances and means 
of one individual, to produce in so comparatively short a space of 
time ; and it is in every respect worthy to rank with that admirable 
Encyclopedic series of which it is no doubt intended to form a part— 
namely, the Dictionary of Commerce, &c., by Maculloch; the Diction- 
aries of Agriculture and of Gardening, by Loudon; Dr. Copland’s Dic- 
tionary of Practical Medicine, &c. The progressive results of such 
works as these on the national wealth and civilization of the country 
which produces, and renders them producible, are incalculable, and 
they afford the strongest evidence that our own day has witnessed of 
the deep and permanent spirit of improvement which pervades our so- 
cial system, and places it beyond the rivalry of that of any other 
contemporary nation, and still more beyond comparison with that of 
any other of times past. On the day on which this notice will issue 
from the press, Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of the Arts, Manufactures, &c., 
will be completed in ten parts, containing thirteen hundred closely- 
printed pages of small type, with twelve hundred engravings on wood, 
—the price of the whole being fifty shillings. 





THE BANISHED-* 


Tuts is strictly an Historical Romance; and though it will owe its 
immediate popularity to the strange and romantic nature of the inci- 
dents and characters which crowd its pages, its more permanent value 
will be derived from the truth with which those‘incidents and charac- 
ters recal the real history of the times to which {it relates. ‘The Ba- 
nished” is avowedly modelled on the Historical Romances of Walter 
Scott, with this bully difference, that the writer has felt himself called 
upon to adhere more strictly to historical records than our own great 
novelist was usually disposed to do: and he has found a reason and a 
justification for this, in the singularly romantic career of the individual 
whom he has chosen as his ostensible hero, namely, Duke Ulerich., of 


* The Banished: a Swabian Historical Romance. Edited by James Morier, Esq. 
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Wurtemberg. The circumstance of the real character of this singular 
man being a moot point among historians, is favourable rather than 
otherwise to the purposes of romantic fiction: and if the writer has, on 
the present occasion, depicted him in a more favourable light than 
others have been disposed to regard him, he has not been without due 
grounds for this colouring of his picture. 

The story commences in 1519, just previous to the banishment of 
Duke Ulerich, and at the moment when the Swabian League had 
assembled its forces at the imperial town of Ulm, with the view of op- 
posing the arrogant designs of the Duke. This was a moment when 
the eyes of all Germany were fixed upon the contest; and the Romance 
of ‘‘The Banished” recals to our view the various personages and 
events which were immediately connected with that brief contest, ending 
in the utter defeat and temporary exile of Ulerich. 

The story is relieved by many minor incidents and love passages 
among the followers of both parties, and the whole forms an exciting 
and vivid picture of the singular and stirring times in which the scenes 
are laid. 

‘“‘ The Banished” is edited by Mr. Morier, and may be fairly supposed 
to have derived much advantage from the revision of so experienced and 
successful a writer of romantic fiction. 


ENGLISH STORIES OF THE OLDEN TIME.* 


Tues pleasing volumes do for English History what their writer’s 
‘‘ Grecian Stories”? did some time ago for that of ancient Greece; and 
we cannot help thinking that the labour is more judiciously and appro- 
priately applied in this instance than in the former: for not only does 
the matter come more ‘‘ home to the business and bosoms” of English 
readers than the plan of the former work permitted its details to do, 
and convey to them knowledge, and cultivate feelings, which are more 
desirable for them to possess; but in fact the materials are much more 
suited to all the objects sought to be obtained by works of this nature, 
What, for instance, in all the History of Greece and Rome, is calculated 
to excite so lively and permanent an interest in the youthful mind and 
heart (and be it remembered that it is expressly to the cultivation of 
these that this work is devoted) as the life of Alfred of England ? 
The heroic ages themselves, supposing the records we have of them 
could be depended on, furnish us with nothing so romantic as the chi- 
valrous adventures of Richard Coeur de Lion. What is there in Greek 
poetry itself, at once so noble and so touching, as many of the incidents 
in the lives of the early Reformers? What so ealculated to move and 
elevate the heart and intellect by means of “‘ terror and pity,” as the 
tragic fate of numerous other individuals of our own’ pregnant history ? 
In fact, we consider these volumes as singularly well adapted to the 
excellent and important object they have in view, that of cultivating 
the affections and the judgment, while they inform the mind and 
memory of English seal and we cordially recommend them, accord- 
ingly, to all those who are engaged in that essential branch of early 
education which can only be duly performed around the domestic hearth. 





* English Stories of the Olden Time. By Maria Hack. 
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NOTES ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Vegetable Organography, Nos. I.and II1.—A carefully got up, and well-illustrated 
translation of M. De Candolle’s well-known work on vegetable organization. The 
work is to be completed in sixteen parts, forming two handsome octavo volumes. 


On the Sickness and Mortality in the West Indies.—An able pamphlet, by Sir Andrew 
Halliday. The remarks, towards the conclusion, on the nature, origin, and means of 
escape from, the diseases attendant on the marsh miasmata are important and in- 


teresting. 


The Bishop's Burial—A poem, in three parts, smoothly written, and founded on 
an interesting story related by Geoffrey of Monmouth. 


Ward's Library of Standard Divinity—The fourth number of this extremely well 
got up work consists of Dr. Porter's Lectures on Preaching. It contains a large 
quantity of useful remark and valuable information, much of which is indispensable 
to the student in divinity. 


Songs and Poems, by T. S. Stoddart, Esq.—A hundred pages of short poems on 
angling, will, we fear (or rather, not being brothers of the angle, we hope), be deemed 
* too much of a good thing,” even by those who patronise such reading. The other 
half of the volume comprises brief miscellaneous pieces, in many of which there is 
much fancy and feeling. 


The Eccaleobion.—This pamphlet enjoys the distinction of being the longest and 
most recondite advertisement (we will not call it a puff), that ever was penned. 
There is no denying, however, that the subject to which it relates is a very curious 
and interesting one ; namely, the new machine which has recently been introduced 
for the purpose of hatching eggs by means of artificial heat. 


The Churches of London.—Nos. 27 and 28 of a work describing and illustrating by 
plates the various churches of the metropolis. 


The Pilgrim of Beauty, by Samuel Mullen.—The poetical yearnings of an ardent and 
enthusiastic mind after that spirit of beauty which * never was on sea or land,” and 
which is yet as much a reality to the ever-young imagination as if it could be clutched 
and compassed as a visible thing. The volume also contains several shorter poems, 
written with taste and feeling, 


The Poetical Works of Shelley. Vol. III. This yolume contains a large proportion 
of the most attractive of Shelley's briefer poems, many of them of surpassing beauty, 
and none of them including those questionable features which belong to some of his 
longer works, They bring the dates of the compositions up to 1820. The notes by 
Mrs. Shelley are full of interest,‘and form a valuable addition to those biographical 
notices of the poet which have so enriched the previous volumes. 


The Gaberlunsie.—This is a Scottish comedie (so called), but taking throughout the 
form of a lyrical composition—the dialogue being in rhyme, and numerous songs 
being interspersed throughout. The dialect is of course Scottish ; there are many 
evidences of humour as well as feeling and fancy scattered through the piece, and 
several of the songs are exceedingly pretty ; but the work can scarcely hope for much 
favour or popularity among us Southrons, in this essentially anti-poetical age. 


The Spas of Germany, by Dr. Granville.—A new and revised edition of this highly 
amusing, and useful work has just been published, in a form too, and at a price more 
suited to the nature of the book as a compagnon de voyage, than the too large and 
handsome, but somewhat expensive and cumbersome volumes which constituted the 
first edition. This work has already become so standard a production of its class, 
that any detailed reference to its merits and pretensions would be superfluous. It 
has now, by close printing, and the judicious omission of a few temporary descrip- 
tions and details, been compressed into one volume, and is published at little more 
than half the price of the first edition—though it contains the whole of the numerous 
illustrations which formed so attractive a feature of the latter. 









